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THE following pages are designed to facilitate 
the study of a branch of Natural History | 
which is daily becoming more attractive and 
more important; not only from its imtrinsic 
interest, but also from its multiplied relations 
with Geology. They will furnish the young 
Conchologist with an elementary manual, which, 
although scientific in its form, is, by the sim- 
plicity of its method and the familiarity of 
its style, calculated effectually to assist him 
in the early steps of his progress in this fasci- 
nating pursuit. The satisfaction he may have 
derived from possessing specimens of shells 
cannot fail to be greatly increased when, by 
the aid of this little volume, he has learned 
how to arrange them in proper scientific order, 
and discovered their names, localities, uses, 
and habits. When his cabinet has been thus 
A 3 
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arranged, he will view it with a delight in- 
finitely greater than that which could be 
afforded while it remained in confusion; and — 
he will be further induced to enlarge his 
knowledge of the subject by consulting more 
extended and more elaborate treatises; nor’ 
will he rest satisfied until he becomes com- 
plete master of the science in all its bearings. — 


Among the many works which have been 
published on Conchology, there is none which 
appears exactly to answer the purpose intended 
by the present volume. Most of them are 
addressed exclusively to men of science, and 
are encumbered (to them enriched) with a vast 
mass of details, the attempt to embrace which 
would only confuse and embarrass a beginner; 
while others, which profess to be elementary, 
are inapplicable to the purposes of exact ar- 
rangement. The system which has been here © 
followed is that adopted by Lamarck in his 
great work, entitled “Les Animaux sans Ver- 
tébres;” but the genera established since that 
work was written have been inserted wherever — 
it was possible. To each new genus is attached 
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the name of the naturalist who introduced it, 
in order that it may be distinguished from 
those mentioned by Lamarck himself. To 
avoid confusion, however, no great change has 
been made in the systematic arrangement. — 


The author wishes, in this place, to acknow- 
ledge the kind assistance, and valuable inform- 
ation, she has received from a gentleman well 
_ versed in the science, but to whom she is per- 
sonally unknown; and to express her thanks 
to a kind friend for some of the drawings by 
which these pages are illustrated. She would 
be ungrateful, were she not also to acknowledge 
the instruction she has received from her friend 
Mr. Swainson, whose works on Natural History 
are so well known to the public, and who first 
turned her thoughts to the study of Con- 
chology, which she trusts her humble efforts 
will have rendered interesting to those for 
whose information this volume was written. 
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POPULAR CONCHOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


THE study of shells is one of the most interesting 
that can be pursued by a lover of Natural His- 
tory. If he confine himself to their external ap- 
pearance, and compare them with the other orders 
of creation, with reference only to the beauties 
they present to the eye, he will find that they 
are inferior to none in form or colour, exhibit- 
ing the most exquisite contours, with the most 
varied and beautiful tints; if he pursue his ex- 
amination further, and without limiting himself 
to the exterior, fix his attention upon the living 
animal, as well as upon the inanimate shell in 
which it resides, and which it constructs itself, 
he will be amply repaid by the search; he will 
find the same harmony existing in all its rela- 
B 
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tions, the same adaptation of means to the end 
required, the same fitness of the creature for 
the element in which it is to reside, and the 
mode of life it is to pursue, as he will trace in 
the more complicated and apparently more per- 
fect classes of animals; finally, should he enter 
into a more scrutinizing investigation, and make 
it his object to become acquainted with the 
physiology of the animal, apart from its shell, 
and to pursue its history from its production to 
its death, following its gradual increase and 
advancement to its perfect state, including in 
his researches the formation of its shell, and the 
mode by which it receives enlargement and co- 
lour, he will here again find the study of shells 
as interesting as that of any portion of the 
created kingdom. 

The most familiar name by ie the study 
of shells is known is Conchology.* In pursu- 
ing this pleasing branch of Natural History, 
whether an extended or limited view is taken, 
it is necessary, in the first place, to know some- 
thing generally of the animal, its growth, the 


* From conchylion, Gr., or concha, Lat., a shell, and 
logos, Gr., a discourse. 
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mode by which it forms its shell, its place of 
residence, and habits, before entering upon a 
minute and classified division. ‘The present 
chapter will therefore have these objects in 
view. 


The animals which inhabit and form shells 
are called Mollusca*, and, as their name signi- 
fies, have a soft body, most of them being en- 
tirely destitute of bones, though some are 
provided with internal shells, more or less per- 
fectly formed; some species of slug, for in- 
stance, have internally a rudely shaped hard 
body, and others a mass of small grains. To 
compensate for the apparent deficiency in this 
respect, and to enable them to provide them- 
selves with a defence against any injury to 
which they might be liable from so delicate a 
structure, they have been furnished with an ex- 

ternal skin or envelope, covering them more or 


* From mols, Lat., soft, and esca, Lat., flesh. lLa- 
marck gives the name of Mollusca only to those which 
inhabit univalve shells, but naturalists now generally com- 
prise under that appellation the inhabitants of both uni- 
valves and bivalves. 
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less completely, and from which they are able — 
to exude a liquid, which, on exposure to the air — 
or water, hardens into shell, and thus most of — 
them are enabled to cover themselves with a — 
secure, and at the same time commodious and 
beautiful habitation, into which they can, by 
the aid of strong contractile muscles, retire far 
enough to escape from danger when it ap- 
proaches. ‘This outer skin is now usually called 
the mantle, and is common to most species of 
mollusca. As nearly all these animals live en- 
tirely in the water, from which they derive 
their nutriment, and which they breathe by the 
aid of branchie*, resembling the gills of fish, it 
is necessary that a means should be provided 
for the admission of that fluid to the interior of 
the body, and in order to effect this, certain 
openings occur in the mantle, through which 
the water passes, and by which also the head 
and foot, when these limbs exist, are put forth 
and drawn back at the will of the animal. : 
Mollusca do not all possess heads, one entire 
class being quite destitute; when they do exist, 


* The fringed appendages in the interior of the oyster 
are the branchiz of that Mollusc. 
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they are usually provided with tentacula, by 
which the animals feel their way, and which 
they have the power of 


easily retracting when e 
danger threatens; they “=~: 
have occasionally also 
eyes, and other organs of sense, but they vary 
much in this respect, some possessing those of 
sight and hearing*, whilst others are devoid of 
both, and apparently enjoy only that of touch. 
That limb, which, from its being an organ of 
motion, has been called the foot, is much more 
universally found amongst mollusca than the 
head, and is a member of considerable import- 
ance. A few words only are necessary with 
regard to the internal construction of these ani- 
mals; they possess the usual organs necessary 
for the support of life, a nervous system, a 
heart, with its attendant veins and arteries, 
furnished with a cold and white or blueish 
blood, and an apparatus for breathing, consisting, 
in those which live in water, of branchie placed 
externally or internally, and so arranged as to 

* The latter sense, it is said, is confined to the Cepha- 
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have a stream of water continually presented to 
them, and in those which live in air, of organs — 
fit for its respiration. 

Mollusca are to be found in all parts of the © 
world, in the sea, in rivers, and on land, and 
differ in their construction and habits according 
to their locality. A great number have their 
residence in the sea, and are unable to exist 
out of salt water; of these some float on the 
surface, others have the power of moving 
through the deep waters, and others again are 
attached by various means to rocks and other 
substances below the surface. Many species 
are met with, living on the sea coast, in the 
sand, mud, or cliffs, and many in rivers: the 
land also has its peculiar varieties, either 
living under ground, in holes of trees, or in 
moist and marshy places. These different ha- 
bitations give a general name to the Mollusca 
which are found in them, as Pelagic*, to those 
which reside in the deep recesses of the ocean, — 
Litoralt, to such as are found on the coast, 


* From pelagus, Lat., the depth of the sea. 
+ From ditoris, Lat., of the shore. 
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_Fluviatile*, to those which inhabit rivers, ponds, 
&c., and Terrestrialt, to the species which are 
met with on the land. 

The methods of locomotion adopted by those 
Mollusca which move from one place to another, 
are very various. A great number, like the 
oyster, are perfectly stationary, and do not, 
when once fixed, move from the place they 
have selected; there are, however, several 
genera that are continually moving about, and 
various and beautiful are the contrivances by 
which they effect this object. Many move 
along the surface of the ground or bottom of 
the sea, by means of their foot, which they 
thrust out to a distance in advance, and fix to 
some solid object, after effecting which, a 
strong muscular contraction enables them to 
draw their body to it; it is then again pro- 
truded in a similar manner, and by this means, 
the animal moves slowly: others, using an 
action the reverse of this, push backwards with 
the foot, and thus impel themselves forward, 
and others, still however making use of the 


* From fluvius, Lat., a river. 
+ From terrestris, Lat., earthly. 
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foot for the purpose, contrive to advance with 
considerable agility, by coiling it up tightly, 
and suddenly relaxing it, by which means, 
serving as a spring, it urges the body to some ' 
distance. There are many species of Mollusca 
which are unable to move along the rough 
surface of the ground, but manage to ad- 
vance rapidly enough along the smooth marine 
plants, by a kind of sliding motion. Those 
tribes which do not creep along the ground, 
but move through the water, are obliged to 
have recourse to various methods to enable 
them to swim; some float along the surface, 
borne as the winds and waves direct; others, 
by squirting out suddenly a stream of water, 
which they have taken into their shells, send 
themselves forward in an opposite direction; 
and others swim, by using their foot as a fin, 
and moving it from one side to the other. In 
those Mollusca which affix themselves per- 
manently to a submarine object, the method of 
attachment varies considerably ; some, for in- 
stance, are fixed by the shell, some by a con- 
tinuation of the foot either in a mass, or divided 
into separate fibres, some by a tube, and others 
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_by a number of threads, which they spin and 
fix to different parts of the rock or other sub- 
stance on which they dwell. In the locomotive 
Mollusca the foot is often serviceably employed 
for the purpose of burrowing in the sand and 
mud, to enable them to conceal themselves 
underneath, being used as a scoop with much 
effect, and thus enabling the animal to hide 
itself in a short time, and to emerge when all 
danger is over. 

With regard to the food on which Mollusca 
live, there is as great a variety as exists among 
animals of a more complicated organization: 
some are carnivorous, or Zoophaga*, others her- 
bivorous, or Phytophagat, and the substances on 
which they feed, whether animal or vegetable, 
are consumed by them in various states, some 
preferring the ving, whilst others prefer the 
dead or putrescent form. To meet these dif- 
ferent forms of nutrition, various and diver- 
sified organs are required; and it will be 
found that in these animals, as well as in the 


* From zo-on, Gr., an animal, and phago, Gr., to eat. 


+ From phyton, Gr., a vegetable, and phago. 
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other ranks of creation, the appropriate appa- — 
ratus is adapted in every case. Amongst those 
which are carnivorous, some that have the 
power of locomotion are furnished with ap- 
pendages, by which they can capture their 
prey; others, that are fixed, by producing a 
slight current, obtain a constant stream of 
water supplied to their mouths, bringing with 
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it minute animals, which they retain. The 
mouth of the former is usually in the form 
of a proboscis, which is furnished with little 
hooks, with which they can penetrate the 
shells of those they feed on, and extract the 
contents. Those which are herbi- 
vorous, cut and masticate their food. 
In many cases they are provided 
with a single tooth, which they fix 
upon the substance they are about 


to devour. Many have teeth acting 
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in various ways, but of these the headless 
Molluscs are destitute. 

Having thus given a short general descrip- 
tion of the animals inhabiting shells, the next 
object of inquiry is the formation of shell itself. 
«The molluscous animals are oviparous, pro- 
ducing their young from eggs in the same way 
as birds, although many of the tribes do 
not, at the time of their exclusion, abandon 
them at once, but deposit them between the 
two membranes of the branchial laminz, where 
they undergo a species of incubation.”* ‘ The 
animal has a small portion of shell attached to 
it, even before the egg is hatched: while en- 
closed, the shell is generally of a pale horn 
colour, and destitute of markings ; when, there- 
fore, they remain attached to the apex of the 
spire of adult shells, they may be easily distin- 
guished by their appearance from the part 
formed after their exclusion.” t As the animal 
increases in bulk, it finds the shell is not suffi- 
ciently large to cover it, and it then adds to its 


* From the Penny Cyclopzedia, article Conchifera. 
+ From Mr. Gray, Philosophical Trans. 1833. 
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dimensions by the aid of its mantle. This por- 
tion of the body of the animal, as before men- 
tioned, has the power of exuding a liquid 
matter, which, on exposure to the air or water, 
becomes shell, and the mollusc makes the ad- 
dition to its original habitation by protruding 
the mantle beyond the edge, and suffering it in 
that manner to remain exposed: in a short time 
it is found to be covered with a fluid which has _ 
been secreted, and this gradually and slowly 
assumes consistence, fresh layers being added 
within, each projecting a little farther at the 
edge, and thus the new formation becomes si- 
milar to the shell already in existence. This 
operation is repeated at intervals, as the animal 
increases, so that by this beautiful contrivance 
the shell and its inhabitant are always adapted 
to each other, and preserve their relative pro- 
portions. 

As the new portion of shell is always similar _ 
in shape, and, in fact, takes its form from that 
part of the mantle which is pushed out, it is 
evident that the conformation of every shell 
will depend upon the manner in which the 
Molluse protrudes its mantle, and that it will 
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; be spiral, cup-shaped, or otherwise, according 
to circumstances. This can be best explained 
_ by a few references: thus, the simplest form 
of shell is that of the Zimpet, which has a very 
small portion (represented at A in the figure), 


My 


AY fil 


formed at the period of its birth; as it increases 
in size, and finds this inadequate to protect its 
_ body, it expands the border of its mantle, and, 
by the process already described, enlarges its 
shell all round, until it presents the appearance 
of AB; in like manner, at different periods, as 
_ its growth requires, it enlarges it to C,D, and &, 
at which time, having attained its full size, it 
ceases to require any farther enlargement, and 
the shell is then completed or mature. 

_ The Limpet presents the most simple method 
of growth, as in it the mantle is extended 
equally at every part of the circumference of 
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the original shell, and the size merely is in-— 
creased, still preserving the same shape; in the 
greater number of univalve shells, however, — 
the method of enlargement is different, the 
mantle being more active on one side of the 
aperture than on the other: this gives rise to a 
turbinated or spiral shell, in which each suc- 
cessive portion of the spire, which forms an_ 
entire circle, is called a whorl. A shell of 
this nature is here shown. The 
new formations in this genus 
can easily be traced, each ridge 
represented consisting of a 
thick lip, which, at certain pe- 
riods of its growth, the animal {| 
has formed at the edge of the 
shell then existing. These spiral 


shells are almost always formed 
with the whorls turning towards the right, 
which arises from the left side of the mantle _ 
being the most active, in consequence of the 
position of the heart and blood-vessels of the 
animal on that side*: in a few genera, however, 


* Dr. Grant makes the following observations on this 
subject, in his Lectures on Comparatwe Anatomy, at the 
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the heart is situated on the right side, and then 
the whorls of the shell are turned to the left, 
and the shells in which this conformation takes 
place are called reversed, or sinistral*, in oppo- 
sition to the common, or deztral. f 

The growth of bi- 
valve shells is carried on 
in the same way, each 
valve being simultane- 


ously enlarged, as will 
be seen in the annexed 
figure, where the additions may be easily 
traced. 


London University :—“ Iam inclined to ascribe this spiral 
twist of shells to the action of the heart and the respira- 
tory organs, which are situated on the left side, and to 
the descent which the foot of the animal makes over the 
columella, in order to reach a solid surface to creep upon. 
The dilatation of the heart bends the anterior free part of 
the body to the right side, and would cause the shell to 
revolve on the same plane, were that cause to operate 
alone ; but the constant descent of the foot over the sur- 
face of the pillar causes the plane of revolution to change 
at every instant, and by these two causes the spiral form 
of shells appears to be produced.” 

* From sinister, Lat., left. 

+ From dexter, Lat., right. 
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The power of forming shell does not appear — 
to be confined to the edge of the mantle, but — 
exists throughout its whole extent: this has 
been proved by removing part of \the shell of a 
living snail, at a distance from the\edge or lip: - 
the animal immediately sets about filling up the 
gap, and effects it in the course of \a few days 
by a succession of thin strata of liquid shelly 
matter, which exude from that portion of the 
mantle which has been laid bare. 

The regularity of the growth of many shells 
appears to be interrupted at particular times by 
changes which arise in the shape of the mantle; 
this is observable in several species, which ex- 
hibit cones or spines projecting from their sur- 
face, and which have been produced by the 
mantle altering its form, and dividing into seve- 
ral long slender branches. On these processes 
shell is formed, constituting a row of hollow 
spines, which are gradually filled up by suc- 
cessive depositions of shelly matter, and event-— 
ually become solid; the mantle being then 
withdrawn from them, proceeds in the form- 
ation of new shell, branching out at regular in- 
tervals into another row of spines; and in this 
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manner are produced the prickles, ridges, and 
other excrescences visible in many genera, the 
Murex, for example. Analogous to these varia- 
tions in the deposit of shell by the mantle, but 
differing, inasmuch as they only occur at one 
period, are the developements which take place 
when the mollusc has arrived at its full growth. 
In the cut are represented the immature and 


mature states of the same shell. It will be seen 
that they differ widely ; and the variation has 
been caused by the mantle forming the exten- 
sion of shell with its accompanying projecting 
tubes, as a completion to the animal’s habita- 
tion: it marks the termination of its labours, 
for the shell having now become perfect, and 
Cc 
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the mollusc having arrived at its full growth, — 
the secretion of shell is no longer required to be — 
called into action for the purpose of increasing — 
the size of its habitation ; and from this period . 
the animal, if it continue to produce shell, only 
adds to the thickness and polish of its mansion, 
without extending its dimensions. “It should 
be added, that all shells whose spires are ex- 
posed, and, being thin in their young state, 
would be hable to be broken off by the action 
of the sea, have that part strengthened by the 
internal deposition of shelly matter. Some few 
shells, however, as the Bulimus decollatus, for 
instance, lose the upper part of their spire; for 
the animal, instead of lining the upper whorls, 
withdraws its body from them, and forms a di- 
vision: the communication of the body and the 
apex of the shell being cut off, the latter part 
decays in the manner of a dead shell, and falls 
off in particles.” * 

Many of the turbinated or spiral univalve 
Mollusca have the power of forming an ad- 
ditional protection to their bodies, by construct- 


* From Mr. Gray, Philosophical Trans. 1833. 
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Opercula. 


ing a kind of door, called the operculum*, or epi- 
phragmat, to the entrance of their shell. These 
are made more or less strongly, as circumstances 
require; some, as the snail and other land 
species, merely needing this extra covering 
during severe weather, at the end of that time 
throw it off, and on a recurrence of the neces- 
sity make another; these being, therefore, of a 
temporary nature only, are slight and easily 
formed, but there are other genera which have 
them permanently attached, and of a more solid 
description {: these latter are fixed to the foot 

* From operculum, a cover or lid. 

+ From epiphrasso, Gr., to stop up. 


{ The temporary clausilia, or doors, are called epi- 
phragmata, the permanent, opercula. 


Cc 2 
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of the animal, and are enlarged in size by the 
mollusc, as the shell is increased, in order that 
they may correspond with and close theaperture. 
They are found attached to the animal before — 
the egg is hatched. In the foregoing figure are 
delineations of several varieties of opercula. 
Some are shelly, and others of a horny con- 
struction. ra 
The beautiful and varied colours which shells 
present are produced by colouring matter con- 
tained in the pores, which exist in the front 
part only of the mantle, and which matter is 
made to penetrate the substance of the shell 
before it becomes hardened: the experiment 
before mentioned* will serve also to exemplify 
this. The portion of shell of which the animal 
has been deprived (and this may be done with- 
out injury to the snail,) will be reproduced by 
the action of the mantle, but the colours will 
be different according to the situation of the 
part of the shell which has been broken: if the — 
piece be removed and reproduced at the external 
lin of the shell, where the front part of the 
mantle lies, the natural colours will appear in 


* See page 16. 
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the new piece; but if the fracture has been 
made at a distance from the aperture, and in the 
_ body of the shell, a new portion will indeed be 
made by that part of the mantle which has been 
laid bare, but it will be white or nearly colour- 
less; thus proving, that, although every part 
of the mantle can produce shell, the external 
edge alone can infuse colour into it. The bril- 
hancy of the colours observed in shells is ex- 
ceedingly influenced by the degree of health, 
and by the food, light, and heat which the 
molluse has had the power of enjoying. Those 
which inhabit tropical countries have often a 
very great degree of brilliancy and beauty ; 
whilst others which are less favoured by cli- 
mate, and, still more remarkably, those which 

remain all their lives enclosed in wood, chalk, 
; &c., have little or no colour. It 1s observable, 
also, in a similar manner, that a great differ- 
ence frequently exists in the size of mature 
shells of the same species, particularly in such 
as have the strongly marked lip, or other final 
appendage: this may be accounted for by the 
strength or weakness of constitution existing in 
| C3 
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different individuals, influenced undoubtedly by 
favourable or unfavourable situations, and 


abundance or scarcity of food. But this opinion 


can only be satisfactorily proved or disproved 
when shells are better known. Mr. Gray has 
the following remarks on the subject : — “ The 
thickness, roughness, or smoothness of shells ap- 
pears to depend in a great degree on the still- 
ness or agitation of the water which they in- 
habit. Two specimens of the same species of 
shell will often be found very different in ap- 
pearance, according to the situation in which 


they have been placed. For instance, the 


common Buccinum of our coast is thick, solid, 
and heavy, when found in a rough sea, and 
thin, light, and smooth, when found in the 
still water of harbours. Boring shells are 
generally influenced in regard to their size, 
thickness, and form, by the hardness or soft- 
ness of the rock in which they are found. 


Land shells are much influenced, as regards t 


their size, by their temperature, altitude, and 
abundance of food. The shells of Helix ne- 
morals, and Helix hortensis found near Lon- 
don, are not above two thirds of the size of 


re 
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those which occur in Portugal and the south 
of France.”* | 

Of the uses and benefits derived by man from 
shells and their inhabitants, a hasty mention 
may be made. First, as to their inhabitants ; 
amongst civilised nations many species are 
highly prized as articles of food, such as the 
oyster, mussel, &c.; and among savage nations, 
particularly those inhabiting the coasts of 
Western Africa and New Holland, a great 
part of their food is derived from Mollusca of 
various kinds. Their principal use, however, in 
this respect appears to be, the serving as food 
for the classes of animals more immediately 
above them in the scale of organization, such 
as the amphibious mammalia, sea-birds, and 
fish, which in a great measure live upon them, 
destroying such vast quantities, that it is their 
extraordinary fecundity alone which prevents 
them from being totally annihilated. A silky 
thread is produced by the Pinna, which may be 
spun, and is occasionally made into gloves, &c., 
but more as a curiosity than for any useful 


* Philosophical Trans., 1833. 
Cc 4 
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purpose; and from several species of Mollusca 
may be procured a strong colouring matter of 
a purple hue, which formerly was used as a 
dye, but has now been supplanted by other 
animal, mineral, and vegetable productions, 
which are easier of access. Secondly, as regards 
the shell; in many countries, particularly in 
China and Japan, the valves of some of the 
genus Placuna, which are extremely thin and 
semi-transparent, are used instead of glass, to 
serve as windows. Lime may be burned from a 
great many varieties, and is so procured, in 
America and elsewhere, particularly in Holland, 
where many vessels are employed in fishing 
for shells, which are afterwards brought to 
Haarlem, where the lime-kilns are situated. In 
the Hebrides, Antilles, and many other islands, 
no other lime is known than that procured 
from shells. Some shells are used as money in 
different countries, particularly the Cyprea; 
and in conclusion, pearls and mother. of pearl, 
both the productions of this class of animals, 
are well known valuable and beautiful objects. 
To counterbalance in some measure these 
benefits which are derived by mankind from 
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Mollusca, there are some which are injurious, 
but to no very serious extent: snails and slugs 
do much damage in our gardens by their vo- 
racity; and many of the marine species, which 
make their residence in wood and stone beneath 
the surface of the sea, occasionally do us much 
damage, by boring into dikes, piers, and even 
ships. 

Having thus given an outline of the nature 
of Mollusca, or, in other words, of shells and 
their inhabitants, in order that the reader might 
be able to form a general idea of them, it is 
now time to enter into their classification and 
arrangement into different orders and genera, 
so that he may have the power of becoming 
more particularly acquainted with them, and of 
deciding upon the nature, habits, and peculiari- 
ties of any shell, and the mollusc which has 
resided in it, by a simple inspection of its form 

and appearance. It is to be observed, that it is 
rarely indeed that the animal is to be met with 
in collections, the shell only being retained as 
an object worthy of preservation, and, conse- 
quently, he will have to be guided in his re- 
searches by the latter alone. 
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Mollusca are divided into two great classes, 
Univalves and Bivalves: the first comprising all 


those whose shells are formed of one single 


valve or piece, as the snail, and the latter, those 
which have shells consisting of two valves, or 
distinct pieces, as the oyster. Each of these 
classes is again divided into orders, each order 
into families, each family into genera, and each 
genus into species. These will be treated on in 
succession, according to a systematic arrange- 
ment, extending as far as the different genera: 
the limits of this work, which is intended but as 


an introduction to the science, will not allow 


of a description of each species, and a mere dry 
list of their names would be uninteresting. 
Reference can easily be made by the reader, 
who has mastered the subject as far as it will 
be pursued here, to the many large and scien- 
tific works which have appeared, in which each 


specific variety is introduced: that they would — 


extend these remarks much beyond a short 
treatise, is evident from the circumstance that 
one genus alone, the Helix, or snail, comprises 
nearly 250 different species. | 
The classes Annulata and Cirrhipeda form 


Spee’ 
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the ninth and tenth of Lamarck’s system of 
animal nature, the Conchifera, or Bivalves, and 
the Mollusca, or Univalves, being the eleventh 
and twelfth. The two former will be described 
(though the animals are not considered as pos- 
sessing true shells) on account of specimens of 
the tubes or coverings being frequently found 
in Collections of shells. Lamarck arranges his 
system in a regular succession, beginning with 
the inferior animals, and describing them in or- 
der as they gradually increase in powers and 
complicated formation. On this account the 
Annulata and Cirrhipeda come first, the animals 
forming those coverings being very inferior in 
organization to those of the other classes. * 


. * The information contained in this chapter is chiefly 
derived from Dr. Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise, Mr. 
Gray’s article in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1833, and various articles in the Penny Cyclopedia, &c. 
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PART L 


ANNULATA.* 


Lamarck has divided his class Annelides into 
three parts: as the animals of two of these do 
not form any covering to their bodies, they 
will not be described here; but the third divi- 
sion, namely, the Sedentaria, will be admitted, 
inasmuch as specimens of the tubes they form 
are often met with in collections of shells. 

The animals of the tribe Annulata sedenta- 
ria are soft, elongated, and worm-shaped, in- 
habiting a tube which they never entirely quit. 
The body has either transverse segments or 
wrinkles; the head, eyes, and antennze are 
sometimes deficient, and they have no feet, 
but are furnished with retractile knobs, in 
lateral rows. ‘They are usually found attached — 
to marine substances, and inhabit tubes, either 
membranous or horny, more or less encrusted 


* From annulus, Lat., a ring. 
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with grains of sand or fragments of shells, or 
solid and calcareous: there are 4 families, and 
the greater part of them are carnivorous. 


Famiuy 1.— Dorsaliade. * 


The branchie of the animals of this family 
are disposed lengthwise on the body ; there are 
2 genera : — 

J. Arenicoua. This genus is found on the 
sandy shores of Kurope, and is much used as a 
bait for fish. ‘“ The animal bores for itself a 
passage through the sand, and secures the 
sides of the passage from falling in by applying 
to them a glutinous cement, which unites the 
particles of sand into a kind of wall or coating. 
This covering does not adhere to the body, 
but forms a detached tube, within which the 
animal moves with perfect freedom, and which 
it leaves behind it as it progressively advances ; 
so that the passage is kept pervious through- 
out its whole length, by means of the lining, 
which may be compared to the brickwork of 


* Les Dorsalées, Lamarck. 
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the shaft of a mine or tunnel.” *—There is but — 
1 species. | 
2, StiriquARIA. Tube, irregularly twisted, — 
tapering towards one end, | 
which is sometimes spiral; the 
other end open, and a longi- 
tudinal fissure throughout its 
whole length. Animal very 
long and spiral, head distinct, © 
having two small tentacula, 
with eyes at the base. —7 spe- 
cies. T mee 
Some naturalists consider 


this animal to come under the 
class Mollusca, and not Annulata. M. Au- 
douin has examined the animal of one recently 
found in India, and appears to be of the same 


opinion. It is found also in the Mediterranean, 
near Sicily. 


* Dr. Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise. 

+ So many additions are made almost daily to the 
number of species of Mollusca, that those which are men- 
tioned under each genus must only be taken as the num- 
ber of well established species known at a certain period. 
Almost all those which are mentioned in this work are 
described by Lamarck and Deshayes in Les Animauz sans 
Vertebres. 
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FamiILy 2.— Maldaniade.* 


The dranchie which this family possesses 
are in the form of long filaments, which, as 
well as the head, are enveloped in the mantle. 

_— There is only 1 genus. 

3. CLYMENE. Tube, slender, open at both 
ends, the exterior encrusted with sand and 
pieces of shell. — There is only 1 species, 
which inhabits the shores of the Red Sea. 


FamiLy 3.— Amphitritide. f 


The branchie are disposed near the anterior 
part of the body; the tube is membranous or 
cornecus, and is more or less covered with 
sand. — This family consists of 4 genera. 


4, PecTENARIA. Tube, membranous or pa- 
pyraceous, in the form of a reversed cone, the 


J 


* Les Maldanées, Lamarck. Lamarck placed here the 
genus Dentalium, which is now proved to be a mollusc, 
and will be described in its proper place. 

+ Les Amphitritées, Lamarck. 
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exterior covered with sand.—There are 2 re- 
cent species. | 

This animal inhabits the seas of Europe and 
India, and is not confined to one spot. 

5. SABELLARIA. 
Tubes, numerous, 
united into a com- 
mon mass, com- 


posed of aggluti- 
nated fone, 
of shell and sand; the orifices are cup-shaped. 
— There are 2 recent species. 

It is found on rocks on the coasts of Europe. 

6. TEREBELLA. Tube, elongated, cylindri- 
cal, thin, and pointed at the base, membranous, 
and having grains of sand, and fragments of 


shell adhering all round it; it is open only 
at the apex.— There are 3 recent species. 
This animal inhabits the Northern Seas. Dr. 
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Roget* gives an interesting account of the 
manner in which these little creatures form 
their tubes: —“If taken out and placed in 
‘water upon sand, its actions may be observed. 
It immediately drags towards its head frag- 
ments of shells, and larger particles of sand, 
where they are cemented together by the glu- 
tinous matter which exudes from that part of 
the surface. It has soon formed a kind of 
collar, which it lengthens at every part of the 
circumference. Having formed a tube of half 
an inch or an inch in length, it proceeds to 
burrow, and as it proceeds avails itself of the 
materials, till the whole tube is completed. 
The Terebella then turns itself in its tube, 
so that the head is next to the surface, ready to 
receive the water which brings its : 
food. In summer the whole task is 


completed in four or five hours, but 
in cold weather the progress is much 
slower.” 

7. AMPHITRITE. 
— Tube cylindrical, 
membranous or co- 


* Bridgewater Treatise. 
D 
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riaceous, thin towards one end, generally with 
adhesions.—There are 8 recent species. | 

The Amphitrite inhabits the coasts of Eu- 
rope, Jamaica, &c. | 


Famity 4.— Serpulide. * 


The branchie in this family are separated or 
covered by an operculum. The tube is solid 
and calcareous. — The genera are 4. 

8. SPIRORBIS. — Tube testaceous, turned 
spirally on a horizontal plane, the 
lower part of which is attached to 
marine substances; the opening 


is round or angular. — 16 species, 
recent and fossil. 7 

This little spiral tube is frequently seen on 
the fuci found on the shore, and also on shells 
or other marine bodies. I¢ is often found in 
great numbers, but each individual is isolated. 

9. SERPULA. — Tube 
solid, calcareous, irregu- 7 
larly twisted, fixed, the ( 
aperture round = and 


smooth. — 60 species, re- 
cent and fossil. 


* Les Serpulées, Lamarck. 
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These tubes are fixed by the lower extre- 
-mity, or more completely by other parts, to 
marine substances, and are either grouped or 
‘solitary. The greater number of species are 
found in the seas of Europe. The animal feeds 
on aquatic animalcule. 

10. VERMILIA. — 
Tube testaceous, cy- 


me 


lindrical, gradually 


lessening at one end, 


W///, 


more or less twisted, 
and fixed at the base 
to marine substances. Aperture round, and 


Wy 
‘ Y 
‘2, 


having several teeth.— There are 8 recent 
species. 
_ The tube of the Vermilia is said to have a 
convex, orbicular, and sometimes conical oper- 
culum. It is found on stones, shells, fuci, &c. 
11. GALEOLARIA. — Tube 
testaceous, cylindrical, rather 
| angular, fixed at the base, with | 
the other end raised. Aper- 0 
ture orbicular, and formed of 
from five to nine little valves 
on the upper side, the whole 
D2 
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of them attached to the edge of the operculum 
on one side only. —1 recent and 1 fossil species. 

This tubular animal is found in New Hol- 
land.* 


PART II. 
CIRRHIPEDA.fT 


THESE animals are soft, destitute of head or 
eyes, testaceous, having the body fixed, and 
furnished with a mantle; they have also ten- 
tacula, with curled tufts. The number of arms 
varies, and they are unequal in size; the shell 
is either sessile or elevated on a flexible 
pedicle, and is composed of several valves, 
sometimes moveable, sometimes fixed.{ They 
are divided into two families. 


* Magillus,a genus placed here by Lamarck, is now _ 
found to be of the class Mollusca, and is described in the 
fourth part of the work. 

+ From cirrus, Lat., a curled tuft of haw, and pedes, feet. 

{ ‘* All these animals are oviparous. As soon as the 
young one comes forth, it attaches itself to the nearest 
body by secreting shelly matter.” — Reeve’s Conchologia 
Systematica, | 
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FamILy 1.—Cirrhipeda sedentaria.* 


The body of the animal possesses no pedicle, 
and is enclosed in a shell fixed to marine sub- 
stances. — There are 6 genera. 

12. TusBIcINELLA.— Shell uni- 
valve, operculated, tubular, erect, 
slightly thinner towards the base, 
having annular transverse ribs, trun- 
cated at both ends, open at the sum- 
mit, and closed at the base with a 


2a = 


membrane. Operculum with four 
obtuse valves. Animal rather cylindrical and 
long.—1 species only. 

This shell is found buried to the depth of 
several inches in the fat of the South Sea 
whale; its operculum and the upper part of 
the tube being visible. 

13. CoronuLa. — Shell 
rather orbicular, conoid, the 
extremities truncated, the 
sides very thick; inside hol- 


lowed into radiating cells. 


* Cirripéedes Sessiles, Lamarck. 
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Operculum composed of four obtuse valves. | 
Animal rather flat.—4 recent species. | 
This genus, like the last, fixes itself on the 
backs of whales, turtle, and other marine ani- 
mals, and likewise on stones and large shells. 
14. Batanus. — Shell 
conical, summit truncated, 
closed at the base by a solid 
testaceous substance, by 
which it adheres. Aperture 
rather triangular. Opercu- 
lum internal, and having four 
valves. Animal either flat- 


tened or almost cylindrical. 
— 39 species, recent and fossil. 

Some of the species of this genus are armed 
with spines on the outside. They are found 
in all seas, covering the rocks, and pressing 
close together, so as in many instances to alter 
their form. In Chili they are found five inches — 
and a half long, and half an inch in diameter, 
and are highly esteemed by the natives as an 
article of food. When boiled, and eaten cold, 
the flesh much resembles the crab, and is equal 
to it in richness and delicacy. 
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15. Acasta. — Shell oval, rather conical, 
composed of pieces which can be separated. 
Cone formed of six unequal 


valves united together, the base | 
an orbicular valve, concave on &E 
the inside, resembling a small ~~ 
cup. Operculum formed of four pieces. —4 re- 
cent species. | 
These animals are found lodging in sponge, 
and are never attached to hard bodies. They 
inhabit tropical seas. 
16. Creusa.— Shell orbicular, having four 
valves, which are unequal and 
united together. Operculum 
internal, and consisting of four 


valves. Animal rather globu- 


Jar, and having three or four 
pair of arms. —4 recent species. 

These small shells are found affixed to ma- 
drepores, and other substances in the Northern 
and Indian Seas. 

17. Pyreona. — Shell 
rather globular, ventricose, 


convex above, apex perfo- 
rated, aperture small, and 
D 4 
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oval. Operculum consisting of four valves.* — 


Animal unknown. — 3 recent species. 
Found in madrepores. 


Some modern writers have introduced into — 


this family several new genera, but as the dis- 
tinctions are founded upon characteristics of 
secondary importance, they will not be de- 
scribed in these pages. 


FAaMILy 2.— Cirrhipeda pedunculata.t 


The body of the animals of this family is 
supported by a tubular peduncle, flexible and 
tough, the base of which is affixed to marine 
substances. The shell is variable in form, but 
always composed of several valves.—'There are 
6 genera. 

18. Lirnotrya (Sowerby).— 
Shell irregular in form, compressed 
and pyramidal, consisting of eight 
unequal pieces; having at the base 
an irregular cap-shaped appendage, 
like the inverted shell of a Patella, 
and to which the lower part of the 


* Some authors say only two. 
+ Cirripedes Pédonculés, Lamarck. 
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peduncle is affixed. Animal compressed, — 
1 (?) species. 

These animals are always found fixed to the 
bottom of a deep irregular cavity in limestone, 
perforated by themselves.* 

19. Awnatira.f— Shell compressed at the 
sides, composed of five valves, which are con- 


tiguous and unequal; the two side-pieces are 
rather striated, the others small, and all are 
united together by a thin membrane. Animal 


* Reeve’s Conchologia Systematica, 
+ Called by Leach Pentelasmis. 
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very flat, enclosed in a thin mantle; peduncle 
often very long. —10 recent species. 

These curious but common shells are found 
in all seas, particularly on the coasts of Africa. 
They are affixed to marine bodies, generally in 
numerous groups, and the peduncle is some- 
times found a foot long. The inhabitants of 
Goree eat a large species of Anatifa, which is 
considered a great delicacy. Some species live 
at a distance from each other, others are often 
united in large masses; they prefer a situation 
where the sea is much agitated. 


“The Anatifa, as well as the other genera 


of this tribe, are found attached to ships, logs 
of wood, bottles, corks of nets, fuci, floating 
testaceous Mollusca, (the Iantha, for instance, ) 
and even on whales, turtles, and serpents. A 
large log of timber covered with these animals, 
twisting and diverging in all directions, and so 
thick as entirely to hide the surface of the log, 
is a strange sight. They look like an enor- 
mous collection of serpents to the ignorant; 
and a living mass of this description, casually 
thrown into shallow water, and left by the 
tide, has been so termed. Their growth must 
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be exceeding rapid. A ship going out with a 
perfectly clean bottom, will often return, after 
a short voyage, covered with them.”* 

20. SCALPELLUM (Leach). —Shell 
composed of thirteen unequal pieces, 
twelve of which are lateral and very 
much flattened or compressed, and one 
of which is dorsal, elongated, and 
acuminated at the base. ‘They are 


all united together on the integument, aa the 
peduncle is covered with small scales. Animal 
resembling the Anatifa. —2 species. 

21. PoLuLicrpEs. — Shell com- 
pressed at the sides, valves rather 
contiguous, unequal, thirteen or 
more in number, the lower side 
valves the smallest; peduncle 
short and wrinkled. Animal like 
the Anatifa.— 10 species, recent and fossil. 
Found in the Northern and European Seas, 


in groups upon rocks. 
22. CINERAS. —Shell composed of five tes- 
taceous oblong valves, separate, and not cover- 


* Penny Cyclopedia, art. Cirrhipeda. 
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ing the whole of the body, two at 
the sides of the aperture, the others 
on the back. They are enclosed in a 
membranous bag, a continuation of 
which forms the peduncle. Animal 
rather compressed, peduncle thick.— 


1 recent species. 

This genus is found near the coasts of Se- 
negal, and also in the Northern Seas. It attaches 
itself to buildings covered by the sea. 

23. Orton. Shell composed of 
five small testaceous valves, adher- 
ing near the sides of the aperture, 
enclosed in a membranous bag, 
but terminating in two tubes at 
the back; the centre aperture ad- 
mits the passage of the tentacula. 


— 4 species. : 
Found in similar situations to the last genus. 
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ment is attached, gaping at one or both ends. Marine.) Mya, Anatina, Thracia, Corbula, gitudinal, equivalve, 
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wos . . “1s rine). Modiola, Litho- 
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; g : domus, Mytilus, Pinna. 
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Animal. Soft, without either head or 
eyes, and having the mouth con- 
cealed. A large mantle envelopes 
the whole of the body, which is en- 
tirely or partially covered by a 
bivalve shell. 


1. BRACHIOPODA. 


Animal, depressed, circular, or 
oval. 

Shell having no ligament to| cides {lar 
unite the valves, but a pedicle | 97.77 halve,’ 
by which the shell is united 
to other substances. 


Two FaMILIESs. 


1. TENDINOSA. (Shel/ attached 
by a pedicle.) Lingula, 
Terebratula. 

2. ADHZERENTIA. (Shell attach- 
ed by one valve, as well 
as a pedicle.) Theci- 
dium, Crania, Orbicula. 
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PART III. 
CONCHIFERA OR BIVALVES. 


Tue Mollusca inhabiting bivalve shells are 
chiefly distinguished from the other classes by 
the absence of a visible head or neck, and the 
consequent deprivation of the organs of sight 
and hearing; they possess a mouth, but it is a 
mere opening in the body, without jaws, teeth, 
or hard parts. The branchie are large, placed 
_ on each side, between the body and the mantle. 
The lobes of the mantle are fringed round the 
edge with numerous filaments, very sensitive, 
and irritable to the touch, and which are in con- 
stant activity, drawing a current of water within 
- for the capture of their prey, which is supposed 
to consist of small particles of vegetable and 
animal substances. None of the genera are ter- 
restrial, their construction not affording them 
sufficient powers of locomotion for finding their 
food on land, and confining them to the water, 
whether salt or fresh, or to the sands on the 
coasts. | 

Bivalves are separated into three orders: — 
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1. Brachiopoda.* 2. Dimyaria.t 3. Mono- 
myaria. f. } 


The component parts of a bivalve shell will 
be understood by referring to the annexed re- 
presentation, in which a A are the bosses, or 
prominences, which exist near B, the hinge, or — 
juncture of the two valves; the latter are also 
kept together by strong muscles, which pro- 
ceed from the animal itself, and are attached 
to each valve on the interior surface. Under 
the bosses, and inside the valves, are the 
teeth, being little projections that lock into 
each other, and serve to keep the valves steady 
when closed; they are divided into cardinal §, 
or principal teeth, c; and lateral||, or side 

* From brachion, Gr., arm, and poda, feet. 

+ From dis, Gr., double, and myon, muscle. 


{ From monos, Gr., single, and myon, muscle. 
§ From cardo, a hinge. || From datus, a side. 
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teeth, DD. E E are the muscular impressions, 
and F the pallial zmpression, which marks the 
size of the animal, being formed by the border 
of the pallium or mantle. G &@ are the sides 
of the shell, which is called an equilateral shell 
when they are equal in length, and inequilateral 
when they are unequal. 4H is the Lgament, 
_ which is horny, and by its elasticity tends to 
keep open the valves. ‘This 1s counteracted at 
the animal’s pleasure, by the muscles attached 
within the shell. The lhgament is sometimes 
internal, and sometimes external, or both at 
the same time. 

In describing a bivalve shell, both Linneus 
and Lamarck place the shell on the bosses, 
with the opening above and the ligament be- 
fore; the valves are either called right or left, 
as they are nearest to the right hand or left 
hand of the observer. 


ORDER I. 
BRACHIOPODA.* 


Authors have been much divided in opinion 
about the order Brachiopoda, not only as to its 


* Les Brachiopodes, Lamarck. 
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divisions, but regarding its right place in the 
system. Some have placed these shells with 
the Cirrhipeda. Cuvier made them a separate 
class, but still arranged them next in order. 
Lamarck places them at the end of the Mo- 
nomyaria, but merely as a division of that 
order. Deshayes thinks they should form a 
distinct order, and come before the Dimyaria: 


<2 
~_ a 


this plan will be followed here, but the number ~ 


of genera will be the same as found in Reeye’s 
Conchologia Systematica ; the plan there pur- 
sued appearing more simple than that adopted 
or explained by other conchologists. 

This order is divided into 2 families, distin- 
guished by the mode of attachment. 


Famity 1.— Tendinosa.* 


The muscle or pedicle by which these ani- 


mals are attached to rocks, &c. gives them but | 


a limited sphere of action.—There are 2 ge- 


nera. : 
1. Lineuta.— Shell thin, either horny or 
calcareous, equivalve, equilateral, somewhat 


* From tendo, Lat., a tendon. 
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peaked at the apex, generally 
open at the base, rather acute, 
somewhat gaping. The valves 
are destitute of a hinge, being § 
‘supported by their muscular ad- (7 
hesion. Animal having two long i) 
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I\ = 
‘ciliated arms, curled up during (Y= 
‘repose. —3 recent and 1 fossil AX 
“species. 


_ Mr. Cumming met with con- 
‘siderable numbers of these shells in the Philip- 
pine Islands: their inhabitants are often eaten 
by the natives, but he does not think them 
‘wholesome. They live buried in hard sand, and 
‘ean only be found at low water. 

2, TEREBRATULA.— Shell inequivalve, equi- 
lateral, oval or orbicular, adhering 
bya short gelatinous tendon. The 
‘upper valve has the apex often /Z7 
curved inwards, and perforated for KY, HAD 
‘the passage of the tendon. It has \/ 
“also a single tooth-like process on 
each side. ‘The lower valve has 
two slender shelly processes, generally recurved 
and bent. Animal having a ciliated appendage 
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on each side the body.—16 recent and 98 fossil 
species. 

These animals inhabit great depths, and fix 
themselves to other objects by filaments or a 
tendinous cord which proceeds from the hole 
in the boss. They have a curious kind of in- 
ternal skeleton, as it may be termed, consisting 
of a slender, flattened, calcareous loop, with 
other pieces diverging from it: the arms of the 
animal seem to be attached to it. They are 
found in the European seas, those of N. Zea- 
land, and the Southern Ocean. 


FAMILY 2. — Adherentia.* 


This family attach themselves by the shell ; 
there is still, however, a muscular tendon in most 
of them, passing through a perforation in the 
lower valve. The valves are not united by any 
ligament. The shell is thin, and rather horny 
than shelly.—There are 3 genera. , 

3. Tuecipium (Defrance).— Shell ovate, 
small, inequivalve, nearly equilateral, imperfo- 
rate, and attached by the concave valve, which 


* From adhereo, Lat., to adhere. 
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has two short cardinal processes, and 

a rather irregular space, extending ¢«¢(@\ 
from the hinge to the boss. The a » 
upper valve is rather flat, and has saa 
a small obtuse appendage near the 
base, and two processes closely lock- (é 
‘ing into those of the lower valve. 
Animal not known.—1 recent and 3. fossil 


species. 

_ From the Mediterranean. The interior of 
the upper valve is very curious, being indented 
as if to fit certain parts of the body. ‘These 
‘marks spread round in a semicircular direction 
from the hinge, and look exactly as if they 
were picked out in wax. The inside of both 
yalves is of a very pale green colour, and finely 
granulated. 

4, Cranta.— Shell compressed, somewhat 
square, inequivalve, equi- 
lateral, the upper valve con- | 
vex and patella-shaped, the 
lower flat and attached. The 
interior of the latter exhibits four very dis- 
tinct muscular impressions. There are no car- 
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dinal processes nor any hinge.—1 recent and 
4 fossil species. 

From the Indian seas. (Lamarck. ) 

5. ORBICULA.— Shell horny, orbicular, rather 
irregular, inequivalve, rather compressed, the 
upper valve lke a patella, the 
lower flat. In the centre of thet 
latter 1s a small oval depression, 
with an oblique fissure in it for 
the passage of a tendon; four 
muscular impressions in each * 


valve. Thereisno hinge. <Ani- | 
mal having two short ciliated arms. —4 recent 
and 2 fossil species. 

These shells are found in the Northern Seas, 
and those of Peru and Chili. The species from 
Peru is very abundant, the individuals are 


grouped one on the other, and form large 


Masses. 
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OrvDER II. 


DIMYARIA.* 


This order contains a great number of fa- 
-milies, which may be grouped into four divisions, 
: arising partly out of the more or less per- 
fect manner in which the valves close upon 
each other, partly from the shape of the foot of 
the inhabitant. In the jirst division, the valves 
when shut do not come into contact in all 
parts of the circumference, but leave a space 
open at one or both ends; the foot of the animal, 
also, is large and thick. In the second the aper- 
ture left is much less, and the foot is small and 
compressed. In the third the contact of every 
part of the valves is more perfect, and the shells 
can most of them be completely closed, and the 
foot is flat or lamelliform. The fourth division 
contains shells of a doubtful nature: the mus- 
cular impressions are two, but the shells are 
fixed to rocks, so that they greatly resemble in 
that respect the order Monomyaria. 


* Called sometimes Bimusculosa; the Latin form of 
_ expressing the sense of Dimyaria. Les Conchiferes dimy- 
_ aires, Lamarck. 
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Division I.—CONCHIFERA CRASSIPEDA.* 
Shell gaping. 
This division contains four families, Twbz- 
colide, Pholadide, Solenide, and Myide. | 


FamiLy 1.— Tubicolide.t 


These singular shells have at first sight no 
appearance of being bivalves, the two valves 
being small, and enclosed in a testaceous tube, 
or encrusted entirely or partially in its sub- 
stance; they even sometimes project outwardly. — 
They bury themselves in stone, wood, sand, 
and in other shells. — There are 6 genera. 

6. ASPERGILLUM. — Shell, tube resembling 
the spout of a watering-pot, being thicker at — 
one end than the other, the smaller one open, 
and the larger one closed by a plate, which 
is perforated with small holes; valves situated 
near the plate, outside the tube. Animal un- 


known.{—5 species, recent. 


* Conchiféres crassipédes, Lamarck. Crassipeda, from 
crassus, Lat., thick, and pedes, Lat., feet. 

+ Les Tubicolées, Lamarck. 

t+ M. Ruppel speaks of the animal. of the species va- 
giniferum, from the Red Sea, It appears greatly to re- 
semble that of the Pholas. 
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_ This very curious shell derives 
its name from its form, and varies 
in length from seven or eight 
inches to a foot; it is supposed 
by some authors that it attaches 
itself to the rocks by a byssus 
passing through the holes in the 
plate which terminates its tube, 
but it has generally been found 
on the sand: its colour is white, 
with a slight tinge of grey or 
pale red. 
_ The Aspergillum agglutinans, 
from New Holland, has the disk 
or plate differently constituted 
from the other species: instead 
of the small holes are substituted 
slender tubes, separate and un- 


equal, with a fissure in the centre. Uh 
Its specific name is derived from the circum- 
stance of the tube being -constantly covered 
with sand, fragments of shells, and madrepores. 
The Aspergillum Javanum, from New Zealand 
and Java, is the most common species. 

“The row of slender tubes round the disk 

E 4 
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are supposed to be filled with fleshy filaments 


from the mantle. The upper end of the tube, 


which is rarely obtained perfect, is more or less 
attenuated, and terminating in smooth undula- 
tions, is reflected at the margins. This reflected 
extremity is left entire at certain periods of 
growth, and the tube is recommenced according 
to the necessities of the animal. Some speci- 


mens have been found with four or five of these’ 


entire reflections.” * 


7. CLAVAGELLA.—Shell, valves very small, 
the one being placed on the ex- 
terior, the other in the interior 


of the tube, which is narrow and 
open at one end, club-shaped and ! ine 
spiny at the other. Animal un- 
known. — 2 species recent, and 5 fossil. 

There are very few recent specimens of this 
shell to be met with in cabinets: some have 
been brought from the Australian and Polyne- 
sian islands, and one living individual from the 
bay of Guayaquil. It perforates stones, corals, 
and even other shells. 


* Reeve’s Con. Sys. 
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8. FIsruLANA. — Shell, valves equal, free, 


and situated inside the tube, 
which is swollen and closed 
at one end, but thin and 
open at the other. Animal 
not well known. —4 species 
recent, and 2 fossil. 
This genus is found 
buried in wood or fruits 
which have been long in the 
sea, in the thick substance 
of other shells, and also m 
the sand. Its locality is the 
shores of India. 

Lamarck here places two 
genera, Septaria and Tere- 
dina, which modern natu- 
ralists think unnecessary. 
Deshayes unites them to 
Teredo. 
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Reeve, in his Conchologia Systematica, ar- 
ranges Gastrochena in this family, as it lines 
with a testaceous tube the cavity in which it 
dwells. It also forms an unconnected tube for 
protection when not imbedded. | 
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9. GASTROCHHNA. — Shell equivalve, in- 
equilateral, gaping very widely on:one side, 


united by a ligament, and having in the inte- 
rior a small spoon-shaped curvature. The tube 
differs from that of Fistulana in being nearly 
divided into two. Animal having two tubes 
and a thick short foot.—3 recent species. 

The Gastrochena penetrates and makes its 
abode in hard substances: it seldom exceeds 
half an inch in length, and inhabits the coasts 
of Great Britain, the Isle of France, and Ame- 
rica. G. modiolina is the English species. 

10. TrEREDO.— Shell, valves gaping, having 
a long recurved tooth under the boss of each, 
external and attached to the animal, not to the 
tube, which is long, irregular, and open at both 
ends. Animal long, worm-shaped, having two 
little tubes. —2 species, recent. 

The Teredo is almost the only molluse which 
is to any extent injurious to mankind, and this | 
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is owing to the animal forming ¢ 

its abode in wood which it meets \ 
with inthe sea, such as dead and 
floating trees, piles, and even 
ships: it is worm-shaped, and 
about six inches long. In making 
its excavations into the wood, 
which it does by boring into the 
substance in the direction of the 
grain, each individual is careful 
to avoid the tube formed by its 
neighbour, and often a very thin 


NE) 
YY’ 


leaf alone of wood is left between; it also, when 
a knot occurs in its path, makes a turn to 
avoid it. 

A great proof of the manner in which the 
operations of this little animal may become 
prejudicial to us was furnished some time ago 
(1730) in Holland. In that country a consider- 
_able portion of the land and coast is below the 
level of high water, and in order to prevent the 
: irruption of the sea, immense dikes have been 
constructed along the shore, formed of large 
masses of sand, and strengthened by large piles 
driven into the ground: these piles were at- 
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tacked by the Teredo, and, on examination, — 
were found to be pierced in all directions to — 
such an extent, that, had it not been for a 
timely discovery of the mischief, the whole of — 
that part of the country might have been over- 
whelmed by the sea breaking through the en- 
feebled and worm-eaten defences.” 
Found in the Kuropean and Indian seas. 


FamiLy 2.— Pholadide.+ 


In this family there is no shelly tube like ~ 
that which characterises the Tubicolide, and 
the animal is contained entirely within the two 
valves. The distinguishing mark is that the 
latter gape widely, and have small shelly 
pieces to unite the hinge, instead of a ligament. 
From this cause the two valves are scarcely 
ever found together, except when the shell is 
taken with the animal alive, as, after the death 
of the mollusc, the body is soon washed out of 
the open shell, and the valves having nothing 


* Sir Everard Home mentions a species called 7’. gi- 
gantea, which sometimes exceeds four feet in length and 
several inches in circumference. 

+ Les Pholadmres, Lamarck. 
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to keep them together, separate and are 
_ thrown in different directions. There are two 
genera, Xylophaga and Pholas, both of which 
bore into stones, wood, and madrepores. 

11. XytopuHaca (Turton). Shell, valves 
equal, inequilateral, and very much gaping, 
very similar to those of Teredo. 


They have no calcareous tube, Ei ( 
but two small accessory testa- ~ 
ceous pieces placed near the hinge, and one small 
tooth in each valve, with an internal rib running 
from the boss to the margin. 

These shells are found in light wood or 
pieces of stick, which the animals penetrate to 
the depth of about an inch.* 

_ 12, PHonas. — Shell gaping at § 
both ends, equivalve and transverse, a WERE 
having a flat, recurved, spoon- * : 
shaped process in each valve below } 
the bosses, which are close to one |\\/ 
end of the shell, covered by a cal- . 
losity, and also having accessory 
pieces attached. Animal having 
two small united tubes at one end of the shell, 


* Reeve’s Con. Sys. 
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and a foot or short thick muscle, which is flat 
at the end, at the other.—10 species recent, 
and 1 fossil. 

These animals inhabit indurated mud or 
clay, wood, and stone, into which they bore 
when young, and in which they continue to 
reside until their death; it is not decidedly 
known in what manner these soft-bodied ani- 
mals, inhabiting so fragile a tenement, are able 
to penetrate hard substances, unless it be by 
aid of a corrosive agent: they are, from their 
habits, exceedingly destructive to piers or 
wooden buildings under water. The breakwater 
at Plymouth, soon after its erection, was at- 
tacked by Pholades ; it is constructed of lime- 
stone.* In order to counteract their operations, 
nails are closely driven into piles that he under 
water, as is the case with the pier at South- 
ampton. 

The generality of the species are waited 
white, and elegantly marked with rows of 
small prickles: they are not used im this 
country as food, but on the shores of the Me- 
diterranean, where some large species are 


* Penny Cyclopedia, art. Pholas. 
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found, they are not uncommonly eaten. When 
- the animal is irritated, it is said to throw out a 
stream of water to a considerable distance. 

‘This genus inhabits the European, Ame- 
rican, and Indian seas. 

The animal is phosphorescent. This fact 
1s mentioned by Pliny, as well as by modern 
authors. 


FamiLy 3. — Solenide.* 


The shells of this family are usually long, 
gaping at both ends, and having the valves 
united by an external ligament. The animals 
do not bore into wood or stone, but bury 
themselves in the sand.— There are 6 genera. 
13. SOLEN. — Shell generally very long, 
‘straight, or arched, both ends open, and equi- 


valve; teeth small, and varying in number; 
ligament exterior; bosses small. Animal havy- 
ing a short tube, containing two others united, 


* Les Solenacées, Lamarck. 
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at one end of the shell, and a cylindrical foot 
at the other. — 20 species, recent.* 

These animals bury themselves in the sand, 
in which they form holes perpendicular to the 
surface, occasionally to the depth of a couple of 
feet, and which they ascend and descend as 
occasion requires; they are sometimes used as 
food, but in places where they abound, they 
are sought after as bait for fish, and are cap- 
tured in a singular manner. ‘The retreat of 
the creature having been observed, the fisher- 
man throws into the entrance a small quantity 
of salt, which quickly causes it to make its 
appearance, that substance in its pure state 
appearing to have a very irritating effect upon 
the animal, although an inhabitant of salt 
water; as soon as it is visible at the surface, 
the person lying in wait for it snatches hastily 
at it, and if he succeeds in grasping it firmly, 
makes good his capture; should he, however, 
fail, and the animal escape by gaining its 
retreat again, the application of more salt pro- 
duces no farther effect, either from the Solen 


* One species is found in the fossil as well as the recent 
state, and one in the fossil only. 
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not being sensible to the additional irritation, 
or perhaps from the instinct of self-preservation 
causing it to suffer the inconvenience in pre- 
ference to running the risk of capture: in this 
cease, the only method of securing it is to dig 
it out of the sand with a spade or other instru- 
ment. 

Some species are common on the English 
coast; others come from America, India, &c. 
‘One of the Indian varieties is of a beautiful 
colour; the shell under the epidermis being of 
a delicate violet, striped with white. 

14. Sotecurtus (De Blainville).— Shell 
equivalve, ovately oblong, transverse, gaping 
at both ends, and having the external surface 


covered with fine undulating lines. Two car- 

dinal teeth in one valve, and one, rarely two, 

in the other, but not locking into one another 
F 
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as the Solen. Ligament thick and external. 
Pallial impression very deeply sinuous. Animal 
larger than its shell; foot large and thick. — 
4 species recent, and 2 fossil. 

Found in the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
Ocean. 

15. PHOLADOMIA Coney — Shell wit 
aR oes or 


oval, inequilateral, and 
gaping at both ends; hinge having a long narrow 
hollow or pit; ligament external; bosses worn 
by being placed near each other. Animal un- 
known. —1 species recent, and 3 fossil. 

There is only one species that is known to 
be in existence at present, the Pholadomia 
candida, which is found after hurricanes at the 
island of Tortola; but there are fossil species. 
The recent species is supposed to be a native of 
deep seas. cs 

16. PANOPHA.— 
— Shell equivalve, 
transverse, broader 


and shorter than the 
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Solen, unequally gaping at the sides; one coni- 
eal tooth in each valve, with a thick callosity 
on the side; ligament external; pallial impres- 
sion deep. -Animal unknown. —4 species re- 
cent, 2 of which are also fossil. 

This is a large and handsome shell, but it is 
not often met with in collections in a perfect 
state, the valves seldom being found together 
after the death of the animal: the locality of 
the genus is the Mediterranean and New Hol- 
land. 

17. GLYCIMERIS.— Shell ieee es possess- 
ing no teeth, but thick rs 
projecting _callosities, 
and gaping at both ends ; 
ligament external, placed 
on the short side of the a ee 
valves; bosses generally eroded. Antnd foot 
small and cylindrical, projecting from one side, 
and two united tubes, which cannot enter the 
shell, issuing from the other.—2 species recent, 
and 1 fossil. | 
Found in the northern seas, on sands. It is 
covered with a thick, black, horny epidermis, 
passing over the edge of each valve. 

F 2 
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18. SotEMya.— Shell transverse, equivalvel 
inequilateral, and blunt at the ends; 
bosses small ; one cardinal tooth in each 
valve, much compressed and oblique; 
ligament, both exterior and interior; 
slightly gaping, and covered by a shin- 
ing epidermis, which extends beyond 


the margin. Animal having a trunk- 
shaped foot. —2 species, recent. 

From New Holland and the Mediterranean, 
found in the sand. 


FamiLy 4.—Myide.* 

This family is distinguished by having a large 
spoon-shaped tooth on one or both valves, which 
are gaping.—There are 6 genera. | 

19. Mya.—Shell strong, thick, and trans- 
verse, both ends gaping, 
a large spoon-shaped tooth 
on the left valve, and a 
hollow in the other; liga- 


ment internal. Animal, 
a large tube containing two smaller ones pro- 
ceeds from one end of the shell, and a very 


* Les Myaires, Lamarck. 
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small foot from the other.—4 species, re- 
cent. 

One end of this shell gapes very much, and 
at the aperture the thick epidermis is length- 
ened out into a tube, which can be withdrawn 
at pleasure by the animal. This mollusc buries 
itself in the sand, allowing the tube just to 
reach the surface, and by the aid of the smaller 
tubes contained within it procures its food. It 
is found on the shores of the European, Asiatic, 
nd African seas, and is used as an article of 
food in several places; it is also devoured by 
marine birds. 

20. ANATINA.— Shell transverse, thin, and 
almost transparent, 
gaping at one or both 
ends, having a spoon- 
shaped tooth in each 
valve, and a small 


moveable appendage connected with the in- 
terior of the hinge. The tooth in each valve 
is supported by a thin small plate; ligament 
internal. Animal, foot tongue-shaped.— 10 
species, recent. 
These shells are found in India, New Hol- 
F 3 
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land, Africa, and the European seas; the 
Indian species is rare, and very beautiful. 
They are found erie in sands and shallow 
water. 

21. Turactra (Leach).— Shell oval oblong, 
sub-equilateral, in- 


equivalve, a little 
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tooth in each valve 
receiving the liga- 
ment. Pallial impression deeply marked. Anz- 
mal, mantle thick, foot rather small and com- 
pressed. —3 species, recent and fossil. 

These shells are thin, fragile, and generally 
covered with an epidermis. They are found in 
the Mediterranean Sea and on the coast of 
Senegal. 

The two following genera Lamarck had 
formed into a family and placed after his Mac- 
tracées; but Deshayes and other authors place 
them amongst the Myide, as they agree in , 
necessary particulars. | 
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22. CorBULA.—Shell regular, inequivalve, 
and inequilateral, scarcely gaping ; 
one cardinal spoon-shaped tooth in 
each valve, but no lateral; ligament 
interior. Animal unknown.— 9 


species recent, 1 of which is also 
fossil, and 10 fossil only. 

These small shells are met with in the seas 
of New Holland, China, &c., and the European 
seas; one fine species is brought from South 
America; some of them are found in the in- 
terior of stones, &c., and M. Dorbigny states 
that some species live in fresh waters. 

23. Panpora.— Shell regular, oblong, valves 
unequal and inequila- 
teral, the upper one 
flat, and the lower con- 


vex; an obtuse, ob- 
long tooth in one valve, and a cavity in the 
other; ligament internal. Animal, foot large 
and triangular.— 10 species recent, and’ 1 
fossil. 

The Pandora inhabits the sand at a con- 
siderable depth, and is found principally in the 
European seas; it is also met with in the Per- 

EF 4 
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sian Gulf and Pacific Ocean. ‘The shells are 
small, and pearly inside: they bury themselves — 
very deep in the sand, and it requires some — 
exertion to get them out. 

24, ANATINELLA (Sowerby ).— Shell ovate, — 
nearly equal, one end 7 
rounded, the other trun- 
cated or beaked; liga- ( 77m 
ment internal, inserted \ ‘ 
between two = spoon- 
shaped processes, one 


in each valve, and on one side of each are two 
cardinal teeth. Animal unknown.—1 spe- 
cies (?). 

This shell is thin, fragile, and rather pearly 


inside. 


Division II. — CONCHIFERA TENUIPEDA.* 
Shell nearly closed. 

This division contains three families, Mae- 
tride, Lithophagide, and Nymphide ; the first 
family has the ligament internal, and the others 
external. The foot of the animal is small and 

* Conchiferes tenuipédes, Lamarck. Tenuipeda, from 
tenuis, Lat., slender, and pedes, feet. ;- 
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compressed, and the gaping of the shells in 
most instances very inconsiderable. 


Famity 5.—Mactride.* 


In this family the valves are equal, ge- 
nerally gaping slightly at the sides, and having 
the ligament placed in the interior. There 
are 7 genera. 

25. LuTraria. — Shell equivalve, inequila- 
teral, transverse; two 
cardinal teeth in one 
valve, and a trian- C ) 
gular pit; no lateral 
teeth; aspoon-shaped 
lobe, containing the eos 
hinge. Animal similar to the Mactra. —13 
species recent, some of which are also fossil, 


and 3 fossil only. 
- Found in the sand at the mouth of rivers in 


and lateral teeth, one of 
which is shaped like the letter 


* Les Mactracées, Lamarck. 
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V, and has the point near the boss; valves 
slightly inequilateral, and gaping a little on 
each side; bosses protuberant. Animal, foot 
sharp, oval, and long. —33 species recent, and 
3 fossil. 

The Mactre live in the sand, and are found 
in all quarters of the world. This genus in- 
cludes many rare and beautiful species; the 
shells exhibit rather a diversity of form, but are 
generally more or less triangular. 

27. CRASSATELLA. — Shell oye ine- 
quilateral, solid, and é | 
heavy, not gaping; 
hinge very thick; car- 
dinal teeth, two in one [/ 
valve, one in the other; 
lateral teeth scarcely 
seen; a triangular cartilage under the bosses; 
ligament internal; muscular impressions very — 


distinct. -Animal unknown. — 11 species recent, 
and 14 fossil.* 


Mature specimens of this shell are very 


* Deshayes divides this genus into two, describing seven 
or eight species under the genus Crassatella, and the rest 
with others under a new genus which he names Meso- 
desma, 
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thick; their locality is New Holland and the 
- gouthern seas. 

28. Mrsopresma (Deshayes). — Shell ovate, 
transverse or triangular, equivalve, rather com- 
_ pressed, and generally closed; the hinge has two 
thick lateral teeth in each valve, between 


which is situated a deep spoon-shaped cavity 
for the ligament. Animal, foot very flat, qua- 
drangular.—10 species. 

29. ERycina. — Shell transverse, small, and 
resembling the Cras- 
_ satella, but having ob- ZL 
long lateral teeth, and rr = 
rarely gaping; liga- (1. sal 
ment small, placed in \ \ ¢ 
atriangular pit. Ani- W Pelaeoday 
mal unknown. — 2 pee sata 


‘Species recent, and 10 fossil. 
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This genus is found in the sand on the shores — 
of New Holland and the Mediterranean. 

30. UNGULINA. — Shell transverse or almost | 
round; valves nearly equi- 
lateral, and not gaping; 
one bifid cardinal tooth in 
each valve, and at the side 


a long pit; no lateral teeth. 
Animal unknown. — 2 species, recent. 

The exterior of this shell is rayed, and the 
interior of a reddish colour; it is found in Se- 
negal, New Holland, and the Mediterranean, 
and the animal perforates rocks, &c. The 
shells are small, thin, and transparent. 

31. AMPHIDESMA. — Shell round, or rather 
oblong, slightly gaping and 7 | 
inequilateral; two cardinal 
teeth and a long narrow pit 
between, often lateral teeth; 
ligament both external and 


internal. Animal un- 
known. —16 species, recent. 

These shells, which are small, are found i in 
the sand on the sea-coasts of tropical countries, 


and also those of England, Holland, &c. 
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Famity 6.—Lithophagide.* 


This family comprises a small number of 
genera, which, like the T'ubicolide and Pho- 
ladide, inhabit rocks, stones, &c., into which 
they bore: they possess an external ligament, 
and have no tube or shelly pieces uniting the 
_valves, the characteristic mark of the genera 
mentioned above. The holes they make are 
tolerably deep, as they conceal nearly the whole 
of their shell; the entrance is usually small. 
There are three genera. 

32. SAXICAVA. — Shell transverse, inequi- 
lateral, thick, and solid, 
gaping, rather variable se 
in form; teeth and 


‘posses obsolete or in- 
distinct. Animal, foot 
small, thin, and pointed. —6 species recent, 
and 6 fossil. 

The Saxicava perforates and inhabits rocks, 
oyster-shells, roots of sea-weed, &c., and is 
known in the South Seas, Mediterranean, 
Northern Ocean, &c. It appears greatly to 


* Les Lithophages, Lamarck. 
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resemble the Pholas in its habits, and is found — 
in calcareous rocks, which it is supposed — 
to pierce by means of an acid. Masses of 
rock on the coast of England are frequently — 
found pierced with innumerable small holes, 
the entrances to the habitations of these ani- 
mals. M. Fleuriau de Bellevue, who has ex- 
amined this family particularly, finds they are 
phosphorescent. 

33. PETRICOLA.— Shell inequilateral, vari- 
ously oblong, trans- 
verse, and equivalve, 
no epidermis; hinge 
furnished with two 
teeth on one valve, 
and one or two on the other; slightly gaping. 
Animal, foot small and tongue-shaped.— 11 
species recent, and 4 fossil. 

Found in many parts of the world in rocks, 
corals, &c., but most abundant in America. | 
The shell is rather delicate, white, and ra- 
diated. | 
34. Venrruris.— Shell transverse, inequi- 
lateral, striated, and slightly gapmg; three 
cardinal teeth placed close to each other, ge- 
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nerally in each valve; ligament exterior. Anz-' 
mal, foot compressed and 
long. —8 species recent, and 
2 fossil. 

The Venerupis excavates 


stones and corals: it is found on the coasts of 
England, France, the countries washed by the 
Mediterranean, &c. ‘The colour is a dirty 
white. 

By some authors this genus is not admitted. 
Sowerby says they do not bore into the 
rocks, but are merely cast into the cavities in 
which they dwell, by accident. He unites 
them to the Veneride, under the name of 
Pullastra. 


Famity 7.— Nymphide.* 


Many of the genera of this family comprise 
very beautiful shells, being smooth, polished, 
and tinged with shades of pink, orange, &c. 
They are usually oblong, and rather more flat- 
tened than the preceding families. The liga- 
ment is always external, and supported by a 
thickened hinge-plate, (called a nympha, or 


* Les Nymphacées, Lamarck. 
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callosity) which often projects, and the valves 
either do not gape, or so slightly that it is al- 
most imperceptible. There are never more 
than two cardinal teeth on the same valve, and 
only some of the genera have lateral teeth. 
These shells are all “toral, and bury them- 
selves in the sand.— There are 8 genera. 

35. SANGUINOLARIA. — Shell transverse, 
equivalve, inequilateral, 
shghtly gaping at both 
ends; hinge having in 
each valve two teeth 
approaching each other. 
Animal unknown.—4 species recent. From 
Jamaica, New Holland, the Indian and Ame- 


rican seas. — | 
36. Psammopia.—Shell transverse, oval, 


~ SQW ISS 


slightly gaping at each end; hinge having two 
teeth on one valve, and one on the other; 
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‘bosses prominent, thin epidermis. Animal un- 
-known. — 18 species recent. 

This genus presents a good deal of beauty, 
the shells being often ornamented with lively 
colours. There are species from the Indian 
Ocean, North Sea, New Holland, &c. 

Here follows in Lamarck’s system a genus 
called Psammotea, which is now discarded: it 
seems to have been formed on imperfect shells. 

37. GALEOMMA (Turton). — Shell thin, 
equivalve, inequilateral, gaping, 
one cardinal tooth in each valve; 
the ligament is small and du- 


plex, partly internal and partly 
external, Animal unknown. —2 species. 

Found in the Atlantic Ocean. <A small 
white and thin shell, covered with waved longi-’ 
tudinal stripes. 

38. TELLINA.— Shell nearly equivalve, trans- 
verse or orbicular, and greatly compressed ; 
the valves on the ligamental side irregularly 
undulated; cardinal and lateral teeth two, the 
latter sometimes wanting; ligament on the 
shortest side. Animal, foot compressed and 
pointed. —62 species recent, and 16 fossil. 
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The Tellinas are all attractive from their 
beautiful colour and elegant shape. The ani- 


mal has the power of springing to a consider- 
able distance, by folding a portion of its body, 
and then suddenly extending it; the shell 
being closed at the same time with a loud 
snap. They bore into the sand on the sea- 
shore, and often become the prey of carnivorous 


shell-fish, as the Buccinum, &c. The valves. 


are not always similar, one being occasionally 
more convex than the other, the colours and 
bands also differing. They are found in all 
parts of the world. The valves in some species 
are much more twisted than in others. 


: 
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The genus Tellinides of pearls is now 
united with Tellina. 

39. Corsis. — Shell meee equivalve, 
nearly equilateral, bosses 
curved inwardly, cardi- 
nalteeth two, lateraltwo, | 
one of which is remote. 
Animal unknown. — 1 
species recent, and 2 
fossil. 

The shell of this genus 
is thick and solid: there is but one species in 
a recent state, and that is rare, from India. 

This shell may be easily distinguished by 


the longitudinal and transverse undulations or 
ridges crossing the external surface of the 
valves. It is always of a white colour, and 
tinged with pink occasionally. 

40. Lucina.— Shell nearly round, inequi- 
lateral, bosses small and pointed, the outer 
surface sculptured, cardinal and lateral teeth 
distinct, but variable in number. Animal, foot 
long and cylindrical. —19 species recent, and 
15 fossil. 

From Europe, America, New Holland, &c. 
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The interior of this shell is often punctured 
with small holes or strie. 

41. Donax.— Shell equivalve, inequilateral, 
transverse, wedge-shaped, 
cardinal teeth two, on one 
or both valves, lateral 
variable, hgament on the 
shortest side, which is 


very rouch flattened or 
truncated, valves more or less crenulated at the 
margin. Animal, foot compressed, sharp, and 


angular. — 30 species recent, and 9 fossil. 

The Donaz is found in all parts of the world, 
buried in the sand of the sea shore; many of - 
the species are beautiful. 

42, Capsa.— Shell transverse, somewhat 
triangular, equivalve but rather inequilateral, 
ligament exterior and on the shortest side, two 
cardinal teeth on one valve, and one on the 
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other, none lateral, margins 

not crenulated. Animal, 
foot compressed and very 
large. — 2 species recent. 


India and Brazil produce 
this shell, which hes buried at small depths in 
the sand; it has an epidermis. 

The genus Crassina, which follows Capsa 
in Lamarck’s system, has been removed to the 
next family, under the name of Astarte, which 
had been previously given to it by Sowerby. 


Drvision IL]. —CoNncHIFERA LAMELLIPEDA.* 
Shell closed. 


This division contains four families: Con- 
chide, Cardiide, Arcide, and Naiide. 


FamILy 8. — Conchide.+ 


_ This family is often considered one of the 
‘most beautiful amongst the Bivalves. It is 
composed of shells having three cardinal teeth 
at least in one valve; but not always lateral 


* Conchiferes lamellipédes, Lamarck. Lamellipeda, from 
lamella, a thin plate, and pedes, feet. 
t+ Les Conques, Lamarck. 
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teeth. They are generally orbicular, and 
closed all round. Three of the genera are 
fluviatile, have lateral teeth, and are covered — 
with an epidermis. The rest are marine, and 
have for the most part no lateral teeth or epi- 
dermis. ‘There are seven genera. 

43, CrcLas. — Shell thin, roundish, or trans- 
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verse, equivalvye, and inequilateral, 
two small cardinal teeth in each 
valve, one of which is folded in two, 
but rather uncertain, lateral teeth 
lengthened transversely, and compressed, liga- 
ment exterior; an epidermis. Animal, foot 


large. — 11 species recent. 

‘The shells of this genus are not larger than 
a hazel-nut, and some of the species are very 
thin and transparent, striped transversely with 
hight colours. ‘They inhabit rivers in various 
parts of Europe and America, and have pro- 


jecting, not eroded bosses. im 

44, CyRENA.— Shell thick, in- { 
equilateral, and round in form, 
cardinal teeth three in each valve, 
lateral generally two, ligament 
external, and on the longest side, 
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bosses eroded; an epidermis. Animal similar 
to the Cyclas.—16 species recent, and 11 
fossil. 

Natives of warm climates, particularly of 
Asia: they attain a much greater size than the 
last genus, and have the interior of a beautiful 
violet colour, the outside being occasionally 
tinged with the same. They are fluviatile. 

45. GALATHEA. — Shell equivalve, thick, 
and solid, somewhat trian- 
gular, nearly equilateral, and 
covered by a greenish horny | 
epidermis, cardinal teeth two 


in one valve, and three in the 
other, lateral teeth at some distance, ligament 
exterior, projecting, and swollen. Animal, foot 
large and oblong. —1 species recent. 

Only one species is known of the Galathea, 
which inhabits the rivers of Africa, Ceylon, 
and India, and is very rare. Under the epi- 
dermis the shell is milk-white, stained with 
violet near the base, and marked with rays also 
of a violet colour. 

46. Crprina. — Shell equivalve, inequila- 
teral, obliquely heart-shaped, covered with a 

G 4 
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thick brown epidermis, ligament external, three 


cardinal teeth, and generally one lateral tooth 


in each valve, bosses turned on one side. 


Animal, foot large. —1 species recent, and 6 
fossil. | 

Chiefly fossil, with one recent species, Cy- 
prina Islandica, which is found in the North- 
ern Seas. These shells are often very large. 

47, ASTARTE (Sowerby ). — Shell equal 
inequilateral, nearly or- 
bicular, but somewhat 
transverse; two. di- 
verging teethin the right 
valve, with one distinct, 
and one obsolete tooth 


in the left, covered with a Breen epidermis 


/ 
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One of the muscular impressions is divided into 
‘two; ligament external. Animal like the 
other genera of this family. —4 recent, and 12 
fossil. | 

Some of the species are English, and are 
generally found on the sandy mud at very 
variable dep ths. 

48, CyTHERIA. — Shell equivalve, inequi- 
lateral, triangular or transverse, 
heament on the longest side, 
four cardinal teeth in one valve, 
and three in the other, lateral 
teeth none. Animal, foot large. 


— 78 species recent, and 9 fossil. 

These shells resemble much the Venus in their 
beauty and colouring, but the number of teeth 
shghtly distinguishes them. They inhabit 
the Indian and Atlantic Oceans, and one species, 
the Cytheria lusoria, is found in the Chinese 
seas; the latter is employed by the Japanese 
and Chinese in certain games, and is painted 
by them in the interior of various colours, and 
representing various figures. 

This genus resembles so greatly the next 
that some authors class them together: the 
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fourth cardinal tooth, which is supposed to 
distinguish them, is sometimes scarcely visible. — 

49. Venus. —Shell equivalve, inequilateraly 
nearly round or oval, some- = 
times rough on the outside, 
and every where closely shut. 
Three cardinal teeth in each 


valve, sometimes lateral 


é at er a) ~ e 
teeth, bosses slightly turned Gs Lee | 


S 


\\ 


on one side, ligament on the Se — 
longest side. Animal, foot variable in form, 
but compressed. — 96 species recent, and 13° 
fossil. 

This genus, which is one of the most beau- 
tiful amongst the Dimyaria, is found in all parts 
of the world. The species Venus mercenaria is 
cut by the North American Indians into beads, 
of which they construct their wampum or 
treaty belts, and the shells are also used among 
them as money, and are made into ornaments 
for their dresses. Most species serve as food 
for man. These Mollusca lie buried in the 
sand, at a short distance from the shore, and 
are most abundant in hot climates. i 


Lamarck’s genus Venericardia is now sup- 
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pressed, and the species forming it united to 
the genus Cardita in the following family. 


FAMILY 9. — Cardiide.* 


The Cardiide, or Cockle family, are the next 
in order; there are four genera. The cardinal 
teeth are irregular both in form and situation, 
and there are generally one or two lateral teeth. 
The shells are usually globular, and are almost 
all marked with raised ribs; they often present 
also the form of a heart, when they are seen 
on the side upon which the ligament is placed. 
50. Carpium. — Shell heart-shaped, equi- 
valve, nearly equilateral, a 
having generally radiated 
ribs, and the borders of the 
valves toothed or plaited, 
two cardinal and two la- 
teral teeth in each valve, 


ligament exterior, bosses 
prominent. Animal, foot large. —48 species 
recent, and 30 fossil. 

_ Some of the species are very beautiful, and 


* Les Cardiacées, Lamarck. 
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others very singular in form; amongst the 
latter is the species Cardium cardissa, in which — 
the valves are flattened, but in a contrary — 
manner to the generality of flat Bivalves. This 
genus is found almost every where lying bu- 
ried in the sand near the sea-shore; by means 
of their long elbow-shaped foot, the animals 
have the power of leaping to a considerable 
distance. Cardium edule is the common spe- 
cies, and is frequently used as an article of 
food. 

51. CAaRpDITA. — Shell equivalve, oblong, in- 
equilateral, having in one valve two unequal 


teeth, one short and straight under the bosses, 
the other oblique, and in the other one thick, — 
oblique, elongated tooth. Valves more or less 
strongly ribbed or smooth, waved at the edge. 
Animal, foot large and thick. ——25 species 
recent, 7 fossil. 

Some species are said to attach themselves 
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by a byssus to rocks. They are brought from 
Amboyna, New Holland, Africa, and the 
Northern Seas. 

52. CYPRICARDIA. — Shell egg ach ra- 
diated from the summit LZ 
to the base, equivalve, 
very inequilateral, bosses 


very near one end, having 
three cardinal and one lateral tooth in each 
-yalvye. Animal unknown. —4 species recent, 
7 fossil. 

Found principally in masses of coral in St. 
Domingo, and on the coasts of Guinea and 
New Holland. It also bores into soft stones. 
© The genus Hiatella of Lamarck is no longer 
used. The only species he mentions is found 

to be a Saxicava. 
53. Isocarp1a. — Shell cata equi- 
valve, Seer 
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Yather spiral, recurved 
mm the same direction, 
and not touching each 
other; cardinal teeth two, 
lateral, one ineach valve; 
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ligament exterior. Animal, foot rather large. 
—3 species recent, 1 of which is also fossil, and 
5 fossil only. : 

The bosses of this shell are so peculiar that — 
they easily indicate the genus. The Jsocardia 
lives usually in the sand within reach of the 
waves, and is found in Europe, the East and — 
West Indies, and New Holland; the Lsocardia 
cor is frequently met with in Dublin Bay. 
At Torbay the animal is fried by the fisher- 
men, and the dish called “red noses.” 


FAMmILy 10.— Arcide.* 


The next family is the Arcide, or Ark 
shells, which are distinguished from all the 
others by the great number of teeth; they 
have the appearance of those of a fine saw, and 
form a straight or curved continuous line, 
without any distinction of cardinal or lateral. 
There are five genera, the greater number of 
which bury themselves in sand near the coasts, 
all being at the same time marine, and some 
attaching themselves to the rocks by a byssus. 


* Les Arcacées, Lamarck. 
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54. CucuLLma. — Shell equivalve, inequi- 
lateral; bosses not touching each other; muscu- 
lar impression forming 
a partly detached shelly 
plate within; hinge 
‘straight, with a row of 


small teeth; lgament : 
external. Animal, foot large.—1 species recent, 
6 fossil. 

This shell greatly resembles the Arca: there 
is but one species, which is found in the sand 
in the Indian Ocean: its colour is a deep cin- 
namon brown externally, and brown tinged 
with violet internally. 

r 55. ARcA.— Shell transverse, nearly equi- 
valve, inequilateral, heart-shaped, valves ribbed, 
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and in some species gaping at the lower part; 
hinge straight; bosses prominent and distant, 
and often a little recurved; ligament external. 
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Animal, foot short and thick. —40 species re- 
cent, 18 fossil. 

Some of the species bury themselves in the : 
sand, and others moor themselves by a byssus | 
to stones, coral, &c.; a few have one valve 
larger than the other, and many have a velvety - 
or shelly .epidermis, frequently ending in a 
deep fringe at the margin. ‘They are found in 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans, the 
Mediterranean, &c. 

56. PrctuncuLus. — Shell nearly round, 
equivalve, almost equila- 
teral; hinge curved, witha 
line of teeth diverging on 
each side, those in the 
middle being sometimes 
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ment external, hairy epi- ete 
dermis. Animal, foot a 
large. — 20 species recent, 
15 fossil. | 
Lhe Pectunculus is found in the West Indies, 
Atlantic Ocean, and Mediterranean, where it 


lives on the sandy or muddy coasts, and moves 
with the aid of its foot. Many of the species 
have a soft downy epidermis. No byssus. 
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57. Nucuta. — Shell varying in shape, 
equivalve, inequilateral; teeth 
small, numerous, and prominent, 
with a large spoon-shaped one in 
the middle; hinge curved or 
straight; bosses contiguous and 


curved; ligament partly inter- 
nal; epidermis green, or dark olive brown. 
Animal, foot large but thin. —10 species recent, 
7 fossil. 

The localities of this genus are the Baltic 
and Mediterranean, the Indian Seas, the En- 
glish Channel, &c., where they are met with on 
the sand and mud, either on the open coast or 
at the mouth of rivers. ‘The shell is generally 
pearly inside. 

58. Triconta.— Shell pearly; cardinal teeth 
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oblong, transversely furrowed, two in the right 
valve and four in the other; equivalve, inequi- 
lateral, triangular, mbbed or furrowed, liga- 
ment external. Animal, foot sharp.— 1 oe 
cies recent, 17 fossil. 

There is only one species, which is found in 
the deep seas of New Holland. The interior 
is lined with highly iridescent mother of 
pearl. | 

Lamarck had originally placed this genus 
amongst the Arcacées (where Deshayes thinks it 
should be placed); he afterwards made it, with 
another genus Castalia, into a family ; but it has 
since been ascertained that the Castalia belongs 
to the Unionide, and it is therefore here left as 
was originally intended. 


FAamMILty 11. =—-Nadide.* 


In this family there are four genera: they 
are all inhabitants of fresh water, and particu-. 
larly of American rivers, of a dark brown co- 
lour outside, caused by an epidermis, and very 
pearly within, with teeth not very distinctly 


visible. 


* Les Nayades, Lamarck. 
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The shells of this family (like all others 
which are lined with what is called mother-of- 
pearl)are sometimes found to contain pearls of a 
good quality, and in large numbers, as many as 
sixteen having been taken from one shell. The 
Esk and Conway are celebrated for them. Sir 
Richard Wynn, chamberlain to Catherine, 
queen of Charles II., is said to have presented 
her majesty with a Conway pearl, which is to 
this day honoured with a place in the regal 
crown. Some of the Scotch rivers have pro- 
duced numerous specimens of large and beau- 
tiful pearls, which have borne a high price. 
A paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1693 gives a curious account of the fishery for 
these pearls in the river Omagh, county Tyrone, 
Ireland. “The poor people,” the writer says, 
«in the summer months go into the water, and 
some with their toes, some with wooden tongs, 

and some by putting a sharpened stick into the 
opening of the shell, take them up; and al- 


though, by a common estimate, not above one 
shell in a hundred may have a pearl, and of 
these pearls not above one in a hundred be to- 
lerably clear, yet a vast number of fair mer- 
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chantable pearls are offered for sale by these 
people every summer assizes. Some gentlemen 
of the country make good advantage thereof, 
and myself heard that a miller took out a pearl 
which he sold for 4/. 10s. to a man that sold it 


—"s 


for 10/.; the last purchaser sold it to the late 
Lady Glenlealy for 302. with whom I saw it © 


in a necklace: she refused 80/. for it from the 


late Duchess of Ormond.” 
Between the years 1761 and 1764 the pearls 
found in the mussels of the river Tay were 


worth 10,0002. It is not uncommon now to 


find pearls which are sold for one or even two 
pounds. oN 
59. Unto.— Shell thick and solid, trans- 


verse, equivalve, inequilateral; bosses promi- 
nent and eroded; cardinal teeth solid, short, 
and oblique; ligament external. sais foot 
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very large, thick, and of a square form.— 
83 species recent, and two fossil. 

The Unio is found in the rivers of Europe, 
both the Indies, and elsewhere; it is called the 
fresh-water mussel. It buries itself in the sand, 
with the bosses undermost, and sometimes 
produces tolerably large pearls: the valves in 
some species are not quite closed, and they are 
often highly iridescent within, sometimes white, 
sometimes pink; the colour, however, though 
constant in some species, frequently varies in 
different individuals of the same. 

60. Hyria.— Shell equivalve, obliquely tri- 
angular; hinge mar- 
gin straight, both \ 
extremities elevated 
and winged ; cardinal 
tooth long, and di- 

vided into many 


parts, lateral tooth ——— 
long; ligament external. Animal resembling 
that of the Unio.—2 species recent. 
Found in exotic lakes, covered with an olive- 
coloured epidermis, and pearly within. 
| 61, AnoponTA.—Shell generally thin, equi- 
H 3 
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valve, inequilateral; hinge straight, with either 
no teeth or mere rudiments; shell transverse; 
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ligament external. Animal resembling that of 
the Unio.— 15 species recent. 

They lie buried in the sand or mud of lakes 
and ponds, and are found distributed in every 
quarter of the world; the valves are thin and 
large, pearly, and covered with an epidermis. 
From their shape and lightness they are used 
in France for skimming milk. 

62. IRn1pINA.— Shell equivalve, inequilateral ; 
hinge very long; teeth 
small, like little tuber- 
cles, and numerous ; very 


iridescent; ligament ex- 
ternal. Animal, foot 
compressed and sharp.—1 species recent. 
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_ This genus, which only possesses one species, 
the Iridina exotica, is found in the rivers of 
warm climates, the Nile amongst others; the 
shell is rather thick, very brilliant inside, and 
of ared cast. Caillaud says that the natives 
of Egypt use it in preparing flax, and as spoons 
in measuring oil, butter, and different kinds of 
provisions. 


Division LV.—ConcHIFERA AMBIGUA.* 


This division contains but one family, Cha- 
mide. : 
FamILy 12.— Chamide.t 

The Chamide form the last family of the 
‘ Dimyaria : the shells are large, rough, irregular, 
and attach themselves by one of their valves to 
rocks, corals, &c., or even to each other in a 
curious manner. ‘There are three genera. 
_ 63. Dicrras.— Shell inequivalve; bosses 
very much lengthened, distorted, 
and turned different ways; one large 
tooth in the largest valve. Animal 


unknown. — 2 species fossil. 


_*® Les Conchiféres ambigus, Lamarck. Ambigua, from 
ambiguus, Lat., doubtful. 
t+ Les Camacées, Lamarck. 
H 4 
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These shells are only found in the fossil state, — 
and are very irregular in form, and by most na- 
turalists are now included in the next genus. » 

64. CHama. — Shell irregular, spiny, or 
rough, inequivalve; bosses recurved and un- 


equal, turning either to the right or left; one 
thick and long tooth in one valve, and a deep 
pit in the other; ligament external. Animal: 
foot small.—17 species recent, and 13 fossil. 
These shells appear to present almost every 
variety of shape and colour; the former 
fact is perhaps owing to the accidents of their — 
position. They are confined to warm climates, 
the Mediterranean being the lowest tempera- 
ture. They are found usually at small depths 
in the sea, affixed by the largest valve to rocks, 
&c., and occasionally united together in large 
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masses. ‘They are so firmly attached that it is 
difficult to avoid breaking the shell when they 
are removed from rocks. 

65. ETHERIA. — Shell inequivalve, very irre- 
gular; teeth none; bosses short and indistinct ; 


ligament external, penetrating partly into the 
shell. Animal, foot large.—5 species recent. 
This genus is found in the rivers of Africa 
and Madagascar, and is abundant in the Nile 
above the Cataracts, where'the inhabitants col- 
lect them for the purposes of ornamenting their 
tombs with the shells, and feeding upon the 
animal. ‘They are pearly within, foliaceous on 
the outside, large, and fix themselves by the 
under valve often to one another, presenting 
the most curious distortions of form. The in- 
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terior of the valves is often of a vivid green 
eolour, and raised in small blisters, which are 
said to be formed by the accidental introduc- — 
tion of small particles of sand during the form- 
ation of the nacrous fluid. 


OrvDER III. 


MONOMY ARIA.” 


Nearly the whole of the genera arranged 
under this order and its families, attach them- 
selves to rocks and other substances, not pos- 
sessing the power of locomotion enjoyed by the 
Dimyaria, still less that degree with which the 
Univalves are endowed. ‘They are more 
limited in number than the Bivalves possessing 
two muscular impressions, but there are among 
them several well known, and to us useful 
genera, as the Oyster, the Mussel, and the 
Pearl Oyster. 


* Called sometimes Unimusculosa, the Latin form of 
expressing the sense of Monomyaria, Les Conchiferes 
monomyaires, Lamarck, 
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Division I. — Ligament long and marginal. 
3 families, Tridacnide, Mytilide, Malleide. 


FamiLy 1.— Tridacnide.* 

The Tridacnide, or Clams, are the giants of 
the acephalous Mollusca, nearly all the species 
attaining a large size; they are transverse and 
equivalve, and attach themselves by a fibrous 
muscle to rocks and corals. They are generally 

found in exposed situations.—Only two genera. 

66. I'r1mpacna.— Shell regular, equivalve, 


inequilateral, transverse; two compressed blunt 
teeth in each valve; a wide opening on one 
side of the bosses for the passage of the byssus ; 
ligament external. Animal, foot cylindrical 
and thick.—7 species recent. 

These shells are brought from the Indian 
Ocean, where they attain so large a size that a 
single person can with difficulty carry one 


* Tes Tridacnées, Lamarck. 
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valve, and some, indeed, have been said to 


weigh 500 lbs. In Roman Catholic countries, 


the shells are sometimes used as receptacles for — 


the holy water in the churches, and formerly 
they were considered sufficiently valuable to 
form a present to a monarch, those in the 
church of St. Sulpice at Paris having been pre- 
sented to Francis the First by the republic of 
Venice. The animal is correspondingly large, 
and it has been stated that more than one 
hundred persons can make a meal upon that 
which inhabits the Tridacna gigas: this may 
be an exaggeration, but there is no doubt the 
architect of so extensive a dwelling must be 
exceedingly large.* The Yridacna adheres to 
the rocks by a stout and strong byssus with so 
much tenacity as to require the aid of a hatchet 
to separate them. A specimen of this shell, 
brought from Sumatra, is now in Arno’s Vale, 


Treland, and weighs 507 lbs., each valve being 


four feet six inches in length, and two feet five 


and a halfinches in breadth. The interior of the — 


shell is of an opaque white, and very beautiful. 


* The valves are so large as probably to require cen- 
turies to complete their growth. Reeve’s Conchologia 
Systematica. 
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67. Hipporus. — Shell equivalve, regular, 
inequilateral; valves closed, transverse, two 


compressed teeth in each valve; ligament ex- 
ternal; shell imbricated with numerous tuber- 
cles. Animal similar to that of the Tridacna. 
-— 1 species recent. 

_ The Hippopus has no opening in the valves, — 
and is therefore presumed to be destitute of a 
byssus. It is not nearly so large as the Tri- 
dacna, and is a common shell in collections, 
although there is only one species, the Hippopus 
maculatus, from the Indian Ocean. 


FamiLy 2.— Mytilde.* 
The Mytilide, or Mussel family, possesses 


* Les Mytilacées, Lamarck. 
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four genera; they have all more or less the — 
shape of the common genus, and some are — 
pearly in the inside. Their habits vary, some — 
attaching themselves by a byssus to the rocks, 
whilst others perforate them; in all the liga- 
ment is external, and they have rarely any 
teeth. 

* 68. MoproLa.— Shell rather transverse, equi- 
valve, inequilateral ; bosses pro- 
minent and slightly removed 
from the end; valves gaping a 
little; no teeth; ligament al- 


most internal. Animal, foot 
tongue-shaped.—27 species recent, and 20 
fossil. 

Attached by a byssus to the rocks, of which 
they sometimes almost cover the surface. 
Sometimes found in holes of stones, madre- 
pores, &c. ‘They are met with in the Indian 
Seas, New Holland, the Atlantic, &c. 

e 69. LirHopomus (Cuvier). — Shell trans- 
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verse, cylindrically oblong, equivalve, and co- 
_yvered with a brown epidermis; extremities 
round; bosses scarcely prominent. The hinge 
is straight; ligament mostly internal. Animal, 
foot tongue-shaped. 

The Lithodomus, when young, suspends itself — 
to rocks by a byssus*, but, as it grows, it 
_ pierces a hole, and introduces itself, forming a 
cavity which thenceforward it never leaves: 
indeed, after a short time, as it merely enlarges 
the interior, without making the entrance any 
wider, its increasing bulk renders it unable to 
quit its cell, and in these circumstances its 
byssus dies away, being no longer necessary. 
It is common in the Mediterranean and the 
Antilles, where it often 
pierces other shells. 

70. Mytiuus. Shell lon- 
gitudinal, equivalve, ham- 
shaped, somewhat triangular, 
bosses placed at the extreme 
end, hinge mostly without 


teeth; fastened by a byssus; 


* This assertion is from Cuvier ; Sowerby thinks it 
has no byssus, 
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ligament partly internal. Animal, foot thin 
and cylindrical. —38 species recent, and 9 fossil. 
The Mytilus or Mussel is found in most parts 
of the world, and is abundant on rocky coasts, 
where it is met with, attached by its byssus so 
as to be covered at high tide: an instance is 
known of a lobster having been found covered 
with them. When the shell of the common 
English species, the Mytilus edulis, is freed 
from its epidermis and polished, it is of a beau- 
tiful deep purple colour; the animal is much 
sought after as an article of food, and, although 
not equal to the oyster, makes a palatable dish ; 
but care is necessary, as it is often unwhole- 
some. requently towards the end of autumn, 
small crabs are found in the shell of the Myt- 
lus, which live there sheltered from danger 
without hurting the inhabitant. Small seed 
pearls are sometimes found in this species. 
One or two species are found in fresh water, — 
the Danube, the Wolga, and Rhine, the London 
Docks, &c. &. A new generic name, Dris- 
sena, has been given to them by M. Vanbene- 
den, but it has not been universally adopted. 
71. Pinna. Shell equivalve, rather trian- 
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gular, ham-shaped; bosses terminal, the other 
extremity gaping; no teeth; a long and some- 


what internal ligament; shell thin and fragile. 
Animal, foot thin, worm-shaped.—16_ species 
recent, and 4 fossil. 

The Pinna is usually found moored to the 
sand by its byssus; it is common to nearly all 
seas, and grows to a considerable size, some 
specimens being a foot anda half long; one 
species is found in our own seas on the coasts of 
Dorsetshire and Sussex. Pearls are occasion- 
ally found in the shell of the Pinna, but they 
are of an amber colour and of little value; 
sometimes a small species of crab takes up 
its abode inside, without prejudice to either 
party. A species found in the Mediterranean 
is much sought after by the inhabitants of Si- 
cily and Calabria, not only as an article of food, 
but also for the sake of its byssus, which is 

I 
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long, fine, shining, and abundant: of this they 
fabricate a species of cloth, very remarkable for 
its warmth and softness, but which will not take - 
any dye. In the British Museum there is a 
pair of gloves made of this material, in a case 
with some large specimens of the shell; and it 
is recorded in history, that Pope Benedict XV. 
had a pair of stockings presented to him in 
1754 made of this material; they were enclosed 
in a very small box, and were extremely fine in 
texture. 


FamiLty 3.— Malleide.* 


The shells of this family are foliaceousf, 
and have the interior highly iridescent and 
pearly; indeed they comprise amongst their 
number the pearl oyster: there are five genera, 
and nearly all adhere by a byssus. 

72. CRENATULA. — Shell nearly equivalve, 
irregular, foliated, flattened; hinge straight, 
marked with a few semicircular excavations ; 


* Les Malléacées, Lamarck. 

_+ Composed of thin plates of shell, laid one upon the 
other, each successive lamina projecting beyond its poe 
decessor. 
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ligament internal ; 
no distinct opening 
for the byssus. Anz- 
mal unknown. —7 
species, recent. 
This shell, which 
is thin and fragile, lodges in sponges, &c. It 
is brought from India and Australia. The bys- 
sus has not been seen, and therefore it is not 


positively ascertained whether it possesses one. 
| 73. Perna.— Shell nearly equivalve and 
flat, irregular, gaping Veber. 
for the passage of the oS 
byssus; bosses small; 
margins very brittle; (7 
hinge straight and | | 
broad, divided into \“ 
parallel grooves. Ani- 
mal, foot very small. . 
_—10 species recent, 6 fossil. 
_ From India, the Cape de Verde Islands, &c., 
generally found moored to rocks deep in the 
sea, and occasionally to mangrove trees. Con- 
siderable clusters are frequently found attached 
firmly to each other by the byssus. 
Ly 
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TA, Mateus. — Shell irregular, variously 
distorted, nearly equivalve; hinge margin gene- 
rally very long, extended out into two ears; no 


Hl 
IA 


teeth, but a conical pit under the boss, which 
is small; an oblique notch for the passage of — 
the byssus, near the boss; ligament external. — 
Animal, foot very distinct. —6 species recent. 
The Malleus is a native of the. East and 
West Indies and Australia: it attaches itself 
by a byssus to submarine rocks. The shape is 
so very various, that scarcely two of a species 
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ean be found alike, and the rarity of some 
causes them to be very valuable, and much 
sought after. Externally the appearance is 
very rude and irregular, but, on the other hand, 
the interior is exceedingly beautiful, being lined 
with the most brilliant mother-of-pearl. 

75. VULSELLA. —Shell longitudinal, tongue- 
shaped, nearly equivalve, irre- 


gular; bosses equal; hinge, with 


J 


a prominent callosity in each LS 
valve, showing an impression |& \ 
of a conical and arched pit for 
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the ligament, which is partly 


external. Animal unknown, 
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without byssus. —6 recent and 


try 


Uj 


1 fossil species. A 


7p 


These shells are not at-|\ 
tached, but are found buried 
in sponge. They are irides- 
cent within, and are brought 
from the Indian Ocean and 
the seas of New Holland. 

This genus was placed by Lamarck in the 
Ostreide family, but more modern naturalists 
place it here. i 

I 3 
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76. AvicuLa.— Shell inequivalve, fragile ; 
hinge margin straight and lengthened; une- 


SOC A i A OO ee 
WAS sea 


—~ 


qually eared; minute teeth; a large byssus. 
Animal, foot conical, worm-shaped, and rather 
long. — 21 species recent, and 8 fossil. 


There are several beautiful species of the 


Avicula from the Indian Ocean, coast of Brazil, 
New Holland, the Red Sea, &c., and one from 


the Mediterranean. The valves are much in 


the shape of wings. The interior part is pearly 


in the centre: some species have a broad black 
border surrounding it, and the margin termin- 
ated in a fringe, occasioned either by the epi- 


dermis or the foliaceous texture of the exterior. — 


The hinge of the A. Macroptera is used for 
making ornaments (bijoux) called peacock’s 
eyes. 

The Avicula and Meleagrina of Lamarck are 
now classed together, as the animals resemble 
each other. 
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The Avicula Margaritifera, or Pearl Oyster, 


is found chiefly in the Persian Gulf, and at 


Ceylon; itis lined with 
a pearly substance, 
which is formed by the 
animal in thin layers, qj 
and is imported into } \ Mee 

Europe in large quan- 
tities, for the purpose of 
making knife handles, 
buttons, &c., under the name of mother-of-pearl. 
If by any accident the inner surface of the 
shell is injured, so as to cause a fracture in the 
mother-of-pearl, the layers in that place be- 
come for the future irregular, and a lump is 
gradually formed, which from accidental cir- 
cumstances is sometimes oval, sometimes glo- 
bular, and sometimes pear-shaped. earls, as 
these lumps are called, are occasionally found 


- loose in the shell, and in this case the pearly 
substance has been deposited upon .a loose 


grain of sand, or diseased ovum or -°88 of the 
animal. 
“‘ Pearls are small nacrous balls, that become 
formed and hardened within the body of the 
14 
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animal; they are found deposited in the most 
fleshy parts, particularly within and around 


| 
; 


the adductor muscle, and are said to be occa- — 


sioned by the overcharge of those glands whose 
function it is to secrete the nacrous fluid des- 
tined for the internal lining of the shell. When 
the animal is thus diseased, this beautiful 
iridescent fluid is very irregularly discharged, 
being also deposited upon the inner surface of 
the shell in little excrescences; these are often 
detached, and form articles of commerce as 


pearls of inferior value, the former being con- 


sidered more precious, both on account of their 
rotundity of form and the eleamness and beauty 
of their complexion.” * 

Excellent imitations of pearls have been 
made with hollow glass globules, the inside of 
which is covered with a liquid called pearl 
essence, and then filled with white wax: 


the essence is composed of the silver-coloured 


particles which adhere to the scales of the 
Bleak fish, and was first applied to this purpose, 
by a Frenchman named Jacquin, early in the 


* Reeve’s Con. Sys. ' 
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last century. The accounts of the pearl fishery 
are exceedingly interesting. 


Division II. — Ligament not marginal, con- 
tracted into a short space under the bosses. 
Always visible. The shells are all inequivalve. 


Two families, Pectenide, Ostreide. 


Famity 4. — Pectenide. * 


_ The genera of this family are all more or 
less fan-shaped, and marked with rays from the 
bosses to the circumference; the substance of 
the shell is solid, not foliaceous. Some are 
attached, others free. — There are five genera. 
77. PEpuM.— Shell irregular, longitudinal, 
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* Les Pectinides, Lamarck. 
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or hatchet-shaped, inequivalve, and slightly 
eared. A groove or pit in each valve, which 
increases in size with age, and bears the liga- 
ment; bosses unequal and distant, the lower 
.valve rather convex, with the sides reflected 
over, upper valve flattish. A large yellow bys- 
sus. — Animal, foot small.—1 recent species. 

The only species known is found in the 
Indian Seas, at great depths, and is rare. It is 
white, slightly tinged with purple near the 
bosses; and buries itself partially i madre- 
pores, in crevices of its own boring. 

78. Lima. — Shell longitudinal, nearly equi- 
valve, obliquely fan-shaped, slightly eared ; 


valves gaping near the bosses, which are dis- 
tant; hinge without teeth; no byssus. A tri- 


v 
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angular pit for the ligament.— Animal, foot 
cylindrical. —6 species recent, and 18 fossil. 

The Lima is almost always white; some of 
the species are rare. It is found on the coasts 
of America and the Isle of France. It has a 
brown horny epidermis. 

The genus Plagiostoma of Lamarck, which 
he placed after Zima, and which contained six 
species, is by Deshayes divided between Lima 
and Spondylus. He thinks the genus unne- 
cessary. 

79. Prcoten. — Shell regular, nearly round, 
eared, ribbed or furrowed, 
Inequivalve ; ligament in- 
ternal and _ triangular ; 
hinge margin straight; no 
teeth; bosses contiguous. 


— Animal, foot small, di- 
lated at the extremity. — 
61 species recent*, and 
68 entirely fossil. 

The animal of the Pecten has the power of 
making frequent and sudden contractions of its 


* Several of the recent species are also found fossil. 
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muscles, by which means it moves rapidly 
through the water; and it requires some agility 
to catch the shell, as it flutters amongst the 
corals where it dwells. Aristotle mentions 
their power of leaping; and this observation 
has since been confirmed. A basket full of the 
common Pecten placed at the edge of the water 
has been speedily emptied, by the individuals 
springing from their confinement to their native 
element. Some of the species are stout and 
heavy, others thin and transparent, and many 
are ornamented with beautiful colours. 

The Pecten is found almost every where; on 
our south coasts it is abundant, and much used 
as an article of food: In some countries the 
shells of the Pecten maximus are used as plates 
by the poor; in Paris the restaurateurs employ 
them for the same purpose, when serving up a 
certain preparation of mushrooms; and in Eng- 
land they are employed in cooking scalloped — 
oysters, and the shell is consequently known as 
the scallop shell. The Pecten Jacobeus was 
formerly the badge of the pilgrims who had 
been to the Holy Land, and was worn on their 


‘) 
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eaps and cloaks. 
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80. PLicaTuLA. Shell Se slanly evan 
inequivalye, one valve being more 
convex than the other, sides strongly 
and transversely grooved ; ligament 


internal, between the teeth; bosses 
unequal. Animal unknown.— 5 
species recent, and 10 fossil. 
Attached by the under valve to stones, &c. 
81. SPONDYLUS. — Shell eared, inequivalve, 
rough, with spines and plaits; 
two strong teeth, uniting the 
valves closely; bosses unequal, 


that of the lower valve pro- 
jecting; ligament internal. » 
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The Spondylus lives at great een in the 
sea, and attaches itself to corals, &c.: it has 
often been found fixed to anchors, cannons, and 


— 21 species recent, and 9 


other iron articles that have been for some time 
at the bottom of the sea. Many of the species 
are very beautiful, and of very vivid colours, 
such as bright red, pink and yellow, or orange. 
A fine collection of these beautiful shells forms 
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at once a union of elegance and beauty hardly 
to be surpassed amongst the bivalves. They 
are found in the Indian Ocean, the Mediter-— 
ranean, and on the American coasts. 

The fossil genus Podopsis of Lamarck, is 
joined by Deshayes to Spondylus, and also some 
species of Plagiostoma. 


Famity 5.— Ostreide.* 


This family comprehends the oyster tribe, 
and the genera forming it are usually affixed 
by one valve to stones or rocks; some of the 
shells are foliaceous.— There are four genera. 

82. — OsTREA. — Shell inequivalve, irregular, 
flattened; substance foliaceous; bosses distant, 
and very unequal, that of the lower valve be- 
coming very large with age, upper valve 
smallest ; no teeth. — Animal, no foot.—53 spe- 
cies recent, and 82 fossil. 

Oysters have been found in most parts of 
the world in abundance, although none have as 
yet been discovered in the polar regions: they 


* Des Ostracées, Lamarck. 
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are inhabitants of salt water only, and are 
always found on rocky ground, at no great 
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depth from the shore, attached by the under 
valve. The oyster, and indeed all bivalves 
which adhere by the shell, are covered at their 
birth with a mucilaginous liquid which attaches 
them to the surface of any object on which 
they rest. The animal strengthens this first 
adhesion in the same manner that it increases 
the size of its shell. At the mouths of several 
American, African, and Indian rivers, great 
quantities of oysters are found attached to the 
roots of trees, and even to their branches, 
where they are so situated as to be covered by 
the tide. Mrs. Lee, in her “ Stories of Strange 
Lands” says, “ The flavour of the tree-oyster is 
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delicious; they are small, and cover the lower 
branches of the mangroves. ‘Two or three 
of these branches form an ample luncheon, and 
in the river Gaboon we had a daily supply.” 
In the British Museum, there is a large spe- 
cimen of a crab, to the back and claws of which 
a number of good-sized oysters have attached 
themselves. 

Oysters generally spawn in May, and their 
growth is tolerably rapid; three days after the 
deposition of the spawn, the shell of the young 
oyster may be seen nearly a quarter of an inch 
broad; in three months it is larger than a shil- 
ling, and in six months it exceeds a half-crown 
piece in size. Oysters have been used as food 
almost from time immemorial; the Greeks, but 
more especially the Romans, held them in great 
estimation, those from the Dardanelles, Venice, 
and England being considered the best. The 
English fishery is principally carried on at — 
Wivenhoe, near Colchester, Feversham and 
Milton in Kent, in the Medway, and at Tenby 
in Wales. When the oyster is first taken out 
of the sea, it has frequently a strong muddy 
taste, and it is therefore placed in what is called 
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a preserve, which is a kind of tank dug in the 
sand near the sea, and communicating with it 
by a narrow passage; this place is frequently 
cleared of mud and dirt by letting the water 

run off and refilling it; by this means the 
quality of the oyster is much improved. They 
are not considered wholesome during May, 
June, July, and August, and are not eaten until 
they are one year and a half old. 
_ The animal of the oyster appears to be one of 
the most inanimate of the Mollusca; it remains 
fixed upon a rock, or other submarine object, 
enjoying only the nourishment brought it by 
the waves, and giving scarcely a sign of life, 
except the opening and shutting of its valves. 

The genus Gryphea of Lamarck is by Des- 
hayes and other conchologists incorporated with 
the genus Ostrea. 

83. Pracuna.— Shell nearly equivalve, ir- 
regular, very much 
compressed, irides- 
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f 
valve impressions to receive them; shell thin, 
and nearly transparent. Animal very ii 
known. —3 species recent, 1 fossil. 

Found on sand in India, China, the Red 
Sea, &c. The Placuna Placentia, commonly 
known as the Chinese window oyster, is suffi- 
ciently transparent to be used for windows, 
lanterns, &c., as horn is used in this country.” 
Though the animal has not been much ex- 
amined by naturalists, it 1s obvious that it 
must be exceedingly flat; indeed, not much 
thicker than a shilling; for the valves, when 
closed, appear nearly to touch. The shells 
are sometimes waved, and bent in a curious 
manner. 

84. PLACUNANOMIA (Broderip ).—Shell irre- 
cular, nearly equivalve, smooth, plaited round 
the edge, and somewhat glossy inside. The 
hinge consists of two narrow ribs, unequal in 
length, and converging at the base, in one valve, 


* Mr. Gray mentions that the Chinese use the powder 
of this shell as silver in their water-colour drawings. He 
has himself used it in colouring the figures of fish with 
good effect. It is not quite so brilliant as the powdered 
leaf metal, but it has the advantage of not changing colour 
by exposure. 
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and in the other two corresponding grooves. 
The lower valve has a longitudinal hole near 
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the hinge, and the opening is entirely filled up 
by the ossification of the tendon passing 
through it. Besides the muscular impression 
in the upper valve, there is a mark which 
shows the attachment of the other extremity of 
the tendon of adhesion. 

Mr. Cuming found one species of this sin- 
gular shell attached to dead bivalve shells and 
coral, at the depth of eleven fathoms in the 
Gulf of Dulce, in Costa Rica, Central America. 
It is intermediate, as its name denotes, between 
Placuna and Anomia: the hinge is like the 
former, and the opening in the lower valve for 
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the passage of the tendon causes its resem-— 
blance to the latter. 

85. Anomra. — Shell inequivalve, irregular, 
attached to rocks, &c. by a calcareous mass — 
affixed to a muscle, which - 
passes through a hole in the 
lower valve, the latter being 
small and nearly flat. Animal, 
foot rudimental. —9 species 


recent, and 1 fossil. a 
From the Mediterranean and other Euro- 


pean seas. It is found adhering to oysters and 


recular form of the surface to which it is. 
attached ; so that if fixed to a Pecten, it will be 
striated, &c. It cannot be detached without 
destroying the animal. The calcareous mass 
by which this shell 1 is attached is so constructed 
as to close the hole in the valve when the 
muscle is contracted. The animal is phospho- | 
rescent. It is eaten in France. 
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‘mal. Soft, furnished with a head, most 
een eyes and tentacula, or posse 
arms disposed in the form of a coronet. 
sometimes naked, sometimes enclosing a shell, 


quently with 


but generally having an external shell. 


fre- 
ssing 
Body 


MOLLUSCA. — UNIVALVES. 


DIVIDED INTO FIVE ORDERS. 


Shell, Composed of ONE piegg oly 


1, PTEROPODA. 


2. GASTEROPODA. 


3. TRACHELIPODA. 


4. CEPHALOPODA, 


Animal. Having 
no feet, but 
two opposite 
fins, adapted to 
swimming. 

Shell. ‘Thin ; car- 
tilaginous, or 
horny. 


Animal. Foot united to 


nearly the whole length 


Animal. C 
always enveloped in a shell. 


Foot attached to the neck, and used for crawling. 


Part of the body spiral, and 


of the body, and used] Shel. Spiral, and the mouth either entire at the base, notched, or channelled. 
for crawling. — neds. 
straight, never spiral. 
Shell. Kither cup-shaped, | | PERTH EGTEEN. : ZOOPHAGA. 
or slightly rolled up ; in| 4zmal. Feeding on vegetable substances, and being | Animal. Feeding on animal substances 
some genera not cover-| either marine, fluviatile, or terrestrial. only, and being marine. 
ing the body. Shell. Aperture entire. Shell. Aperture notched or channelled. 


Animal. Feet 
tached to the head. 

Shell. Wither polythala- 
mous or ™monothalamous ; 
Many genera very flat; 
Spire tn or near the centre, 


Or arms ate 


Hyalea, Clio (no 


shell)- 


e 
E1GcuT FAmMILIEs. 


1. Trrronipm. (No shell.) | 1. 


shell), Cleodora, Glaucus, Eolis, Trt- 
Limacina, Cym- tonia, Scyllea, Te- 
bulia, Pneumo- thys, Dorvs. 

dermon (no | 2. DENTALID=. (Shell 


tubular, open at both 
ends.) Dentalium. 

3. PHYLLIDIDE. (Shell 
either of one cup- 
shaped piece, or with | 3- 
moveable pieces at 
the back.) Phyllidea } 4. 
(no shell), Chztonel- 
lus, Chiton, Patella, 
Stphonaria. 

4, SEMIPHYLLIDID®. (Shell 
cup-shaped, but very 
flat.) Plewobranchus, 
Umbrella. 

5, CALYPTREIDM. (Shell 
cup-shaped, though } 7. 
irregularly so ; some 
genera with internal 
pieces.) Parmopho- | 8. 
rus, Emarginula, 
Fissurella, Crepidula, 
Calyptreu, Hyppo-} 9. 
nix, Pileopsis. 

6. BULL HIDE. (Shell 
slightly rolled up.) 
Acera (no shell), }10. 
Bullea, Bulla. 

7. APLYSIDR. (Shell 
nearly flat and thin.) 
Aplysia, Dolabella. 

8. Limacipm. (Shell very 
slightly rolled or cup- 
shaped.) Onchidiwm 
(no shell), Zima, 
Parmacella, Testa- 
cella, Vitrina. 


2. LYMN#IDE. 


. JANTHINIDA. 


Ten FAmi.igs. 

Cotimacipz. (Shell spiral, no projecting parts. 
The right lip often recurved outwards, globular 
or turreted, and generally thin. Terrestrial.) 
Heliz, Carocolla, Anastoma, Helicina, Pupa, 
Clausilia, Bulimus, Achatina, Succinea, Auricula, 
Cyclosioma. 

(Shell spiral, thin, smooth ; right lip 
always sharp, never reflected. Fluviatile.) Plan- 
orbis, Physa, Lymnea, Ancylus. 

MELANIDE. (Shed/ turreted, lips disunited ; right 
lip sharp. Fluviatile.) Melania, Melanopsis. 
PerRistomipm. (Shell conoid, or rather discoid, 
lips united ; shell rather thin. Fluviatile.) Va/- 

vata, Paludina, Ampullaria, Ampullucera. 


5. NERITIDEZ. (Shell semi-globular, or rather flat; 


left lip resembling a partition, like the deck of a 
boat. Fluviatile and marine.) Navicella, Neri- 
tina, Nerita, Natica. 

(Shell thin, of a violet colour; 
mouth triangular. Marine.) Janthina. 

Macrostomipm, (Shell ear-shaped, flat; mouth 
very large; lips disunited. Marine.) Sigaretus, 
Stomatella, Stomatia, Halioizs. 

Puicacip&. Shell with the left lip plaited, right 
sharp. Marine.) Tornatella, Melampus, Pyra- 
midella. 

SCALARIDA. (Shell with whorls sometimes not 
touching, lips circularly united. Marine.) Ver- 
metus, Magilus, Leptoconchus, Scalaria, Rissoa, 
Delphinula. 

TURBINIDm, (Shell turreted, conical, or pyra- 
midal, substance thicker than the Colimacide ; 
mouth round or oblong; lipsnot united. Marine.) 
Solartwm, Rotella, Trochus, Monodonta, Turbo, 
Plananis, Phasianella, Turritella. 


Il. 


12. 


15. 


. PuRPURIDE. 


Five FAMILIEs. 


CANALIFERIDE. (Ist Division. Shed/ 
with a canal, more or less long, at 
the base of the mouth ; right lip not 
thickened. Marine.) Certthiwm, 
Pleurotoma, Turbinella, Cancel- 
luria, Fasciolaria, Fusus, Pyrula. 
(2d Division. Right lip thickened.) 


Struthiolaria, Ranella, Murex, 
Triton. ; 
Preripmé. (Shell having the right 


lip dilated in the adult, either in 
one piece, or divided into fingers ; 
a sinus at the lower part of the 
mouth. Marine.)  Rostellaria, 
Piteroceras, Strombus. 

(Shell with a short 
canal ascending and directed to- 
wards the back, or a notch ; gene- 
rally globular; left lip often spotted 
or rough. Marine.) Cassdaria, 
Oniscia, Cassis, Ricinula, Pur- 
pura, Monoceras, Concholepas, 
Harpa, Dolium, Buccinum, Nassa 


> 
Eburna, Terebra. 


- COLUMELLID#. (Shell notched only. 


Left lip plaited distinctly. Marine.) 
Columbella, Mitra, Voluta, Melo, 
Cymba, Marginella, Volvaria. 
ConvoLuTIDE. (Shell notched, 
whorls large, compressed, the last 
nearly or quite covering the whole 
of the rest. Marine.) Cyprea, 
Erato, Ovula, Terebellum, Ancil- 
laria, Olivu, Conus. 


TuREE Divisions, 


Ist. PoLyTHanama, 
(Shell divided into cham- 
bers.) Belemmnites, Or- 
thoceras, Spirula, Num- 
mulites, Nautilus, Am. 
monites, Turrilites, Ba. 
culites. 
2d. Monornatama, 


(Shell not divided into 
chambers.) Argonauta, 


3d. No shell. 
Octopus, Loligopsis, Loligo, 
Sepia. 


5. HETEROROD, 


Animal, F 
ADs atta 
Various parts, 
gee ety api, 
Dearly trans.| 
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Animal. 


Soft, furnished with a head, most fre- 
quently with eyes and tentacula, or possessing 
arms disposed in the form of a coronet. 
sometimes naked, sometimes enclosing a shell, 
but generally having an external shell. 


Body 


1,.PTEROPODA. 


Animal. Waving 
no feet, but 
two opposite 
fins, adapted to 
swimming. 

Shell. ‘Thin ; car- 
tilaginous, or 
horny. 


Hyalea, Clio (no 
shell), Cleodora, 
Limacina, Cym- 
bulia, Pneumo- 
dermon 
shell). 


(no | 2. DENTALIDE. 


2. GASTEROPODA. 


Animal. Foot united to 
nearly the whole length 
of the body, and used 
for crawling. Body 
straight, never spiral. 

Shell. Either cup-shaped, 
or slightly rolled up ; in 
some genera not cover- 
ing the body. 


e@ 
EIGHT FAMILIES. 


1. TRITONIDE. (No shell.) 
Glaucus, Eolis, Tri- 
tonia, Scyllea, Te- 
thys, Doris. 

(Shell 


tubular, open at both 
ends.) Dentalium. 

3. PHYLLIDIDA. (Shell 
either of one cup- 
shaped piece, or with 
moveable pieces at 
the back.) Phyllidea 
(no shell), Chztonel- 
lus, Chiton, Patella, 
Stphonaria. 

4, SEMIPHYLLIDID. (Shell 
cup-shaped, but very 
flat.) Pleurobranchus, 


Umbreila. 
5. CALYPTREIDE. (Shell 
cup-shaped, though 


irregularly so ; some 
genera with internal 
pieces.) Parmopho- 
rus, Emarginula, 
Fissurella, Crepidula, 
Calyptrea, Hyppo- 
nix, Pileopsis. 

6. BULLHIDE. (Shell 
slightly rolled up.) 
Acera (no 
Bullea, Bulla. 

7. APLYSIDAE. (Shell 
nearly flat and thin.) 
Aplysia, Dolabella. 

8. Limacipz. (Shedd very 

slightly rolled or cup- 

shaped.) Onchidium 

(no shell), Lémaz, 

Parmacella, Testa- 

cella, Vitrina. 


Animal. 


Shell. 


5. NERITIDZA. | 


die 
8. 


9.8 


shell), [10 


. MELANIDA. 


. PERISTOMID 


Animal. 

always en 
Sheil. Spirfeet or 
ed in 


Feey trans- 
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PART IV. 
MOLLUSCA OR UNIVALVES.* 


Tue molluscs of univalye shells are all fur- 
nished with a head, and a foot or fins, and are 
_ divided into five orders, which are distinguished 
_ from each other by the construction of the foot : 
they are,—1. Pteropoda t, having fin-like feet 
used for swimming: 2. Gasteropodat, having the 
foot proceeding from or covering the stomach. 
3. Trachelipoda§, having it attached to that 
part which lies between the head and body, or 
neck. 4. Cephalopoda||, having them (for there 
are more than one) fixed to the head. And 5. 
Fleteropoda4, with feet or fins varying in dif- 
ferent genera. 

In the annexed plan are shown, at one view, 
_ the divisions and subdivisions of the order Mol- 
tusca or Univalves; but before entering upon 


* Les Mollusques, Lamarck. 

+ From pteron, Gr., a wing, and poda, feet. 
{ From gaster, the stomach, and poda. 

§ From trachelo, the neck, and poda. 

|| From cephale, the head, and poda., 

{ From heteros, various, and poda. 
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them, it will be advisable to give representa- 
tions of a few different kinds of univalve shells, 
with a description of the parts constituting 
them, and the names by which they are known, 
as In giving an account of the variations which 
exist in the different genera many of these will 
be referred to. In fig. 1. is delineated the sim- 
plest form, that of a Patella, in which the parts 
necessary for reference are but few. A is the 
apex, B the mouth or aperture, of which CC is 
the margin. The exterior and interior are suffi- 
ciently obvious. In figures 2. to 7., which are 
turbinated or spiral shells, and of a more com- 
plicated form, a greater number of terms have 
been adopted to mark the variations which oc- 
cur. <A is the apex, B the mouth or aperture, 
which in fig. 2. is entire ; in fig. 3. notched ; in 
fig. 4. channelled. D is the spire, formed of a 
greater or less number of whorls, the intersec- 
tions of which, or where they wrap over, are 
called sutures E. ¥ is the right or outer lip; G 
the left, inner, or columella lip ; H, in fig. 3., 18 
the notch ; 1, in fig. 4., is the channel or canal; 
K, in figs. 5. and 6., the umbilicus; L, in fig. 7., 
is the columella, or pillar, which can only be 
i 


i= 
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seen when the shell is cut open; M are the 
plaits on the left lip of fig. 3. 
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ORDER LI. 


PTEROPODA.* 


The animals of this order have no feet to 
crawl with, but are free and floating, and have 
two opposite and similarly constructed fins 
adapted for swimming. Some genera only 
are furnished with a thin, cartilaginous, or 
horny shell. The greater part are animals of a 
small size. There are stx genera, as follows: 

1. Hyata@a. — Shell horny, transparent, 
ovate, globular; tridentated posteriorly, open 
at the summit and at the 


two posterior sides. Ani- 


mal, body covered by a 
shell; head very indistinct ; no eyes. — 17 spe- 
cies recent, 1 fossil. 

These shells are brought from the Mediter- 


ranean and Atlantic. ‘Their trivial name in ~ 


England is Venus’ Chariot. 


2, Cxi10.—No shell. Animal, body oblong; — 
head provided with several tentacula; two eyes — 


* Les Ptéropodes, Lamarck. 
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on the upper part of the head.—7 species 
recent. | 

These mollusca inhabit the sea, where they 
are seen in calm weather and during the hottest 
part of the day. They appear and disappear 
continually on the surface. Found in the seas 
of the Cape of Good Hope, India, and the 
Northern Atlantic. 

3. CLEODORA. — Shell gelatinous, cartila- 
ginous, transparent, in the shape of 
a reversed pyramid, truncated, and 
open at the summit. Animal, body 
oblong; head distinct, having two 
eyes; no tentacula.—11 recent and 


2 fossil species. 

The Indian and Atlantic Oceans produce 
these curious animals. 

4, Limacina. — Shell thin, fragile, papy- 
- raceous, and spiral; the whorls : 
discoid or flattened. Animal, body & 
long, and greatly resembling the Clio. — 1 
species recent. 

The animal can retire completely into its 
shell. It inhabits the Northern seas; and is said 
to be devoured by whales in vast quantities. 
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According to Mr. Scoresby, it is found in great — 
profusion near Spitzbergen. 
5. CyMBULIA. — Shell gelatinous, cartila- — 


ginous, very transparent, crystalline, 
oblong, in the shape of a shoe, 
truncated at the summit; aperture 
lateral. Animal, body oblong, trans- 
parent, enclosed in the shell; head 
having two eyes and two retractile 
tentacula.—5 species recent. 

This singular shell is as trans- 
parent as glass. It is found in the 


Mediterranean and Indian seas. 

6. PNEUMODERMON. — No shell. Animal, 
body oblong, head distinct; tentacula placed 
on each side the mouth; no eyes. —3 spe- 
cles. 

Found in the Atlantic Ocean and the seas of 
Amboyna. 
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OrpDeER II. 


GASTEROPODA.* 


Some of the animals of this order have no 
shell; others have a dorsal shell not enveloping 
them; and others, again, have one more or 
less hidden in the mantle. The body is straight, 
not spiral, having a foot united to it nearly 
the whole length, and used for creeping. They 
are divided into eight families: —1. Tritouide. 
2. Dentalide. 3. Phyllidide. 4. Semi-phyl- 
lidide. 5. Calyptreide. 6. Bulleide. 7. Aply- 
side. 8. Limacide. ‘The seven first live in 
the sea, the last on land. 


FamILy 1. — Tritonide.t 


The Mollusca which form this family have no 
. shell, either external or internal. The body is 
long, and the respiratory organs distinct and 
placed above the mantle, either on the back or 
sides. ‘hey are all marine: six genera. 


* Les Gastéropodes, Lamarck. 
+ Les Tritoniens, Lamarck. 
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7. Glaucus. 10. Scyllea. 
8. Holis. 11. Tethys. 
9. Tritonia. 12. Doris. 


Famity 2. — Dentalide. 


The branchie of this family are divided into 
two tufts of soft, flexible, club-shaped filaments, 
attached to a pedicle on the neck. — Only one 
genus 1s known. (See p. 30. note. ) 

13. DENTALIUM.— Shell tubular, regular, 
smooth or fluted, more or less curved, gradually — 


tapering to one end, open at both extremities. 
Animal long, slender, having a distinct head. — 
21 recent, 1 fossil species. 

Lamarck thought these animals belonged to 
the Annulata, but they are now placed amongst — 
the Mollusca. The shell resembles in form an 
elephant’s tusk. Some species are ribbed lon- — 
gitudinally, others transversely, but most of — 


them are smooth. They inhabit the European — 
and Indian seas. om 
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FamiLy 3.— Phyllidide.* 


Some of the shells comprised in this family 
differ from all other univalves, in being com- 
posed of moveable pieces at the back, formed 
to facilitate the motion of the animal. They 
are shaped like a boat, and adhere to rocks co- 
vered by the sea, the backs of turtle, and other 
marine objects; and so fast do they retain their 
situation, by exhausting the air beneath their 
bodies, that it requires a strong lever to detach 
them, frequently breaking the shell before the 
animal can be forced from its position. The 
others are particularly simple in form, present- 
ing, in fact, scarcely any thing more than a 
conical cup or deep dish. They adhere to rocks 
and buildings washed by the sea; and although 
of a dull colour outside, are often very beau- 
tiful in the interior.—This family consists of 
five genera. 

14. PuHyLumDEA. — Shell none. Animal, 
body long, four tentacula attached to the head. 
— 4 species. | 


* Les Phyllidiens, Lamarck. 
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They are found in the Indian seas. 

15. CHITONELLUS. — Shell divided into 
several small, disunited pieces, placed in nearly 
a straight line down the back of the animal, 


S AN 
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which, in form and manner of progression, re- 
sembles a caterpillar.— There are 4 recent 
species. | 
~The animal of the Chitonellus can move with — 
ereat rapidity, turning its body with ease both 
to the right and left, as it creeps on the stalks 
of marine plants. It is found only in the seas of 
Australia and the Philippine Islands. 

» 16. Curron. —Shell boat-shaped, composed 


of about eight transverse pieces, folding over 
each other at their edges, and inserted into a 
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tough ligament. Animal, head not very dis- 
tinct; no tentacula nor eyes, but having a long 
tongue rolled spirally, and armed with horny 
teeth; foot long.—70 species recent, 1 fossil. 

The ligament of this shell is sometimes 
fleshy, smooth, or wrinkled, covered with scales 
or tufts of hair; and in one species, the Chi- 
ton spinosus, it 1s armed with numerous thin 
long black spines. ‘The interior of the shell is 
generally white ; but some are green, and one 
species is of a beautiful rose colour. They | 
often attain a large size, measuring several 
inches in length; but do not usually exceed 
two inches. They are found in most seas, 
the larger species coming from warm lati- 
tudes. Several, of a small size, are found on 
the British coast. They have the power of 
rolling themselves up into a ball, like the 
woodlouse or the hedgehog. 
17. Parevia.— Shell simply conical, with- 
out any perforation or internal appendage, and 
with the margin undivided; apex inclined to- 
wards the front part of the shell, where the 
head of the animal is situated, the mark of which 
can generally be traced in the interior by its 
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differing in colour from the rest of the shell. 
Animal, head very distinct, supporting two ten- 
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tacula, having eyes at the lower extremity 5 
foot large, and round or oval.—There are 57 
species recent. 

The genus Patella is to be found in all parts — 
of the world, chiefly on rocky coasts, and often 
where the sea breaks with considerable violence ; 
many species, (from the shape of the shell cor- 
responding exactly with that of the rock on 
which they have lived,) appear never to move 
from the spot they have once selected, and even 
form in most cases cavities in the rock itself 
by a power they possess of absorbing its sub- 
stance: the Patella vulgata of the British coast 
has this property. 

The Patella cochlea is found at the Cape of 
Good Hope; it lives almost exclusively at- 
tached to a larger species of the same genus, — 
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on the surface of which it forms a flat disk ex- 
actly the size of its mouth. To form these flat 
disks (of which there are so generally two, one 
on each side of the apex of the larger Patella, 
as almost to form a character of the species), 
and to assist in the increase of its size, the ani- 
mal appears to absorb the coralline, or other 
similar substances, with which the larger shells 
_ are abundantly covered.* 

There are other species, on the contrary, 
which do not remain entirely attached to the 
same place, but occasionally move; and others, 
again, which fix themselves to sea-weeds, which 
appear to be the food of the whole genus. 
They are particularly abundant at the Island of 

Cyprus and the Cape of Good Hope; where 

they are often found of a very large size, and 
- are used as spoons by the Hottentots. The 
common English species is generally smooth on 
the outside; but many of the foreign ones are 
covered with ridges in rays from the apex to 
the circumference. Sometimes these ridges 
. extend beyond the edge of the margin, and ap- 


* Gray, Philosophical Transactions, 1833. 
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pear like the rays of a star. Some species 
were used for the table in former times, and 
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the common species of the British coasts is 
still gathered by the poorer people for the same 
purpose. 

18. SrPHONARIA (Sowerby ). — Shell resem- 
bling the Patella in shape, but with an indented 
groove in the interior, extending from the apex — 


it id lt nn i i 
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to the margin. Animal, head divided into two 
equal parts; no tentacula, nor visible eyes; the 
latter, at least, are very doubtful; foot mode- 
rate.-—There are 19 species recent, and 2 fossil. 

It is difficult, at first sight, to distinguish 
this shell from a Patella, the groove not being 
very perceptible; indeed, many authors class 
them together. They are found on the 
coasts of South America, New Holland, the 
Isle of France, and in the Mediterranean. 
The animals appear to be ornamented with 
various colours. 
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Famity 4.—Semi-Phyllidide.* 


The animals of this small family only differ 
from the last in the situation of the branchie, 
which are placed on the right side of the body. 
The shells are cup-shaped, but nearly flat. 
There are only two genera. 

19. Prevroprancuus. — Shell thin, nearly 
flat and obliquely oval ; 


it is internal, or covered 


by the animal. Animal, 
head distinct, with two cylindrical tentacula; 
foot large.—There are 7 species recent. 

~ It is found in the Indian Seas and the Medi- 
terranean. 

20. UmBreLuA. — Shell rather irregular, 
slightly convex on the outside, and with a 
small, nearly central apex; margin sharp. 
Animal, head not very distinct, with four ten- 
tacula; foot very large. —'There are 2 species 
recent. 

The Umbrella Indica is met with in the Indian 
Ocean, and on the coasts of the Isle of France, 


* Les Semi-Phylhdiens, Lamarck. 
L 2 
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and is commonly called the Chinese Parasol : 
it is thin, rather transparent, and the interior 
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is marked with rays proceeding from the 
centre, and with a yellowish stain. The Um- 
brella Mediterranea is from the Gulf of Ta- 
rento, and is smaller than the preceding, also 
differing from it in not being marked with 
rays. 


FAmILy 5.— Calyptreide.* ° 


This family is composed of animals that 
differ principally from the two last in the situ- 
ation of the branchie, or respiratory organs. ; 
They are placed in a cavity appropriated to 


* Les Calyptraciens, Lamarck. 
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them on the back of the animal near the neck, 
projecting either within the cavity or above it. 
The shells, in many instances, resemble the 
Patella in form, though differing from it in 
other particulars. They are always external, 
and cover the animal.—7 genera. 

21. ParmopHorus. — Shell oblong, de- 
pressed slightly, convex on the 
outside; apex small, and some- 
what inclining to one end. Ani- 
mal, head rather indistinct, with 
two tentacula, having eyes at the 
base; foot very large.— There 
are 3 species recent, and 2 fossil. 


This genus is found in New Hol- 
land and New Zealand. 

_-The interior exhibits very strong muscular 
impressions, which are in some species marked 
with a blood red colour. It is often called the 
Duck’s Bill Limpet. 

22. Emarcinuta. — Shell rather hee 
with the apex curved, and — : 
having a narrow slit or hollow 
in the margin, generally rayed 
on the outside. Animal, head 

L 3 
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having two short tentacula, with eyes at the 
base; foot large and very thick.— There are 11 
species recent, and 5 fossil. 

These are all small shells, and are found in 
European Seas, at Amboyna, the Isle of France, 
New Holland, &c. 

23. FIsSURELLA. — Shell rescue a Pa- 
tella, but having a round 
or oval hole at the apex. 
Animal, a large and dis- 
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tinct head, having two 
tentacula, with eyes at 
the base; foot large. 


There are 30 species, of which several are 
fossil. | 

The hole at the apex of this shell, which 
serves as a passage for water to the branchie 
of the Mollusc, which are situated near it, 


differs in form, varying also with the age of the 


shell, being in some species round, whilst in 
others it is oblong, or resembling a key-hole. 


The shells are generally thick and strong, and 


often delicately marked with alternate dark — 


and light colours. A few species are found on 


the coast of England, in the same situations as 
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the Patella; but none are so beautiful as those 


= 


which are found in the Tropics. 


24. CREPIDULA.— Shell irregular in shape, 


and often very much flattened; the inside 
partly covered with a plate, so as to resemble 


a half-decked boat;  _—-~--2=——~ 
apex not in the centre. — AON 
Animal, head forked, =)\\ \\\\} 
having two tentacula, = iy Wz 
with eyes at the base; SS 


foot small.— There are 25 recent species*, and 


1 fossil. 


This is a curious and often a very beautiful 
shell. The Crepidula Onyz is of the most bril- 
liant black in the inside, with the little half- 
deck, as it may be called, of a beautiful white, 
and having the margin of the shell tinged with 
arich brown. These shells are found on rocks, 
and are often of a very irregular outline at 


the circumference; like the Patella, they con- 


stantly remain upon the same portion of rock, 
and form the margin to agree with its shape. 


_ * Several of the recent species are also found ina 
fossil state. 
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They are found in great abundance at the Cape 
of Good Hope. One species frequently fixes 
itself upon other living shells, particularly 
upon the Purpura, and of course follows it in 
all its movements. 

25. CALYPTRHA.— Shell variable in form, 
and often very brittle, with a cup or funnel- 
shaped appendage in the interior. 

Animal, head large, having two /7 
long thin tentacula, pointed at the | 
end, and furnished with eyes in 
the middle; foot not large. —35 
species recent, and 5 fossil. 


The shell of the Calyptrea is often irregular 
in shape, similar to that of the last genus, and 
is often, like the Crepidula, found attached 
to large stones, shells, &c.: the outside is 
frequently covered with spines or ribs. It is 
generally thin, and not coloured. One species 
is called the Cup and Saucer Limpet, from its 
resemblance to those articles; it is brought 
from the South Seas. Another very curious 
species multiplies the little funnel-shaped ap- 
pendage, so that it forms several little stages 
one above the other; it is called the Calyptrea” 
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tectum sinense. Several species have the apex 
rather spiral. ‘They are found in the seas of 
Europe, New Holland, &c.* 

26. Hipponyx (Defrance).— Shell obliquely 
cap-shaped, and sometimes, perhaps generally, 
supported on a solid shelly plate; the shell and 


plate exhibit two strong muscular impressions, 
which are in the form of a horse-shoe. Animal, 
similar to Pileopsis.—9 species, recent and 
fossil. 

__ These animals do not always form a plate; 
indeed, they are as often found without the sup- 


_ * Mr. Cuming has lately found at the island of Zebu, 
one of the Philippines, several specimens of Calyptrea 
equestris on masses of dead coral about low water mark, 
having a testaceous plate attached to the mass to which 
the true shell adheres. The edges are finely crenulated, 
and turned up all round like a platter, as if to protect the 
margin of the cap-shaped shell which rests within it. — 
Reeve’s Con. Sys. , 
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port as with it; for when they adhere to other 
shells, the same object is gained by absorbing 
a suitable place of attachment, on which the 
same muscular impressions may be traced. 

27. PrtEopsis.—Shell irregular, conical; the 
apex lengthened, and re- 
curved backwards; inside 
dull. Animal, head dis- 


tinct, having two ten- 


tacula, with eyes at the “iim 
base; foot very large.— There are 10 species 
recent, and 12 fossil. 

This shell is frequently called, from its shape, 
the Fool’s Cap Limpet. It is found in the Eu-- 
ropean Seas principally ; but some very large : 
species are inhabitants of tropical climates, and 
are met with in the Pacific Ocean, and in the 
East and West Indies. The Pileopsis Ungarica 
is the only one of which the animal is known. 
The shells of this genus, like many of the 
species of Patella, as before remarked, are 
supposed to remain constantly attached to the 
spot they have once fixed upon, from the cir- 
cumstance that the form of the margin of the 
shell agrees exactly with the portion of rock 
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on which they live,.and preserves the same 
form to adult age. The P. Ungarica of the 
British Seas has the inside bright, and often of 
a beautiful rose colour. 

‘Lamarck’s system includes the genus An- 
cylus amongst the Patelliform shells, but it is 


é 


now placed with the Lymneide. 


FAMILY 6. — Bulleide.* 


The shells forming this family are very sim- 
ple in form, but differ from the preceding in 
some respects; they are all slightly rolled up, 
without being spiral. There are three genera 
forming this family, which are described as 
follows. 

28. AcrRA.— Shell none. Animal, oblong 
and flat; head, not distinct; foot very large. 
—1 species, found in the Mediterranean. 

- 29. BuLL ma. — Shell less rolled up than the 
| Subsequent genus, very thin, and hidden in the 
folds of the animal’s mantle, without adhering 
to the body. Animal, head not distinct; no 


* Les Bulléens, Lamarck. 
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tentacula.— There are only 2 species recent, — 
and 2 fossil. | 

The Bullea aperta is found in 
the European Seas; it climbs 
aquatic plants well, but swims 
badly. The Bullea hirundinina 
is found at the Isle of France. 
The animal is of a beautiful blue 


colour. 

30. BuLtta.—Shell rolled up, aperture ex- 
tending the whole length. Ani- 
mal, head very indistinct; no & 
apparent tentacula; hinder part | = 
of the body covered by the shell, 
which is external, and adheres by 


a muscle ; foot large. — 26 species 
recent*, and 11 fossil. 

_ The Bulla can nearly, but not entirely, 
enter into its shell: it swims well, and is found 
in the seas of Europe, India, &c. The animal of 
the B. lignaria possesses avery singularly formed 
testaceous substance within its body, not no- 


* Some of the recent species are also found in a fossil 


state. 
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ticed by Lamarck, but called by English col- 
lectors the gizzard. It is composed of three 
bony pieces, united by a muscular membrane ; 
the two side pieces are triangular, the other is 
small. 

The B. Velum is a very delicate shell, of a 
very light horn-colour, with a snow-white 
band about the middle, bordered on each side 
by one of a dark brown colour; the apex and 
base are white, both bordered by dark brown 
bands. 


FAMILY 7.—Aplyside.* 


The Mollusca constituting this small family 
offer only two genera, and the shell with which 
they are furnished, if it can be called a shell 
at all, is a mere rudiment of one, forming 
only a covering for the gills; this at least is the 
case with the first genus; the other, in lieu of 
this plate of defence for its breathing apparatus, 
has a more defined shell, serving the same pur- 
- pose. 

31. Aprysta.— Shell, or operculum for gills, 


* Les Laplysiens, Lamarck. 
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an oval, thin, nearly transparent plate. Animal, — 
body creeping, oblong; head with four tentacula, 
furnished with eyes; mantle 
large. — There are 22 recent 
species. 

These animals resemble large 
slugs; they swim easily, but 


crawl slowly: they are found 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Darwin, in his 
Journal*, says it feeds on delicate sea-weeds 
which grow among the stones in muddy and 
shallow water; and that he found in the sto- 
mach of several, small pebbles as in the gizzards 
of birds. He also mentions that, when irri- 
tated, it emits a fine purplish-red fluid, which 
stains the water for the space of a foot round, 
and that, besides this means of defence, an 
acrid secretion, which is spread over its body, 
causes a sharp stinging sensation. He found it 
at St. Jago. 

32. DOLABELLA. — Shell oblong, thick, and 
slightly spiral on the posterior side, thin and 
flattened on the other. Animal, oblong, hay- 


* Journal of Researches into the Geology and Natural 
History of the Countries visited by the Beagle. 
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ing four tentacula; it 
is doubtful whether it has 
eyes; foot large.—There 
are 11 recent species. 
This animal resembles 


the Aplysia exceedingly, 


but has a more ample 
mantle; it inhabits tranquil bays in India, and 
the Isle of France. 


FamILy 8.— Limacide.* 


This family, like the last, has a very slightly 
developed shell, forming merely a covering for 
the branchiz, and into which the animal is 
unable to enter. All the genera are terrestrial, 
breathing air, but preferring moist places to 
those perfectly dry. There are five genera, 
two of which do not possess shells, although 
they have a substance protecting the organs of 
respiration. 

33. OncHuipium. — Shell none. Animal, 
long’; head with four tentacula; foot long. Found 


* Les Limaciens, Lamarck. 
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in the Islands of Bourbon and Martinique in 

woods and gardens. — 8 recent species. — 
34. Limax.— Shell internal and rudimental. 

Animal, long; head tolerably distinct, having 


. 


two pair of tentacula ; foot large and oblong. 


—19 recent species. 

These animals are common everywhere, but 
particularly in the neighbourhood of ditches 
and gardens, where they often cause great 
damage. They are usually known by the name 
of slug in England. 

35. PARMACELLA.— Shell merely rudimen- 
tal, like the Aplysia, and defend- 
ing the organs of respiration. 
Animal, oblong, having four ten- 


tacula, two of which have eyes, 

and all are retractile; foot large.—1 species. 
This animal has been found in Mesopotamia. 
36. TESTACELLA.— Shell very small, slightly 

ear-shaped, and spiral at the apex; mouth 


large, oval, having the left lip rolled inwards, 


M 
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and the right sharp. Animal, body long like a 
slug, with the shell only covering the extre- 


mity; head distinct, having four tentacula, the 
two largest of which have eyes at the summit; 
foot long. — 2 species recent. 

This animal is rarely observed, as it burrows 
under ground, where it lives upon earth-worms. 
One of the latter, an inch long, having been 
placed under a glass with three of these slugs, 
soon fell a prey to one of them; and another, 
three inches in length, although at first it suc- 
ceeded in disengaging itself, was finally de- 
voured by them, as well as two others of the 
same size which were subsequently introduced: 
two of the slugs were observed to make a si- 
multaneous attack upon one of the worms, each 
commencing its repast at a different extremity. 

The Testacella haliotidea is found in Europe; 
and M. Ferussac mentions a species, the Testa- 
cella Mauget, which was brought from Teneriffe 
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by Maugé to the Botanic Garden at Bristol, 
where it has become acclimated. As natives of 
England, they were first noticed by Mrs. Smith 
of Bristol, who found the shells casually scat- 
tered about her garden, and afterwards dis- 
covered the animal. They are common in 
Guernsey, and have been found at Lambeth. 
In winter they bury themselves from one to 
two feet deep in the earth, and are most above 
the surface from August to November.* 

37. Virrina.— Shell small, very thin, flat- 
tened, terminated by a short spire, the last — 
whorl large; mouth large, and rather 
oval. Animal, body long, the shell 
only covering the extremity+; four 


tentacula, two of which have eyes at 
the summit.—7 species. 

These mollusca live in shady and damp 
places among moss and short grass, and are 
found in Great Britain, Germany, Sweden, 
Celebes, &c. These little shells are distin- 


* Gray. 

+ The French naturalists say that the animal cannot 
entirely enter its shell ; but an English observer (Mr. 
Nilson) remarks that they not only enter it, but leave a 


space behind like the snails. 
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guished from young specimens of the Helix by 
their never being umbilicated or perforated; 


they greatly resemble them in other particulars.* 


OrpDER III. 


TRACHELIPODA.f 


The mollusca constituting this order differ 


from those which are comprehended in the 


last by having the foot attached to the neck, 


and the hinder part of the body coiled up and 


covered by a shell, which is always spiral, and 
to which the animal is fixed: this part of the 
body never leaves the shell, but the head and 
foot can also be drawn in at pleasure. The 


Trachelipoda are much more diversified in 
form than the last. order, and are divided into 


a far greater number of genera, some of which 
inhabit the sea, others are found in fresh water, 
whilst others again are met with on land. 
Many of these are herbivorous, and many car- 


: Nivorous; it will therefore, from the oreat 


* Draparnaud. 
+ Les Trachélipodes, Lamarck. 
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extent of the order, be advisable to separate 
it into those two natural divisions, or into 
Phytophaga and Zoophaga. 


Division I. —- PHYTOPHAGA. 


The Phytophaga, or herbivorous Trachel- 
pods, have the mouth of the shell entire; that 
is, without a notch or channel. Those which 
are marine procure their food from the sea- 
weed which they find floating on the surface 
or at the bottom; and the land species obtain 
abundance of nourishment in our gardens and 
elsewhere. | 

They are divided into ten families: —Coli- 
macide, Lymneide, Melanide, Peristomide, Ne- 
ritide, Janthinide, Macrostomide, Plicacide, 


Scalaride, and Turbinide. 


FAamILy 1. — Colimacide.* 


The animals of this family are entirely ter- 
restrial, though usually fond of damp situa- 
tions. Only two of the genera have permanent 
opercula, the others forming merely a tem- 


* Les Colimacées, Lamarck. 1 
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porary epiphragma to protect them during 
severe weather, which they throw off on the 
return of warmth. The shells are spiral, with 
no projecting parts on the exterior, excepting 
those caused by increase of growth; the right 
lip or margin of the aperture is often recurved, 
or reflected outwards. There are eleven ge- 
nera. ‘The animals of eight of these genera 
have four tentacula, their eyes being placed at 
the summit, the others only two. 
38. Hexix. — Shell globular, convex, or 
flattened ; spire not much elevated; mouth wide, 
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not long, placed very obliquely to the axis of 
the shell; lips disunited by the projection of 
the last whorl, never pearly, but polished; um- 
| M 3 
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bilicus either covered or visible. Anzmal, 
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head furnished with four tentacula, the two 
longest having eyes at the summit. Foot large 
and oblong. — There are 225 species recent, 
and 16 fossil. 

Throughout the whole of nature there are 
very few classes of animated beings more 
abundant, or more completely spread over the 
surface of the earth, than this genus, the Heliz, 
or common snail. It is found even in the most 
barren and desert places, feeding upon the 
miserable specimens of vegetation which may 
be found, and existing in great numbers in 
places entirely deserted by the other ranks of 
creation. It is equally adapted to the hottest 
and the coldest climates, the most cultivated 
and most barren situations. The Helix aspersa, 
or common garden snail, may be found at the 
foot of Chimborazo, in the forests of Guiana 
and Brazil, and almost all over the continents 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa; even the great 
desert of Zahara is peopled by them. On the 
shores of the Mediterranean they are a valuable 
article of food, when boiled in the shell and 
eaten with rice; and it has been conjectured 
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that they formed a portion of the food of the 
Israelites both in the desert and on their way 
to the Red Sea, the country in that neighbour- 
hood being described by travellers as having a 
herbage under the trees completely covered 
with snails of a large size. They form in 
some countries, as Switzerland, Britany, and 
some parts of Germany, a considerable article 
of commerce. They are fed by thousands in 
places made on purpose for them. It is sup- 
posed the Romans also fattened the feliz 
pomatia in the same manner. [ven at the 
present day the Helix aspersa is sold in Covent 
Garden market. It is used, boiled in milk, 
for diseases of the lungs. They are also sent 
to America from this country as a delicacy. 

These animals become torpid about October 
(at least in England), and remain so during 
the winter, having first closed the mouth of 
their shells with an epiphragma which they 
throw off, and emerge when warm weather 
returns. Some of them form two or three of 
these doors, one within the other, so as com- 
pletely to exclude the cold; and others bury 
themselves in the earth. The Helix aspersa, 
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which is the pest of our gardens, is more in- 
fluenced by the weather than many of the 
smaller sort; for upon the first appearance of 
cold these animals creep into crevices and under 
stones, clustering and clinging together as if 
they were capable of communicating warmth by 
association. In the centre of the epiphragma 
is an exceedingly minute orifice, communicating 
with the lungs; and this minute hole, though 
not large enough to admit a drop of water, is 
of sufficient capacity for the passage of air for 
the purpose of extremely slow, but not totally 
extinct respiration.” 

Many instances have been known of the 
great tenacity of life which snails possess. 
A gentleman received some species closely 
packed with marine shells from the Mauri- 
tius; the day after they were unpacked they 
were discovered wandering about, apparently 
uninjured from their long and close con- 
finement. Some lived ten days; but. a want 
of proper food or the uncongenial climate then 
killed them. There are instances, also, of. 


* Gray’s edition of Turton’s Manual. 
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“snails having been some years in a cabinet, and 
on the shells being put into warm water to be 
washed the animals made their appearance alive. 
These mollusca have the power of repairing 
their bodies when injured as well as their 
shells: a horn, or even the whole head, if cut 
off, will be reproduced, the animal keeping 
within its shell until grown again. The head, 
however, requires some months to be replaced. 
The Helix pomatia is said by some authors 
to have been introduced into this country from 
abroad, but others suppose it to be indigenous. 
It is almost peculiar to chalky and gravelly soils. 
The eggs of this species are globular, covered 
with a white opaque skin, and are about two 
and a half lines in diameter.* 
_ Mr. Gray mentions having seen a specimen 
of a Helix aspersa curiously deformed by the 
obstruction of a young shell of the same spe- 
cies. The young specimen is attached to the 
spire, to which. it had doubtless fixed itself 
during the dry season; and not waking from 
| its torpor so early as its older companion, the 


* Turton. 
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latter, when it commenced increasing the size — 
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of its shell, threw its new whorl partly over 
the smaller individual, which was thus enclosed — 
in a prison formed by its own shell. In this — 
instance the form of the larger specimen is not 
much altered; but about one half of the young" 
on ie above the spire.* q 
9. CAaROCOLLA. — Shell flat; mouth wide, 
not wits with a thickened lip, and generally 


toothed within; circumference of the whorls 


) “>, ‘ 


often angular; umbilicus either covered or 
visible. Animal, having a head furnished with 
four tentacula, the two largest having eyes at 
the summit; foot large and oblong. —18 spe- 
cles recent. 

These shells, and the animals inhabiting 
them, much resemble the Hellz; the latter, 
however, have not the edge of the whorls — 


* Philosophical Trans. 1833. fi 
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angular. They inhabit all parts of the world, 
living in dry as well as damp situations. Turton 
mentions one species as a native of England, 
C. lapicida, found in the fissures of limestone 
rocks, and in woods. 

40. Anastoma.—Shell orbicular; spire ob- 
tuse; mouth toothed, and turned upwards in 
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the adult, nearly reaching the level of the 
apex. Animal like that of the Helix.— 2 species, 
recent. 

The structure of this extraordinary shell 
proves that in completing the last whorl, the 
animal carries it with the apex downwards, in- 
stead of its natural position upwards, which is 
the case with all other shells, and even with 
itself when young. It is very rare, and is 
brought from the East Indies.—Only 2 species 
| are known, Anastoma depressa and Anastoma 
| globulosa. 
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41. Heuicrna. — Shell flattened; mouth 
semicircular, closed by a horny operculum; lip — 
thickened, and columella often also thickened. 


Animal, having a head furnished with a pro- 
boscis, and two tentacula, with eyes at the base 
on tubercles; foot rather short. — There are 
19 species recent, and 1 fossil. 

Some species feed on trees, and others on 
the ground; they are natives of the West In- 
dies and other countries of the torrid zone. 
The operculum, which is permanently attached 
to the foot, is not spirally formed, but in con- 
centric layers.—The H. viridis, from St. Do- 
mingo, is of a smooth shining green colour. 

42. Pupa. — Shell cylindrical ; 
spire long; aperture irregular, 
toothed, with the lips thickened, 
and unconnected at the upper part, 
the plaits on the left lip interven- 
ing. Animal like the Helix. — \. 
There are 56 species recent, and 2 fossil. 
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They are found principally in Europe, but a 
few species are from America: they derive 
their name from the resemblance of the shell 
in shape to the pupa or chrysalis of an insect. 
One species is named the Pupa chrysalis. — 
Several species are found in England under 
stones, old walls, and in woods. 

43. CLAUSILEA.— Shell fusiform or 
spindle-shaped, rather resembling the 
last genus, but more slender; aper- 
ture irregular, rounded or ovate; lips 
united; summit obtuse. Animal like 
the Helix.— There are nearly 150 spe- 
cies recent, and 1 fossil.* 

The Clausilee inhabit mosses at the 
foot of trees. Some species are English, and 
many are found in other parts of Europe, parti- 
cularly on the borders of the Mediterranean; and 
Russia and the Crimea produce a great number 
_ of curious species, which have lately been dis- 
| covered; so that it is thought there are more 
_ than 150 species: a few also are American. 


* There are 44 species described by Lamarck and 


| Deshayes, but many more species have been discovered 
| lately. 
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They are all small shells, the largest scarcely 
exceeding an inch in length. Within the 
mouth, in the last whorl but one, there is a_ 
little elastic shelly plate attached to the shell, 
and called a claustum, from which the genus 
takes its name. It is used to close up the 
aperture when the animal has retreated within” 
its shell, and in that respect resembles an oper-— 
—culum, or epiphragma; but differs, inasmuch as 
the latter are either attached to the animal, or 
are loose and thrown off, whereas the clausium 
is fixed permanently to the shell. Turton men- 
tions five or six as natives of England. Many 
of the species are sinistral. 

44, Butimus. — Shell oval, turreted, last 
whorl large; aperture having the margins dis- 
united at the upper 
part, long, not wide; 
lip thickened and re- 
flected in the adult; , 
spire obtuse, but much Ka S 
more prominent than NS a 
in the Helix. Animal ~~ 
like the Helix.— 135 species recent, and 16 
fossil. | 
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These shells are found in almost every part 
of the world, from the torrid to the frigid 
zones; in the former they attain a large size, 
and are beautifully coloured, often with lemon, 
amber, and sea-green, which rarely exist 
amongst other shells. Many of the species are 
reversed. They are more commonly found on 
islands, or on the margin of the sea amongst 
‘rocks and trees, than in the interior of the 
country. ‘The eggs of the Bulimus hemastoma 
are large, even sometimes reaching the size of 
a pigeon’s ege, and are represented in the an- 


nexed fig. 


A specimen of the Bulimus ovalis was once 
brought from Rio Janeiro, and placed in a hot- 
house at Chiswick; it lived for more than a 
| year, and fed principally on lettuces and cab- 
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bages, the former of which appeared to be its 
favourite food. It would sometimes, after de- 
vouring part of a large lettuce, remain for some ~ 
days without touching food or moving from the 
spot. During the day it was usually in a dor-— 
mant state, and remained in the shade; but 
towards evening, when the house became damp 
and warm, it would move about. 

Some specimens that were brought from 
Chili continued in a state of torpidity for 
seventeen or eighteen months, and one even 
more than two years, and revived in this— 
country. They were sent to Messrs. Loddiges’ 
gardens, at Hackney, where they lived for 
eight months in a hot-house fitted for palm- 
trees: they had constructed a parchment like 
epiphragma, which they were observed partly 
to eat when they revived. ‘They had been 
packed in cotton, in a box, from the period of 
their capture. Mr. Cuming brought many new 
species from South America. The B. rosaceus 
he found adhering to the under side of stones, 
generally among bushes, and close to the edge 
of the sea shore within reach of the spray. 
He also met with them at the top of hills about: 
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one thousand feet above the sea; they were 
adhering to the lower leaves of an aloe-like 
plant. In the spring they burrow in the sand, 
and lay their eggs about two inches below the 
surface. When they hybernate, they adhere 
so fast to the stones and plants that they can 
hardly be taken without breaking the shell.* 
One species, the B. decollatus, as it advances 
in age always loses the upper volutions; but 
whether from accident or design appears un- 
certain. It, however, generally closes up the 
broken end; and the probability is that as the 
animal enlarges in growth it recedes from the 
smaller volutions, closes them up, and these 
neglected portions fall off. Turton mentions a 
colony of them being discovered in a green- 
house in Devonshire, lodged in the earth under 
the wood-work, whence they wandered abroad 
in the summer. No foreign earth was ever 
known to have been admitted into the house; 
and they were considered by the gardeners as 
natives. 

Other species, particularly B. articulatus, are 


* Penny Cyclopedia. 
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met with in such numbers in some parts of 
Cornwall, that it is impossible to take a step 
without crushing them. It is the prevailing 
opinion that they contribute much to fatten 
the sheep which browse upon the herbage 
where they are met with, which is principally 
on sandy maritime pastures. 

45. AcHATINA. — Shell somewhat like the 
last genus, but longer; the lip thin, and ap- 


parently notched at the base of the pillar, from 
its rolling over; aperture about half the length 
of the shell; no operculum. Animal like the 
Helix. — 35 species recent, 1 fossil. 

Some of the Achatine are the largest of all 
known land shells; they live always near water 
about trees, and are very plentiful in Africa, 
particularly at the Cape of Good Hope. Some 
are found in the West Indies; but very few im 
Europe. Two small species, A. acicula and A. 
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octona, are found in England, among the roots 
of trees at the base of limestone rocks. Many 
of them, as the Achatina zebra, are covered 
with a thick epidermis, but others are desti- 
tute: a few are constantly reversed or sinistral 
shells. The Achatina columnaris is one of the 
most remarkable of land shells; it is reversed, 
and the columella forms a winding pillar, 
visible within, quite to the summit of the 
spire.* A small species found in the South 
Sea Islands is strung by the natives, and used 
for an ornament. 

# 46. SuccINEA. — Shell oval, small, thin 
and transparent; spire very 
short, consisting of only two 


or three whorls; right lip 
thin, left smooth; aperture large; no oper- 
culum. Animal like the Helix. — There are 
10 species, recent. 

_ The animal cannot entirely enter its shell; 
it lives upon herbs and shrubs on the borders 
of rivulets, and appears to be. almost amphi- 
| bious. It is found in England and other parts 


* Sowerby . 
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of Europe, Van Diemen’s Land, Guadaloupe, 
&e. | 
47. AuRIcULA. — Shell oval; spire short 
and obtuse ; right lip in some species 
thickened, in others sharp; mouth 
toothed and oblong, rather in the f 
form of an ear, often very narrow. i) ! 
Animal having a head furnished 4), i). 
with two tentacula, and eyes at \WYy 
their base; foot short and narrow.—There are 
30 species recent, and 15 fossil. 

Several species are Kuropean; others are 
found on the banks of rivers in Brazil and 
Madagascar, and the Indian and American 
islands. ‘The name is derived from a fancied 
resemblance to the ears of some animals: they 
are for the most part covered with an epidermis, 
but some are frequently delicately sculptured. 

Montford proposed a new name for those 
shells which have slightly raised varices, and 
the mouth toothed on both sides. He calls 
them Scarabus. ‘They appear to be found in 
marshy places ; though one species, S. umbrium, 
is said to have been found on the tops of moun- 
tains by Captain Freycinet. 
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ey 48. CyrcLiostoma.— Shell either flattened 
or turreted; mouth cir- 
cular; the margin of 
both lips united, and 
slightly turned back; 
closed by a shelly or 
horny operculum. Ani- 
mal, head having two tentacula with eyes at the 
base; foot oblong.— 45 species recent, and 10 


fossil. 

These shells vary much in form, some 
being very flat, others having the apex length- 
ened out, and being more conical ; they all have 
the mouth round. 

The Cyclostomata are found principally in the 
torrid zone; but one species, the Cyclostoma 
elegans, is a native of Britain: they inhabit 
woods, and are found amongst moss, stones, 


&e, 
Famity 2.—Lymneide.* 
This family consists of amphibious animals 


with two tentacula, having eyes at the base. 
They inhabit fresh water, and rise to breathe 


* Les Lymnéens, Lamarck. 
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the air on its surface. The shell is spiral, with 
the exception of one genus; the external sur- 
face generally smooth, and the right margin of 
the aperture always sharp and not reflected. 
They do not possess an operculum. There 
are four genera. 

49, PLANORBIS.— Shell flat and disk-shaped ; 
mouth semicircular, and 
removed from the axis 
of the shell; whorls ap- 
parent on both sides ; 


umbilicus large; no operculum; many species 
reversed. Animal having two very long ten- 
tacula, with eyes at the base; foot oval and 
short. —22 species recent, and 9 fossil. 


This genus inhabits lakes and ditches in — 


every part of the world; many species are 
common in England, and one or two are found 
in America with thickened rims. Some of the 
species are so much flattened that it is difficult 
to distinguish the upper side from the lower; 
but Deshayes says it may generally be done by 
observing that the upper part of the lip is more 
advanced than the lower. They are usually 
thin and fragile. 
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¢ 650. Puysa.—Shell oval or oblong, smooth 
and thin; aperture contracted above ; 
inner lip smooth, outer very thin; iS 
no operculum; shell generally re- | }, | 


_ 
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versed. Animal having two long ten- \ S 

‘tacula, with eyes at the base; foot 
long; mantle large, so as to cover part of the 
shell, and very transparent.—10 species recent, 
and 1 fossil. 

These animals are most frequently found on 
the under side of the leaves of aquatic plants: 
they have a very singular way of adhering to 

the surface of the water with the shell down- 
wards, and crawl in that direction with as much 
apparent ease as on a solid surface, and they 
will occasionally let themselves down gradually 
by a thread. This power of crawling under - 
water against its surface is not wholly con- 
fined to this and the following genus. Many 
species are found in Beiopes others in Africa, 
America, &c. 

e@ 51. Lymnea. —Shell oval, inflated, thin; 
spire small and pointed; aperture oblong, 
sometimes very large; occasionally a fold on 
the columellar lip; no operculum. Animal 
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having two triangular tentacula, with eyes at 
the base; foot oval and thin. —20 species re- 
cent, 12 fossil. 

This genus is often united with the last, as 
they are similar in most respects, differing 
chiefly in the direction of their , 
spires ; (the Physe being generally 
sinistral, and the Lymnee dextral 
shells ;) and also in the oblique plait 
on the columella. They are abun- 


dantly found in our rivers and ponds 
(particularly the latter, as they appear to prefer — 
stagnant water), and in other parts of Europe, 
Africa, and America: one or two species have 
been mentioned as natives of India. They feed 
on aquatic plants, and come to the surface of 
the water for air, like the preceding genera; 
the number of their eggs is very great, and they 
are deposited on stones, stems of vegetables, 
&c. in long masses enveloped in a glairy sub- 
stance. Darwin mentions finding Lymnee in 
| great numbers in a lake near Rio de Janeiro, 
into which the inhabitants assured him the sea — 
annually, and sometimes oftener, entered, and 
made the water quite salt. 
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fF 52. AncyLus. — Shell oblong, small and 
transparent; apex rather pointed, 
and bent to the right, somewhat 
resembling a Patella in form; but 
the apex is posterior, whereas that of the Pa- 
tella is anterior. Animal, head very large, 
having two tentacula, with eyes at the base; 
foot large.—5 species, recent and fossil. 

The Ancylus is found only in fresh water, 
in ponds and brooks, where it attaches itself to 
flags and other aquatic plants, and also to 
stones. It swims about on the surface of the 
water, with the back downwards. It is nearly 
amphibious; for in summer, when the brooks 
are dried up, it remains in the soft mud until 
the return of rain. It is also often found out of 
the water, and only within reach of the spray 
of a waterfall.* 


* Turton’s Manual. In Lamarck’s system this shell is 
placed with the Calyptraciens ; but it is now ascertained 
that the animal greatly resembles the Physa inform and 
habits, and it has therefore been removed to the family 
now described. 
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Famity 3.— Melanide.* 


The Melanide are all fluviatile shells, mostly 
exotic, and covered by a black or greenish 
brown epidermis. The right lip is always 
sharp, and the lips disunited. The animal has 
two tentacula and an operculum, and breathes 
only water. There are two genera. 

53. MELANIA.— Shell oblong, often turreted, 
exterior wrinkled, and the 
whorls sometimes surmount- 
ed with spires or knobs; 
aperture pear-shaped; oper- 
culum horny ; almost all have 
a brown or black epidermis. 


Animal having two tentacula, 
with eyes at the base; foot generally short and 
thick.—36 species recent, 7 fossil. 

Found in a great many parts of the world; 
abundant in Asia, but rare in Kuropef, ex- — 
cept in a fossil state. They inhabit rivers. 


* Les Mélaniens, Lamarck. : 
+ M. helvetica is found in fresh waters in Switzerlaal Z 
and Italy. 
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54. MeLANopsis. — Shell turreted ; mouth 
nearly entire, having a slight notch 
at the base, and occasionally onealso 
at the upper part of the lip; spire a 
having from five to fifteen whorls ; 
inner lip thickened at the upper part; opercu- 
lum horny. Animal, head furnished with two 
tentacula, having eyes at the base; foot very 
short.—There are 9 species recent, and 7 fossil. 

These shells are found in great abundance in 
the fresh waters of the south of Europe and 
Africa; also in Syria, and in the rivers Tigris 
and Ohio. 

The genus Pirena of Lamarck is now sup- 
pressed, and the species placed with the above. 


[— 
/ 


Famity 4.— Peristomide.* 


The animal of this family is similar to that 
of the last; but the shell is conoid or discoidal, 
and the margins of the aperture united. All 
the four genera have opercula, and a thin 
brownish green epidermis. The animal respires 
water. 


+  * Les Péristomiens, Lamarck. 
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55. VAaLVATA. — Shell cone-shaped, or flat- 
tened; whorls rounded and _ , é 
distinct; mouth round, or Lise 
nearly so, with the lips united : 


and acute; an operculum. 

Animal having a very distinct head, nnolonel 
into a kind of proboscis, and furnished with two 
very long tentacula, with eyes at the base; 


foot short. — There are 6 species recent, and 2 


fossil. ; 
Found only in rivulets and ponds in Europe 
and North America. 


56. PALUDINA.— Shell cone-shaped, having | 


the whorls rounded; aperture round- 
ish, angulated above ; margins of the 
inner and outer lip united; operculum 
horny ; shell covered by an epidermis. 
Animal, head furnished with a pro- 
boscis, and two tentacula having eyes at the 
base ; foot rather triangular. — 21 species re- 
cent, and 13 fossil. 

This genus is distributed all over the world, 
and is usually found in fresh waters, rivers and 
ponds; there are, however, some species found 
in salt marshes, but none in the sea. | 
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57. AMPULLARIA. — Shell generally large, 
thin and globular; spire 

very short; mouth semi- 77" Ge 
circular, withthelips united, ¥  “ \ } 
the outer being acute ; oper- ‘ : 
culum thin and horny, and 


rarely calcareous; the shell 
has an epidermis, and an umbilicus varying in 
size. Animal having a large head furnished 
with four tentacula, with eyes at the base of 
the two longest; foot oval and large. — 27 
species recent, and 16 fossil. 

The Mollusca forming this genus are found 
in the rivers of Africa, India, and South Ame- 
rica, but have not been discovered in Europe 
or North America. They are found in rivers 
and ditches; one species, the Ampullaria 
ovata, inhabits the Lake Mareotis, where the 
water is salt, and another the brackish 
water near Rio de Janeiro.* Some of the 
African species have reversed shells, and all 
that are natives of Africa and America have 
the operculum horny: those, on the contrary, 
which come from India, have it usually shelly, 


* Darwin. 
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and are furnished with an internal groove for : 
its reception parallel to the mouth, which is 


thickened.* 

The animals possess the peculiarity of a large 
bag opening beneath, and situated on one side 
of the respiratory organs; this they fill with 
water, by which means they can exist for a 
considerable period out of their natural ele- 
ment. Specimens have been brought from 
Egypt to Paris alive, although packed up in 


sawdust; and, as a further instance, the fol- 


lowing may be adduced. A box sent to M. 


Caillaud, containing a number of river shells 
from the Nile, was delayed four months on its 
road, and when it reached Paris was in such a 
state, from the putrefaction of the greater part 
of its contents, that they were all thrown into 
water. A few hours after a great number 
of living Ampullarie, which had been shut up 
in this mass of putrefaction, were discovered 
creeping quietly about, and some of them lived 
four and six months after. The Indian species 
lay globular eggs, of a pale green colour, about 
the size of small peas, which are found in 


* Swainson, Zoological Illustrations. 


: 
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clusters attached to sticks or other things in 
the water; when dry, they have a beautiful 
appearance. 

M. Quoy has proposed to form two species 
of Lamarck’s genus Ampullaria into a distinct 
genus, which he calls Ampullacera. The ani- 
mal is totally different, though the shells 
greatly resemble each other. 

58. AMPULLACERA (Quoy).— Shell rather 
thick, globular; mouth round or oblique, hay- 
ing the lips united; spire short; 
umbilicus very deep; operculum (7 
horny, thin, and having some- 
times a projection. Anzmal, head 


large, flat, divided into two lobes, 
and having two sessile eyes; no appearance 
of tentacula; foot short and square. —2 species 
recent. 

This mollusc is found in great abundance in 
New Zealand, living in pools of brackish water, 
and buried in sandy mud. It is eaten by the 
natives. When the animal is touched it enters 
very deeply into its shell, at all times is much 
hidden by it, and sometimes even fills the en- 
trance with earth. 
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Fami.y 5. — Neritide.* 


The shells constituting this family are chiefly 
distinguished by the smallness and flatness of 
the spire, which appears placed on one side; 
the mouth is generally semicircular, being half 
closed by a flat partition, which forms the left lip. 
Some are marine, and others fluviatile; they 
have all an operculum of a peculiar form, hay- 
ing a little projection which slips under the 
partition of the left lip, and thus securely — 
closes the mouth. There are four genera. 

59. NaviceLtita.— Shell oblong, convex 
above, with the apex straight and 3 
bent down to the edge, not spiral ; 
inner lip thin, and assuming the 
form of a plate across one end of | 
the aperture; shellaltogether much 
resembling a Patella, but having 
an operculum which 1s shelly. 
Animal, head very large, having two tenta- 
cula, the eyes placed on the summit of two 


| 
* Les Neritacées, Lamarck. i 
# 
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small protuberances at their base ; foot large.— 
There are 3 species, recent. 

These Mollusca are fluviatile, inhabiting the 
clear rivers of India, the Isle of France, &c.: 
they creep well on the rocks, and do not con- 
tinue fixed to one spot, as the Patella. In the 
Isle of France they are made into broth for 
invalids. 

60. NeritTina. —Shell thin, having no um- 
bilicus, and being globular 
_ or oval; mouth semicircular ; 
left lip flattened and sharp, 
right lip destitute of teeth. 
Animal, head large, having 


two tentacula, with eyes at the base; foot 
short. —54 species recent, and 9 fossil. 

The Neritine are fluviatile, and are found in 
the East and West Indies, the Isle of France, 
&c.; they are exceedingly pretty shells, the 
lines and marks, when looked at through a mi- 
croscope, being often very beautiful. They are 
worn as ornaments by the Indians. The Neri- 
tina corona is coated with a black epidermis, 
and has a row of long sharp spines: the Ner- 
tina viridis, a very small green species, found in 

O 
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the West Indies, is doubtful as regards its 
habits, some authors supposing it to be ma- 
rine.* Many of the species are covered with 
an epidermis. The UV. fluviatilis is found in 
the rivers of England adhering to stones. This 
shell is often covered with incrustations. 

61. Nerira. — Shell thick, having no um- 
bilicus; spire nearly hid; 
mouth semicircular ; 1n- 


ner lip flattened, and 


ES 


frequently toothed, as 
well as the outer; oper- 
culum shelly. Anzmal, 
head furnished with two = | 
pointed tentacula having eyes at the base ; foot 
large. Marine.— There are 27 species recent, 
and 10 fossil. 

The shells of the Nerita are often beautifully 
marked and sculptured; they inhabit the East- 
ern and American seas, a few species only being” 
European. The Nerita peloronta is called the 
Bleeding Tooth, from the red appearance of the 
teeth on the inner lip. Many of the species 


* Gray says it is only found in the sea. 
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are very common in the West Indies, Moluc- 
cas, &c. Some naturalists unite this and the 
preceding genus, as their form is very similar ; 
but Mr. Gray describes their opercula as quite 
different. That of the Neritina 1s solid, shelly, 
and furnished with a thin, flexible, outer edge ; 
the Nerite have a horny operculum, covered 
on both sides with a hard shelly coat, which 
may be separated from the horny part. 

62. Natica.— Shell smooth, or without an 
epidermis, having an umbili- 
cus, which, however, is in 
some species covered by a 
coating of shelly matter; 
outer lip sharp, inner lip 
and inside smooth; opercu- 
lum shelly. Animal, head 
very large, having two tentacula with eyes at 


the base; foot large and thin. — There are 45 
species recent, all marine, and 11 fossil. 
Found on the coasts of England, and also 


those of India, China, New Holland, &c. 
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FamiIty 6.—Janthinide.* 


This family consists only of one genus. 
The shell is marine, and the animal breathes 
water only. 

63. J ANTHINA.— Shell round, whorls slightly 
angulated; right lip an 
forming an angle at ox — 
the lower part of the 
mouth with the co- 
lumella, which is pro- 
duced so as to meet 


it ; very fragile, thin, 
and of a purple colour. Animal, head furnished 
with around proboscis armed with little hooks; 
two tentacula with eyes at the base; the under 
surface of the foot furnished with a vesicular 
or bubble-like apparatus, which prevents the 
animal from crawling, but enables it to float on 
the surface of the water with the shell down- 
wards. —2 species, recent. | 

One species, J. fragilis, is found on our coasts - 


* Les Janthines, Lamarck. 
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and those of Ireland, (in consequence of the 
gulf stream and westward winds,) and in the 
European seas; the other, J. globosa, is from 
Madagascar, the tropical seas, and the Medi- 

_terranean. They are seen floating on the sea, 
suspended by the foot, from which a violet- 
coloured liquid is emitted when the animal 
is touched or injured. The shell is so ex- 
tremely brittle that it 1s seldom met with 
unbroken. Sir Everard Home states that the 
animal carries its eggs on its shell for some 
time. 


FamiLy 7.— Macrostomide.* 


The Macrostomide are of a very simple con- 
struction as far as regards the shell: the spire 
is small; so much so, indeed, that the mouth of 
the shell is nearly as large as the shell itself. 
They are usually highly iridescent in the inside, 
and have no operculum. ‘They are all marine, 
and are divided into four genera. 

@ 64. Sicaretus. — Shell ear-shaped, not 


* Les Macrostomes, Lamarck. 


G.3 
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pearly inside, nor perforated with 
holes; right lip thin. Animal, 
head large, having two tenta- 
cula, with eyes at the base; 
foot very large.—4 species, re- 


cent. 

The few species that are known are brought 
from the Indian seas, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the Mediterranean. The shell is almost 
hidden within the mantle of the animal, and 
from this cause, probably, is devoid of co- 
lour: some species are solid and thick, others | 
thin. 

M. Adanson found abundance of these shells 
separated from the animal in the sand at the 
mouth of the Niger. 

65. STOMATELLA.— Shell ear-shaped, ote 
long; aperture large, and also ob- 
long, not perforated; interior very : 
pearly. Animal notknown.—There {// ( 
are 5 species, recent. WE 

They are brought from Java, 
India, New Holland, &c. 

66. STOMATIA. — Shell not per feuhiidak a rib i 
or raised line on the back; spire rather more — 


| 
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prominent than the last genus; ear-shaped ; 
mouth large, oblong, interior pearly. Animal 
not known. — There are 2 species, recent. 

These shells are brought from 
the East Indies and New Hol- 
land. 

This genus and the preceding 
are now generally placed together 


under the name of Stomatia. The shells 
distinguished from those of the Haliotis by 
being destitute of holes, and from the genus 
Stgaretus by being pearly. 


» 67. Haxiotis. — Shell flat, pearly inside, 


slightly spiral at one end, and having one side 


perforated with ‘small holes; aperture almost 
as large as the shell. Animal, head large, 


having two long round tentacula, with eyes at 


the base on footstalks ; foot very large, having 
4 
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the margin fringed all round, resembling a 
double row of festoons. — 15 species, recent. 
The form of this shell somewhat resembles 
that of the human ear, and it is from that 
circumstance frequently called the Ear-shell; 
one species, from its length, having received 
the name of the Ass Har. The outside is 
generally rough, worn, or covered with marine 
substances; the inside presents the same ena- 
melled appearance as mother-of-pearl, and ex- 
hibits the most beautiful colours. The holes 
with which the shell is perforated are for the 
passage of the lobes of the animal’s mantle, 
and are made at regular intervals, as it in- 
creases in size. It is observable, however, that 
as each new one is formed the one nearest the 
spire 1s closed up; so that there are generally 
the same number open at a time, and seldom 
more than seven or eight. The annexed cut is 
a representation of one of the species of this cu- 
rious genus, with its living inhabitant, which, 
notwithstanding its apparent size, can be co- 
vered by the shell. In its state of rest, it 1s 
able to adhere with such tenacity to the sub- | 
stance it is fixed upon as to be removed with 


| 
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very great difficulty, although it can detach 
itself with ease. It is always found near the 
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surface of the water, and on serene nights 


feeds on the vegetation which springs up on 
the shore. 

The Halotis is found in New Holland, 
China, the Cape of Good Hope, the Moluccas, 
&c.; but the most common species which is 
preserved in conchological collections is the 
Haliotis tuberculata, represented in the last 
figure, which is found in great abundance on 
the coasts of Guernsey and Jersey, where the 
animal is used for food; and the shells are 
frequently arranged in patterns on the outside 
of the cottages, being cemented into the 
mortar, with the inside exposed: these have 
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a very beautiful appearance when the sun 
shines upon them. They are occasionally 
found upon our coasts; but as it is only after 
violent storms, they are supposed to have been 
brought from other shores. 

In the islands of the South Seas these beau- 
tiful shells are used to ornament the boats of 
the natives, and to make a kind of musical 
instrument. ‘They also form the thick left lip 
of the aperture into fish-hooks. The natives 
of New Zealand use the shell as spoons. Pearls 
are sometimes found in them. 


Fami.ty 8.— Plicacide. * 


This family of the Trachelipoda is ‘distin- 
guished by having the pillar plaited, which 
gives the shells an appearance of having the 
mouth toothed. There are only three genera, 
all marine. 

68. TORNATELLA. — Shell small, and oval; 
spire small, pointed, and usually striped 
transversely ; pillar having one or two ¢ 
thick plaits; outer lip thin; no epi- | ; 


dermis. Animal not known. —6 species, 
recent. . 
* Tes Plicacées, Lamarck. 
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These shells are found on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean and Senegal; and one species, 
Tornatella fasciata, inhabits our own coasts. 
They form an operculum. 

69. Metampvus (Montford).— Shell small, 
conical; spire depressed; pillar or 
inner lip having one or two plaits, 
outer lip thickened inside; no oper- 
cculum. Animal having two ten- 


tacula, with eyes at the base.— 
Species doubtful. 

This genus inhabits the shallow parts of the 
coast of the West Indian Isles, where it is 
found creeping on the mangrove roots. It is 
perfectly amphibious, and very tenacious of 
life. 

70. PYRAMIDELLA. — Sheil tur- 
reted; pillar having three plaits; 
outer lip thin; no epidermis. Ani- 
mal not known. — There are 11 
species recent, and 8 fossil. 


This group of shells is found in 
the Indian and American seas. 
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FAMILy 9,— Scalaride.* 


The shells forming this family are spiral, 
but the whorls of some of the species do not 
wrap over each other so decidedly as in many 
others; indeed, in many species, they do not 
touch. Modern authors introduce a few new 
genera. The third and fourth mentioned here 
have been placed in many different parts of the 
system. Lamarck mentions the first amongst 
his Annelides.| Rang says, in his Manuel des 
Mollusques, that when he was seeking the 
animal of the Magilus in India he was struck 
with its analogy to Vermetus. It will there- 
fore be placed near that genus, as its long tube 
(caused by the circumstances hereafter men- 
tioned) in some degree resembles the loosely 
twisted whorls of that shell, and the young 
student will on this account find the Magilus 
placed amongst those which resemble it in form. 
The family contains six genera. | 


* Les Scalariens, Lamarck. 
t+ See page 36. 
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71. Vermetus. — Shell thin, tubular, only 
slightly twisted ; mouth round; lips 
united. Animal, head indistinct, 
having two tentacula with eyes at 
the base; foot cylindrical. —1 spe- 
cles. 


This is a very remarkable shell, 
both in appearance and habits. The spire is 
extremely irregular in formation, with the 
whorls perfectly separated from each other; 
and the animal, although of the tribe Tracheli- 
poda, with a foot adapted for creeping, con- 
tinues attached to one spot by the pointed 
extremity of the spire. They may be found 
in groups, twisted together in great numbers, 
in the seas near Senegal. ‘There is only one 
species, the Vermetus lumbricalis. 

72. Macitus. — Shell ventricose; spire 
short, consisting of three or four whorls; aper- 
ture longer than wide, without any notch, but 
an angle at the base. ‘The last whorl, aban- 
doning altogether the spiral form, produces a 
long tube, which is compressed laterally, es- 
pecially on the side of the base of the shell; 
aperture elliptical. Anzmal but little known; 
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an operculum.* 1 species, 
recent. 

When in the young state 
this curious shell presents 
all the characters of a regu- 
lar spiral univalve. The 
animal establishes itself in 
the excavations of madre- 
pores; and as the coral 
increases around it, the 
Magilus is obliged, in order 
to have its aperture on a 
level with the surrounding 
surface, or near it, to con- 
struct a tube, the growth 
of the coral determining 
its length. As this tube 
goes on increasing, the animal abandons the 
spiral for the tubular part of the shell; and in the 
operation it leaves behind no partitions, but — 
secretes a compact calcareous matter, which . 
reaches to the very summit of the spiral part; — 
so that in an old specimen the posterior part of . 


* Dr. Riippell. 
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the shell presents a solid mass. One species 
only, Magilus antiquus, is known. The colour 
is white, more or less pure. 

73. LEPTOCONCHUS (Rippell). — Shell sub- 
globular, delicate, fragile, translucent; spire 
low, and nearly effaced by 
the encroachment of the 
last whorl; aperture large, 
and in form somewhat lke 
the letter S reversed; the 
two margins not united; the 
right delicate at all ages, and 
a little expanded ; no columella or umbilicus. 
Animal, head with a proboscis; two tentacula, 
with eyes in the middle; foot moderate in size; 
no operculum. — 1 species. 

The shell of this genus is of a dirty milk- 
white, and is furrowed externally. It is found 
in the Red Sea, where it is embedded in cal-. 
eareous masses of Polyparia, and having no 
communication with the water except by a mo- 
derate opening.” | 

74. SCALARIA. — Shell turreted, with or 


* The descriptions of the two last genera are taken 
from the Penny Cyclopeedia. 
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without a pillar; mouth nearly 
round, lips united ; longitudinal 
bands the whole length of the 
shell; operculum horny. Ani- 
mal having two tentacula, with ff 
eyes at the base; foot short and i ws 
oval. — 7 species recent, and 5 ‘%@ 


fossil. | VA 
In these shells it is easy to distinguish the 
different periods of growth, as the mouth is 


always bordered by a thick lip, which is re- 
tained, and produces a band; in the adult shell 
these are very numerous, and from their appear- 
ance have given the name to the genus, of 
Scalaria, or Staircase. 'The seas of China and 
Japan produce the rare species Scalaria pretiosa, 
for fine specimens of which, 35 inches in length, 
formerly the enormous price of one hundred 
guineas has been given; they are now, how- 
ever, much more frequently met with, and may 
be obtained for a few shillings. In this species 
the whorls only touch each other at the thick- 
ened lip, and occasionally a specimen is found 
in which they are perfectly separated. The 
Scalaria communis inhabits our own coasts. 
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The following genus, described both by Des- 
hayes and Rang, will be introduced. 

75. Rissoa (Fréminville).— Shell oblong, 
turreted; no umbilicus; generally remark- , 


able for its longitudinal bands ; mouth oval, jm 
oblique; the two lips united, or nearly so; i) 
the right not reflected, but thickened; a 
calcareous or horny operculum. Animal, foot 
short and round.— 44 species, recent and fossil. 

The species of this small shell are brought 
from the Mediterranean, the seas of Senegal, 
and the European Ocean. They are generally 
found on sandy shores. 

76. DELPHINULA. — Shell very thick; spire 
depressed; umbilicus large; | 
exterior rough, with tuber- 
cles; mouth pearly; lips 


united; operculum - shelly. 
Animal, head distinct, having two tentacula, 
with eyes at the base; foot short and round.— 
3 species recent, and 10 fossil. 

All the species forming this genus are found 
in the Indian Ocean. Some of them have the 
whorls entirely separated. 

P 
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Famity 10. — Turbinide.* 


This family constitutes the last of the Phyto- 
phagous Trachelipoda. The animals breathe 
only water, and all are confined to the sea. The 
shell is turreted, conoid, or pyramidal; the aper- 
ture round or oblong; and they appear all pro- 
vided with an operculum. The three first 
genera are more pyramidal than the rest, and 
will stand upright on their base, with the axis 
of the shell scarcely, if at all, inclined. There 
are eight genera. | 

77. SOLARIUM. — Shell nearly discoid, not 
perlaceous; internal edge of the whorls visible 


in the umbilicus, which is very wide; mouth 
almost square; margin thin. Animal resembles 
that of the Trochus.— There are 7 species re- 
cent, and 11 fossil. | Pr 

The various species of this genus are brought 


* Les Turbinacées, Lamarck. 
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from the coasts of New Holland, Tranquebar, 
and from the Indian and Chinese seas; they also 
frequent the shores of the Mediterranean, near 
Alexandria. The Solarium perspectivum, repre- 
sented in the figure, is frequently called the 
Staircase-shell. Specimens have been found 
three inches in diameter; and as they are ele- 
gantly marked with black and straw colour, 
they are often very beautiful objects. 

78. RoTELLA.—Shell small, outside smooth 
and polished ; left lip very thick, 
and spreading over the under 
surface so as to form a callosity ; 


right lip sharp at the edge; oper- 
culum horny. Animal, head hav- | 
ing two very long and pointed tentacula, with 
eyes at the base; foot short.—5 species, recent. 
From the Mediterranean, Indian, and Java- 
nese seas. 
_ 79. Trocuus.— Shell conical; spire ele- 
vated ; circumference of the whorls more or less 
anculated, often quite sharp; mouth trans- 
versely depressed; edge of the outer lip dis- 
united from the inner at the top; inner lip 
curved, rather oblique at the base; sometimes 
Hoa 
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an umbilicus; operculum generally horny, thin, 
and spiral, with many whorls. Animal, head 


distinct, having two tentacula with eyes at the 
base; foot short and round.— There are 69 
species recent, 9 fossil. 

This genus is distributed all over the world, 
and presents a great many species. The Tro- 
chus agglutinans*, from the Antilles, is remark- 
able for the singular habit of accumulating, 
during its formation, different substances which 
adhere to its shell. It is often found covered 
with stones, corals, small shells, and fragments 
of all kinds, and on account of this curious pro- 
pensity it has been named the Carrier: it 1s sup- 
posed that it does this for the purpose of strength- 
ening its shell, which is very thin and brittle, 
and that it causes the substances it collects to 


* This species of Trochus has been formed into 2. genus 
by Montfort, and called Phorus. 4 
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adhere to it by bringing its shell into contact 
with them whilst the shelly matter is still in a 
partially liquid state. Mr. Swainson mentions* 
that amongst some fresh-water shells he received 
from Brazil he found two small ones Tecmbute 
a Helizx,and was led to examine them, ree Dy 

as their outside was covered with ((% Wey 
particles of dirt and sand. On pars 
placing them, however, under the 
magnifier, he was surprised to find “<“<aS} 
that the shells were actually composed of little 


stones and grains of sand only, agglutinated 
together with so much skill by the animal, that 
the regular turns of the spire and the form of 
the umbilicus were most accurately preserved. 
They were, in short, fresh-water Carriers. The 
Trochus longispina, from India, has the circum- 
ference ornamented by a row of long spines, of 
a silvery or gold colour, placed at regular dis- 
tances, and somewhat resembling the rays of 
the sun as they are represented in carved work ; 
the shell itself is also of a golden colour. The 
Trochus jujubinus, found in the seas of the Isle 
of France, is remarkable for its peculiar colour- 


* Treatise on Shells and Shell-Fish, 
Po 
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ing, the upper whorls being blackish, whilst the 
apex and two last are red or flesh-coloured. 
Many species are very iridescent at the mouth 
and under the epidermis. There are some spe- 
cies common on our coasts, but none attain the 
beauty of the foreign varieties. 

80. Monoponta. — Shell oval or pyramidal ; 
lips disunited at the upper part, the 
right being occasionally striped with- 4 
in, and the left having a tooth-like Ze 
process, whence the name is de- Gg 


rived; operculum horny and thin. 

Animal, head distinct, having two tentacula, 
with eyes at the base ; foot short.— 25 species, 
recent. 

These shells are found in most seas; they 
seem to form a connecting link between the 
Trochus and the next genus, which they much 
resemble. 

81. TurBo.—Shell rather turreted, base not 
flattened; mouth round; lips not _ nen 
united; outer lip thin; an opercu- 26 iis 
lum, shelly and solid. <Anzmal, Sia 
head having two pointed tentacula, 
with eyes at the base; foot short. 
—34 species recent, and 4 fossil. 
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The shells of this genus, if placed upon their 
mouths, will stand steadily in that position, 
with the axis very much inclined. They are 
brought from China, India, Africa, &c. The 
Turbo litoreus*, or common periwinkle, is used 
by mankind as an article of food, and is found 
on the shores of England in great numbers. In 
Sweden, where they also abound, they serve to 
prognosticate the approaching state of the 
weather; the peasants having observed that 
whenever the periwinkles ascend the rocks it 
is a sure sign of a storm being near, as their 
instinct teaches them to place themselves out 
of the reach of the dashing of the waves; on 
the contrary, when they make a descent upon 
the sand it is an indication of a calm. In hot 
countries some species are often seen on the 
trees near the coast, and on the rocks elevated 
above the surface of the water; they remain 
stationary on the latter during the hottest 


* Férussac has introduced a new genus, of which the 
T’. litoreus is a species. He names it Littorina. The 
shells are known from Turbo and Phasianella by having 
a horny operculum, and from T'rochus by having few 
whorls. The shells are found on the shore, whence 
the name. 
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hours, even when it is painful to walk on them 
from their great heat: they leave the water 
early in the morning, but return at night. 
These circumstances prove that, although ma- 
rine, many species are amphibious. These 
shells are often highly iridescent; and the 
mouth in some species, as the Turbo chrysos- 
tomus, 1s of a deep and beautiful golden colour. 

82. Prianaxis. — Shell small and oval; 
mouth of an oval shape, and having a 
half-formed notch; left lip flattened, 
right lip rayed or slightly toothed in 


the interior; an operculum. Animal “" 
supposed to be like that of the Phase a 
There are only 2 species, recent. 

These Mollusca are found in India, South 
America, and the Isle of France, where they 
abound in great numbers, sometimes almost co- 
vering the shores in particular spots; they are 
often found under stones. The shells are usu- 
ally transversely grooved on the exterior.* 

83. PHASIANELLA.— Shell oval, solid; mouth 


* Some authors remove this genus to a Zoophagous 
family, but Rang says that the animals resemble the Pha- 
sianella, 
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oval, long, not wide ; lips disunited 
at the upper part; right lip sharp, 
left smooth; the last whorl much 
larger than the others; a shelly “7 
operculum. Animal, head having Hol 

two long and round tentacula, with 
eyes on two footstalks; foot ob- 


long. —10 species recent, and 2 
fossil. 

Some species are beautifully coloured, smooth, 
and shining, and were formerly rare. The 
greater number have no epidermis. They are 
found in South America, India, New Holland, 
the Mediterranean, &c. 

84, TURRITELLA.— Shell very long, needle- 
shaped, with numerous whorls, usually trans- 
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versely striped; no umbilicus; mouth round; 
lips disunited at the upper part; the night lip 
has a sinus or indentation about the centre. 
Animal with two tentacula, long and very fine 
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at the extremity, and having eyes at the base; 
an operculum.—13 species recent, and 12 fossil. 

These shells are found in India, Africa, and 
Europe; and many of the foreign species attain 
a large size, some having been found four inches 
and a half long. ‘They are all marine, more or — 
less striated; but none of the species known 
possess vertical ribs, thickened bands, or tu- 
bercles. The right lip is seldom perfect, and 
the sinus therefore not always visible. 


Division I[I.— ZoorpHAGa. 


The Zoophaga, or carnivorous Trachelipods, 
are divided into five families: — Canaliferide, 
Pteride, Purpuride, Columellide, and Convo- 
lutide. They all form the mouth of the shell 
with a notch or canal at the lower extremity, 
for the convenience of protruding a retractile 
trunk, with which they pierce the substance 
of other shells, and suck out the contents. It 
is this formation of the mouth which distin- 
guishes the shells from those of the herbi- 
vorous members of the order, it being in the 
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latter entire. The Zoophaga are all marine, 
and all appear to have two tentacula; they are 
predaceous, as their name implies, and feed for 
the most part on other shell-fish, either living 
or in a decayed state. 


_ Famizy 11.—Canaliferide.* 


The animals of this family breathe water 
only; they feed on animal substances by the 
help of their retractile trunk, and are confined 
entirely to the sea. The shells are spiral, en- 
closing the animal, the aperture having a canal 
either long or short. All have opercula. The 
family is divided into two parts: in the first the 
periodical growth of the shellis but slightly 
marked; in the second it is distinguished by 
thickened bands or varices, which remain on 
the external whorls. Seven genera belong to 
the first division, and four to the last. 


DIVISION I. 


® 85. CEmRITHIUM. — Shell turreted, and much 
elongated; mouth oblong and oblique, having 


* Les Canahferes, Lamarck. 
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a short channel at the base, and a notch at the 
upper part of the right lip ; operculum small and 
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norny. Animal, head furnished with a pro- 
boscis, and having two tentacula distant from 
each other, and eyes in the middle; foot short 
and oval. —87 species recent, and 60 fossil.* 
The Mollusca forming these shells chiefly 
inhabit the Indian and Pacific Oceans, the Red 
Sea, &c.; they appear to have the power of 
remaining for a considerable period out of their 
natural element, and without food, as has been 
proved by the following fact: —Two speci- 
mens belonging to one of the species of this 
shell were brought from the Mauritius, and 
contained the animals, which had drawn them- 
selves far within the shell: they remained in 


* Or 220 (Deshayes). 
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that state during the voyage; but on arriving 
in England and being placed in sea water, im- 
mediately recovered from their inanimate state, 
apparently uninjured. 

The Cerithium giganteum is more than a foot 
in length, and the only specimen which is in 
existence is in the cabinet of Lamarck*; it was 
fished up by an English sailor in the neighbour- 
hood of New Holland, and is, of course, a recent 
shell. There are fossil specimens of this species, 
even larger than the recent giganteum, found at 
Grignon near Paris. 

The surface of these shells is rarely smooth, 
being generally covered with spines, prickles, 
&c., or striped. The regularity of these pro- 
jecting parts might furnish a sculptor with 
models for innumerable designs in ornamental 
architecture. They inhabit the sea; but such 
as have the canal straight live in salt marshes, 
or the mouths of rivers. 

86. PLEUROTOMA. — Shell turreted or fusi- 
form; canal straight and long ; right lip having 
a slit at the upper part, left lip smooth; oper- 


¢ 


* Now that of the Due de Rivoli. 
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culum small and horny. Animal very little 
known. — 23 species recent, and 30 fossil. 


This genus is found in the eastern and tro- 
pical seas, many species being abundant at 
Java. The Pleurotoma buccinotdes has no canal ; 
but it has a notch, and also possesses the slit in 
the right lip. P. gracilis is found on the British 
shores. 

87. TURBINELLA. — Shell large, | 
heavy, and rather fusiform; spire fir 
short; mouth oval, having a long (i \ SS 
and straight channel ; left lip with | 
from three to five distinct plaits, Va) 
which are at right angles with the ) / 


axis of the shell; operculum doubt- | ' 


ful. Animal imperfectly known. 
—23 species, recent. | 

Many of these shells are exceedingly heavy. 
They are found in the Indianand A frican Oceans. 
A reversed example of this genus was formerly 
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in the collection of Lord Tankerville, specimens 
of which are extremely rare and valuable. 

88. CANCELLARIA. — Shell oval or turreted; 
spire slightly elevated, and 
pointed; mouth oval, having 
either a very short canal or a 
notch only; right lip sharp, 
and wrinkled within; left lip 


with several irregular plaits; 
operculum horny. Animal doubtful. — 12 
species recent, and 7 fossil. 

These shells are generally found on the sands 
of the shores washed by the Indian and African 
seas, and on the coast of America: they are 
rare, but not remarkable; and are usually 
rough to the touch, and striped. 

89. FascroLaria. — Shell fusi- 
form, and not very thick; spire of a 
moderate length; mouth oval; canal 
rather long, sometimes slightly bent; 
right lip sharp, and often wrinkled 
inside ; left lip having two or three 
oblique plaits; operculum doubt- 


ful. Animal unknown. —8 species, 
recent. 
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From the Indian seas, the Antilles, and the 
Isle of France, and one species from the Me- 
diterranean. ‘They are not numerous, but the 
Fasciolaria distans is very beautiful. 

90. Fusus. — Shell fusiform or spindle- 


shaped, the channel and 


spire being both consi- pe 
ee. 
derably elongated; left $a. 


lip smooth; operculum f= 
horny. Animalunknown. zz 


e VZEZZ= 
— 37 species recent, and 7 
36 fossil. a 
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The localities of this 
genus are the Indian, 
Northern, and Atlantic 
Oceans, the Red Sea, &c. Many of the species 
are transversely striped, and are covered with 
an epidermis ; on the removal of which they 
present very beautiful colours. The Fusus 


Ss 


colosseus 1s often more than eleven inches long, ~ 


and other species are five or six. 
« 91. PyruLta.—Shell pear or fig-shaped; spire 


short, and sometimes flattened; mouth oval; — 
left lip smooth; canal straight, sometimes nar-_ 
row at the extremity, sometimes short and — 
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wide; operculum horny. Animal unknown. — 

28 species recent, and 6 fossil. 
A common and numerous ge- 

nus, chiefly from the Indian 


Ocean and Red Sea. The Py- 


rula canaliculata is found in the 


Northern Ocean; it is a large 
but light shell, six inches in 
length. The Pyrula candelabrum has the spire 
quite flat, and if placed upon that part will 
stand upright ; it is very rare. The Pyrula 
ficus very nearly resembles a fig in shape, 
from whence its name is derived. Some 
of the species have an umbilicus. In the 
British Museum is a specimen of a Pyrula 
bezoar that appears to have grown with per- 
fect regularity until the formation of its last 
half whorl, which is thrown considerably more 
than half an inch out of its proper position by 
a group of barnacles. These shells had pro- 
bably attached themselves to the back of the 
Pyrula at an earlier stage, and as the latter 
‘Increased in size at length filled the place that 
should have been occupied by the inner lip, 
which, on meeting with this interruption, di- 


Q 
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verged from its course, and was thrown over 
the barnacles. Had the shell not been taken 
until a later period, there can be little doubt 
that the animal would have at length destroyed 
the barnacles, and completely hidden them 
from view, although it would appear that it 
had not the power to remove them by ab- 
sorption while they retained their vitality.* 


DIVISION Il. 
92. STRUTHIOLARIA.— Shell oval; spire ele- 
vated ; mouth oval, terminated by 
a very short straight canal; right 
lip thickened, left also thickened | 
and spread out; no varices; oper- < RY 
culum horny. Animal unknown. © 
——2 species, recent. 


These shells are rare and sin- 
gular; they are in shape like a Buccinum, but 
differ in having a thickened lip: they come 
from New Holland and New Zealand. Sowerby 
observes that the thickened aperture appears 
only to exist in adult specimens of this genus. 
The usual length of the shell is about two 


* Gray. 
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inches, but some writers speak of specimens 
measuring four inches. 

93. RANELLA.—Shell oval, rather flattened ; 
canal short; two rows of varices 
situated at the distance of half 
a whorl from each other, and 
longitudinally united, forming a 
continued ridge on each side of 
the shell; a sinus or gutter at 
the upper part of the mouth. Animal and 


operculum unknown.—14 species recent, and 1 
fossil. 
From the Indian and American Oceans, and 
the Mediterranean Sea. 
je 94. Murex. — Shell oblong; spire short ; 


channel generally long, and sometimes closed : 
Q 2 
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varices three or more, spiny or rough, and con- 
nected; mouth round and small; operculum 
horny. Animal, head having two long tenta- 
cula furnished with eyes ; foot round, and gene- 
rally short.— 66 species recent, and 15 fossil. 
These shells are found in nearly every part 
of the world, and are remarkably curious: the 
finest species come from tropical countries. 
The Murex tenuispina, or Venus’s Comb, as it 
is called, is entirely beset with long sharp 
spines, which the animal has the power of dis- 
solving and replacing by a smooth and even 
surface, whenever it finds it necessary, In en- | 
larging its shell, to remove them. This faculty 
is also possessed by other species, but it is very 
conspicuous in the ¢enuispina. In specimens 
in which the process is going on, there may be 
observed a notch formed by this means in the 
base of the spines, the completion of which 
eventually causes them to separate from the 
shell.” 
— 95. Triton.—Shell oblong ; canal short ; 
varices placed alternately on each whorl, often 
considerably distant from each other, and never 


* Gray. 
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_ longitudinally united; right lip often wrinkled, 
and left occasionally thickened; operculum 
horny. Animal like the Murex. 
—51 species recent, and 3 fossil. 
This genus is found in the 
Mediterranean, Indian, and South 
Seas: in many of the countries Mise 
near which it abounds it is used & re ) 
as an instrument of music. By Wa 
breaking off the apex, or boring a 


hole in it, and blowing through the 
aperture, applied to the mouth of the performer, 
notes can be produced; and it is employed in 
this manner by some rude nations as a military 
horn. The Triton variegatum is often met with 
fifteen inches, or even two feet, in length: it 
is from the Asiatic seas, and is frequently beau- 
tifully coloured. 


Famity 12.—Pteride.* 


The shells of this family are frequently called 
Wing-shells, from the circumstance of the last 
whorl expanding more or less into the form of 
a wing when the animal has attained maturity; 


* Les Ailées, Lamarck, 
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the adult shape of the shell is consequently dif- 
ferent from its immature and younger form. 
There are three genera, all channelled. 

96. RosTELLARIA.— Shell rather long, the 
spire and channel being both elongated; right 


lip dilating with age and slightly digitated, one 
digitation being carried near the apex of the 
spire and attached to the whorls; sinus near the 
base; operculum horny, and very small. Ani- 
mal imperfectly known: —3_ species recent, 
3 fossil. 

These shells are more fusiform or turreted 
than the other genera of this family; they are 
found in the seas of China, the Moluccas, and 
Europe. The R. rectirostis is a very rare shell. 
R. pes-pelicani is one of the most common of the 
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genus, and is found plentifully in the Frith of 
Forth. 

6 97. Preroceras. — Shell oblong; spire 
small; mouth terminated by a 
rather long canal; right lip di- 
lated in the adult into several 
claws, and having a sinus near 
the canal; operculum horny. 
Animal like the Strombus. — 
7 species, recent. : 


The number of claws varies 
in different species; the Pteroceras muillipeda 
hasa great many, but they are small; in others 
they are straight, or nearly so, and smooth; 
whilst many of them have these appendages 
very much curved. 

There is much singularity in the growth of 
these shells, and the appearance they present at 
various periods is strikingly different. In the 
young state of the animal the shell has no claws, 
and these gradually make their appearance, at 
first in the form of short and open canals, 
which by degrees assume the length and curve 
of the adult and completed shell, and eventually 

Q.4 
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are closed up with shelly matter and become 
solidified. 

Nearly all the species are inhabitants of 
the Indian Ocean, and many of them exhibit 
the most beautiful colours on their internal 
surface. 

98. StromBus. — Shell thick and oval; spire 
moderate; mouth long, and rather ; 
narrow, terminated by a canal 
more or less long and recurved; 
right lip dilated in the adult, and 


having a small notch or sinus near 


the canal; left lip sometimes 
thickened; operculum horny, long 
and narrow. Animal, head furnished with a 
proboscis and two tentacula, which are short; 
the eyes are situated on footstalks longer than 
the tentacula: foot small.—32 species recent, 
and 1 fossil. 

These shells are brought from India, pee: 
and other hot countries. Many of them attain 
a large size; and the Strombus gigas is used 
for the purpose of paving the streets at Santa 
Cruz, and elsewhere. The spire is in many 
species quite hidden by the expansion of the 
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outer lip; the latter is sometimes reflected 
inwards towards the middle part. 

The animals of the Strombus occasionally 
produce pearls. Mr. Wood, in his “ Zoography,” 
relates that he saw a pink pearl which was taken 
from the body of the animal of the Strombus 
gigas, which is caught for the table off the island 
of Barbadoes. The pearl was discovered by 
chance, whilst the men were employed in 
cleaning the fish. Its weight was 24 grains; 
but it would have been more valuable if it had 
been round. The same author states that only 
four of these pearls had been discovered in the 
vast numbers of fish that are annually brought 
to market in that part of the world, though he 
has reason to believe that this is in some mea- 
sure owing to the carelessness of the negroes. 
This pearl was exactly of the same colour as 
the interior coat of the shell.* 


FaMILy 13.— Purpuride.t 
This family has the shell either notched at 


the base, or terminated by a short canal turned 


* Penny Cyclopedia, article Strombide. 
+ Les purpuriferes, Lamarck. 
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towards the back of the shell. Some of the 
genera have plaits or marks of various kinds on 
the inner lip; but the form of the shells is 
different from that of the Columellide family 
(which has the lip also plaited, but more dis- 
tinctly), being much more globular. 

The Purpuride derive their name from the 
circumstance of some of the genera, especially 
the Purpura, possessing a colouring matter, 
which was made use of by the Romans to pro- 
duce their beautiful purple dye; their use has, 


however, now been discontinued, the cochineal — 


insect having the same effect, and being more 
readily obtained. ‘There are thirteen genera 
in this family, and all seem to possess an oper- 
culum. 

99. CASSIDARIA.—Shell rather oblong ; spire 
not much elevated; mouth 
long, and rather narrow, ter- 
minating in a canal, which is 
recurved, but does not touch 
the back; left lip often rough 
or wrinkled, and detached from 
the pillar; right lip thickened ; 
exterior of shell transversely 


7" 
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grooved, and often spotted with round tu- 
bercles; operculum horny. Animal like that 
of the Cassis.— 5 species recent, and 2 fossil. 

These shells chiefly come from the seas of 
warm latitudes; one or two species are found 
in European countries. 

100. Oniscra (Sowerby). — Shell oblong, 
rather obtuse; spire short, base rather 
pointed; mouth longitudinal; canal 
very short; outer lip thickened, 
toothed within; inner. lip expanded 


and covered with raised spots; outside 
ribbed. -Animal not known.—83 species recent, 
and 1 fossil. 
It is litoral in its habits, and is found in 
sand in the South Seas. 
® 101. Cassts.— Shell large and heavy; spire 
short; mouth either long and 
narrow, or rather oval, termi- 
nated by a short canal ab- 
ruptly curved towards the back 
of the shell ; both lips generally 
toothed and flattened; opercu- 


lum horny. Animal, head large, 
with a very short proboscis, and two tentacula 
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with eyes in the middle; foot large.—25 spe- 
cies recent, and 1 fossil. 

These animals sometimes grow to a very 
large size, requiring of course a corresponding 
magnitude of shell. They are chiefly brought 
from the Indian seas, but a few species are 
found in the Mediterranean; they live at 
some distance from the shore on the sand, into 
which they occasionally burrow, and entirely 
hide themselves. In some species the columel- 
lar lip projects above the spire, giving a flat 
appearance to the lower part of the shell. | 

The shells of the Cassis rufa and other spe- 
cles are exquisitely sculptured by Italian artists 
in imitation of antique cameos, the different 
strata of colouring matter resembling those of 
the onyx and other precious stones. Of these 
a creat variety of ornaments are made, and of 
late years a considerable trade has been carried 
on in them on the Continent. The substance 
of shells seems to be formed of three plates, 
the central generally being the thickest, and 
the outer one the thinnest. The Italian cameo 
cutters appear to be aware of this circum- 
stance, and avail themselves of it in cutting the 
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cameos, the ground being always formed of the 
innermost layer of the three, which is also 
generally the most transparent.” 

» ~=6102. Ricrinuta.— Shell oval, generally co- 
vered externally with spines; mouth notched 
and narrow, strongly toothed on 
each lip, by which the aperture ae 
is contracted; spire very short; Ves fl a 
operculum horny. Animal, head ‘ 
large ; proboscis short ; two tenta- 
cula with eyes in the middle; foot rather large. 
— 9 species, recent. 

These shells are usually small, and when 
young have no traces of teeth: they are all 
natives of foreign countries, and are found 
principally in the Indian seas on coral reefs 
and rocks. The Ricinula horrida is a remark- 
able species, being whitish, and covered with 
black pointed knobs; the mouth is full of teeth, 
and is tinged with a violet colour. 

¢ 103. Purpura. — Shell oval, thick, either 
smooth or tuberculated; spire short; mouth 
large and notched; left lip flattened; operculum 


* Gray, Philosophicai Trans. 
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horny. Animal, head large; proboscis either 
short or altogether wanting; two 
tentacula, having eyes in themid- ¢ 
dle; foot large. —50 species, 1 of cs f 7 \\ 
which is also fossil. + 

The Purpura is found most 


abundantly in warm seas, where 
the shells attain the largest size, 
a few only of the species being met with in 
Europe; they are chiefly litoral, or found 
on and near the sea coast. It was from the 
animal of this genus that the Roman purple dye 
was obtained. P. patula is supposed to be the 
species; it is found in the Atlantic Ocean and 
Mediterranean Sea. The species P. lapillus, 
found on the British coasts, affords a small 
quantity of this colouring matter. 

104. Monocreras. — Shell oval; mouth ra- 
ther long and notched; a sharp 
projecting tooth at the base of the lz oe 
right lip; left lip generally flat- a? \) 
tened. Animal like the Purpura. 
— 5 species, recent. 

Found in the seas of southern 
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latitudes, particularly those of America; like 
the last genus they frequent the rocks. 

105. ConcHoLeras. — Shell thick and 
rough; apex inclined to-_, 
wards the left lip; mouth 
very large, with a slight 
notch at the base ; right 
lip having two teeth at 


the base; an operculum. 
Animal like the Purpura.—Only 1 species, 
recent. 

Of this singular genus the only species known 
is very abundant on the coasts of Peru and 
Chili, and is known by the name of Concholepas 
Peruvianus. It often grows to a large size, and 
although not beautiful 1s a curious shell. In its 
shape it has more analogy with the Patella fa- 
mily than any other; but from the different 
form of the animal, and the circumstance of its 
constructing a large operculum, it must be 
placed amongst the Purpuride. The shell is 
two or three inches in length. 

106. Harpa. — Shell oval, smooth, and 
marked with parallel longitudinal ribs, the up- 
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per end of each of which, near the sutures, is 
projecting and pointed; spire short, last whorl 
large and deeply notched ; outer lip thickened: 


it is supposed to have no operculum. Animal, 
head large; mouth open below; destitute of a 
proboscis; but having two tentacula, with eyes 
in the middle; foot large.—8 species recent, 
and 1 fossil. 

_ The principal localities of this genus are the 
Red Sea and the Indian and South American 
Oceans. The Harpa imperialis, from the Mau- 
ritius, is a remarkably beautiful shell, and ex- 
ceedingly rare: at one time it could only be 
procured at an extravagant price, but now it 
is more common. It is distinguished by the 
very great number of ribs, which, indeed, are 
almost close together; and the colours and 
markings are very elegant and beautiful. There 
is a fishery for them at the Mauritius and the 
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neighbouring islands, and they are taken at 
night and at sunrise, when they are probably 
feeding. Some naturalists* affirm that the 
animal can, when attacked by an enemy, dis- 
embarrass itself of part of its foot, and retire 
entirely within its shell. The ribs in this genus 
are evidently the remains of what has been the 
mouth of the shell at different periods. The 
H., ventricosa is the most common species of 
this genus, and perhaps the most beautiful. 
107. Dotium. — Shell large, light, globular ; 
mouth wide and notched, ge- “2 


nerally transversely banded, and ae a aN 
the right lip in consequence ((< Bo 
waved; operculum horny. <Ani- 
mal, head large, having a short 
proboscis, and two tentacula with 
eyes in the middle; foot rather large. —7 
species, recent. | 

These shells are found, for the most part, in 
the seas of the Indies, Africa, and South Ame- 
rica: one species, however, the Dolium galea, 
is met with in the Mediterranean. They are 


* MM. Quoy and Gaimard, and M. Reynaud. 
R 
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often found on reefs, and sometimes attain a 
very large size, specimens having been seen 
as large as a man’s head; even, then, however, 
they retain the fragility and thinness of texture 
which characterise most of the species. 

108. Buccinum.—WShell rather oval; spire 
and mouth equal in length; inner 
lip not flat, but swollen at the 
upper part; mouth notched; shell 
slightly covered by an epidermis; : 
operculum horny. Animal, head 
furnished with a proboscis, and 
two tentacula having eyes in the 
middle; foot short.—140 spe- 
cies recent, 5 fossil. 

These shells are found in all parts of the 
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world*; and in many places, particularly in 
northern countries, the animals of the Buccinum 
undatum (under the name of whelks) form an 
article of food. The shells are not remarkable 
for brilliant colours; but their great diversity 
of form, delicacy of sculpture, and pencilled 


* Captain Parry found two species, B. glaciale and 
B. Sabinu, within the arctic circle. 
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markings, render them interesting. They 
never attain a large size, and the greater 
number are litoral shells. They are some- 
times sinistral. 

109. Nassa.— Shell globular or oval, ac- 
cording to the spire, which is some- 


times short, sometimes rather long; (7% 


G A . AS he, 
NZ i B\\ : 


= 


mouth oblong, notched; inner lip 
thickened, and spread out, occasionally 


We 


very large; right lip often wrinkled ; 
operculum horny. Animal, head large; pro- 
boscis short, or altogether wanting ; two tenta- 
cula, with eyes in the middle; foot very large. 
—9 species recent, and 2 fossil. 

They abound in the South of Europe and 
the East Indies; and some are also found on 
our coasts. They are occasionally seen on the 
sand or reefs, feeding on the Mactra, which 
they effect by piercing the shell with their 
proboscis, making an extremely regular round 
hole, and extracting the contents through the 
aperture thus formed. 

110. Epurna. — Shell oval, smooth; mouth 
oblong and notched; left lip thickened, right 
thin; operculum horny; and an umbilicus. An- 

R 2 
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mal, head furnished with a proboscis, and two 
tentacula having eyes in the middle ; 
foot short. —5 species, recent. 

The shells of this genus are found : 
in the Indian and Chinese seas. The \s%" yf] 
Eburna Zeylanica is remarkable eo 
for the little spines with which 
the umbilicus is filled, and this 
peculiarity distinguishes it from the other species 
which are destitute of them. The Eburna gla- 
brata very closely resembles the Ancillaria*, 


in having the spire exceedingly smooth, and 
the sutures not in the least channelled; it 
differs, however, in having an umbilicus. | 

111. TeREBRA.— Shell long, turreted, and 


slender ; spire pointed; whorls often ae 


strongly marked at the upper part, 
resembling a double suture; mouth 
oval and strongly notched; no epi- 


dermis nor operculum. Animal, head 


S > e fi i 

not furnished with a proboscis, but fe 
: ; nt 
fringed, and having two tentacula yen 


< 
with eyes at the base; foot oval.— Y)) 


24 species recent, 2 fossil. 


* It is now placed in that genus. 
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These shells are often called Needle-shells, 
on account of their sharp, lengthened, and 
spiral form; and although by no means rare, 
are often elegantly marked. Some of them 
exceed ten inches in length. ‘The notched 
mouth distinguishes them’ from the Turritella, 
which they much resemble in shape. Very 
few of the species are European, the greater 
_ number inhabiting the warmer latitudes of the 
Kast and West Indies and Africa. They oc- 
casionally creep out of the water, still keeping, 
however, within reach of the spray. 


Famity 14.— Columellide.* 


The shells composing this family have no 
canal at the base of the aperture, but a notch, 
more or less distinct, and plaits on the colu- 
mella or left lip. The beauty of many indivi- 
duals of this family makes it interesting. There 
are five genera. 

112. COLUMBELLA.— Shell oval; spire short ; 
plaits small; right lip thickened, turned in- 
wards, and swollen in the middle; shell often 


* Les Columellaires, Lamarck 
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transversely striated, and much varied in co- 
lour; operculum small and horny. 
Animal, head having two ten- 
tacula, with eyes near the base. 


—18 species, recent. 

Inhabits both the Atlantic and 
Pacific, in warm latitudes. The C. rustica is 
also found on the southern coast of Italy. 

113. Mirra. — Shell turreted, rather fusi- 
form; spire pointed at the | 
end; the lowest plaits on 
the inner lip are the smallest ; 
outer lip sometimes toothed ; 
operculum doubtful.*  Aniz- 
mal not much known; the 
trunk, however, is very long, 


and the foot small. — 80 spe- 
cies recent, and 14 fossil. 
These shells are much smaller and more 
slender than the Volutes (the next genus), but 
are not inferior to them in beauty of sculptur- 
ing and colour. They exhibit an infinite variety 
of patterns; sometimes grooved, sometimes 


* Existing in some species, not in others.— Gray. 
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smooth, and variegated with every kind of 
hue. They abound in the seas of hot cli- 
mates, the greater number inhabiting the Pacific 
Ocean, where they are met with chiefly in 
shallow water, near coral reefs; others, how- 
ever, are found at great depths. ‘The animal 
has been supposed to be of a poisonous nature, 
and to wound, with its pointed trunk, those 
who touch it. 

114. Votuta. — Shell oval, thick, sakes), 
tuberculated ; spire short or conical ; 
aperture generally angulated and 
large; outer lip thickened within; {| 
the lowest plaits on the inner lip, NY e 
or those which are nearest the notch, ¥ 4a 
are the largest; no operculum.* 
Animal, head distinct, having two 
short triangular tentacula, with eyes at the 
base, and a long thick proboscis or trunk ; foot 


very large.— There are 44 species recent, and 
18 fossil. f 


* Except Voluta musica, which has one of moderate 
size. — Gray. 

¢ This number includes the species of the next two 
genera, as described by Lamarck. 
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This genus, as constituted by Lamarck, con- 
tains some of the most beautiful shells that are 
known: they are generally smooth, shining, 
and the colours bright and varied; and differ 
exceedingly in form and size, some being glo- 
bular, others oval, some turreted, and others 
with only a very small spire. Some of 
them have spines at the upper part of each 
whorl, which form a kind of thorny crown; 
many are curiously marked with lines and 
spots, so as to form some resemblance to a line 
of printed music; and one very scarce species 
is marked with five or six transverse milk- 
white bands upon a dark ground, and spotted 
with reddish brown, forming a beautiful con- 
trast of colours. | 

The Volutes are found principally in hot cli- 
mates, none having been discovered in Euro- 
pean seas, and but few in America. They often 
attain a very large size; but the fossil species are 
generally smaller than the recent. The most rare 
species is V. Junonia. Very few examples of 
it are known, not perhaps more than four. It 
is of a yellowish white, and covered with a mul- 
titude of red-brown spots; some round, others 
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almost square, and disposed in transverse rows 
near one another. | 

Mr. Broderip has separated some shells from 
the genus Voluta under the names of Melo and 
Cymba. ‘Their generic distinctions will be 
understood by the following descriptions. 

115. Meto (Broderip).— Shell light, ventri- 
cose, oval, with a light greenish- 2 
brown epidermis; spire short, re- 
gular, sometimes hidden by the <A 
last whorl; aperture large, nearly §}))4 yy 
as long as the whole shell; outer \ T/ 
lip thin; columella shghtly curved, 


with four or five oblique pro- 
minent plaits. 

The aperture of this shell is much larger 
than that of Voluta, and the shell and outer 
lip are thinner. ‘They are very beautiful, and 
of a large size. 4 

116. Cympa (Broderip).— Shell smooth, 
ventricose, with a short rounded spire; a 
very large wide aperture, terminating at the 
upper part in a flat ledge, which separates the 
outer lip from the body whorl; columella with 
three or four oblique projecting folds, ter- 
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minating in a point; outer lip thin, with its 
spiral edge sharp; epidermis smooth, brown, 
covered partly or entirely by the 
olassy enamel, which, commencing 
with the outer lip, spreads over 
the body of the shell. 

These shells are found in Africa, 
and are distinguished by the rude 
ill-shapen spire, and the curious 
ledge which separates the outer 
lip from the body whorl. 

117. MarGiIneLLa. — Shell oval, smooth; 
spire short; right hp having a ye 
thick margin; plaits nearly equal 
in size; no operculum. Animal, 
head very distinct, with a small 
proboscis, and two tentacula hav- 
ing eyes at the base; foot very 
large. — 22 species recent, and 3 
fossil. 
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These shells are often very beautifully co- 
loured; many have the spire exceedingly short. 
They inhabit hot climates. The inhabitant is 
supposed to cover its shell with its mantle, de- 
positing successive layers of shelly matter, as 
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the examples of this genus differ materially in 
thickness of substance. 

118. Votvaria. — Shell oval ; spire scarcely 
visible; mouth narrow, and as 
long as the shell; plaits few, at ft 
the lower part of the inner lip; we a 
outer lip thin, or only slightly (erat \ AL 
thickened. Animal unknown. — ah 
5 species recent, and 1 fossil. 

These shells are found on the 
coasts of Africa and China, where the natives 
string them into necklaces. 


Ss 
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Faminy 15.— Convolutide.* 


Shell without a canal, but having the base 
notched; the whorls of the spire large, rolled 
round each other, so that the last nearly, and in 
some instances entirely, conceals all the others, 
rendering the aperture long and narrow; the 
body of the animal is therefore very flat. The 
three first genera of this family have the right 
lip recurved inwardly in the adult. They do not 
possess an operculum. There are seven genera. 


* Tes Enroulées, Lamarck. 
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119. Cypraa.—Shell oval, convex; mouth 
linear, notched at both 
ends, thickened and 
toothed on each side in 
the adult shell; spire 
sometimes entirely hid- 
den. Animal, head dis- 
tinct, furnished with two tentacula, having eyes 


at the base on small projections; mantle and 
foot very large.— There are 68 species recent, 
and 18 fossil. 

These shells are remarkable for the different 
appearance they present during the several 
stages of their growth. Whilst 
young. they are very thin, almost 
colourless, and dull on the outside; 
the mouth is rather wide, the outer 
lip not rolled inwards, but having 
a sharp edge. At a more advanced 
period the lips are curved inwards; 
but the shell is still thin, and the 
colours not bright.* At a later stage, when 


* The gradations of advancing growth may be easily 
remarked in the common C. Mauritiana. 
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it has attaimed its full growth, the outer lip 
is thickened and rolled imwards, the back 
marked with the most beautiful patterns, and 
bearing an exquisite polish, and the spire, at 
the same time, if not entirely hidden, scarcely 
projects. The animal itself undergoes a con- 
siderable change in appearance during its 
erowth. Its mantle is at first small, but in- 
creases with the enlargement of the shell, and 
expands at its sides into two large wings; 
from these is deposited the final layer of shelly 
matter which forms the exterior coating, and 
which is caused by the animal enveloping the 
shell entirely in its mantle. At the point 
where the two expansions of the latter meet 
on the back of the shell a line is consequently 
formed, which is called the dorsal line; but 
occasionally these lobes are so much extended 
as not only to meet, but to wrap over each 
other, in which case there is no line. 

This shell is generally found in the seas of 
hot climates, the Indian Ocean, and the seas of 
Africa and America. A few species are met 
with in temperate regions; but they possess no 
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great beauty, neither attaining the vivid tints 
nor the delicate markings of those more favoured 
in situation. The Cyprea Europea, or Nun 
Cowrie, is found in abundance on our own 
coasts. 

When at rest the Cyprea remains buried 
under the sand, at the bottom of the sea, at a 
short distance from the shore; it occasionally 
traverses the rocks and coast, and may be found 
under stones and corals. 

The Cyprea moneta, or Money Cowrie, is the 
current coin of Siam, Bengal, and Africa: it 
is collected in the latter by the negro women, 
and sent into different countries. In Bengal 
3200 are reckoned to be equivalent to a rupee, 
or about two shillings of English money. In 
the Friendly Islands permission to wear the 
Cyprea aurantia, or Orange Cowrie, as an 
ornament, is only granted to persons of the 
highest rank. 

The C. aurora is considered the most rare 
of this genus. The New Zealanders suspend 
it to their dress as an ornament, and it is 
therefore frequently found with an artificial 
perforation. C. cervina is supposed to be the 


— 
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largest species, being more than four inches in 
length. It inhabits the American seas. 

120. Erato (Risso). — Shell, spire conical ; 
apex rather round, blunt; shell, 
when young, smooth; the adult C2 


> ‘\ 


& 


with both lips finely marked © {29 =) 3 
with lines; columella concave, dls 
plaited or smooth. A groove down the back 
of the shell. Animal like that of Cyprea. 
From the Pacific Ocean. 

121. Ovuta.— Shell oblong ; 
inner lip without teeth; outer 
slightly toothed or wrinkled, the 
extremities generally projecting; 
spire quite hidden. Animal very 
similar to that of the Cyprea; 


the mantle, however, has only 
one lobe, which folds over the 
left lip.—12 species recent, and 2 fossil. 

In some species the ends of the mouth are 
so much lengthened as to make the shell fusi- 
form or spindle-shaped. The Ovula oviformis 
is perfectly white outside, and of an orange 
brown within; the young shell is as thin as 

paper. 
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This genus chiefly inhabits the Indian and 
Chinese seas; it is also found in the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 

122. TEREBELLUM. — Shell oblong, 
smooth, and convolute; spire pointed; 
sutures not channelled; mouth narrow /:,)/f 
and long; right lip rather sharp, left * 
lip quite smooth. Animal unknown. 
—1 species recent, and 2 fossil. 

These shells are brought from the 


Indian seas; they are thin, delicate, and 


prettily marked with bands and cloudy DG 

123. ANCILLARIA, — Shell 
oblong and very smooth; spire 
pointed ; sutures not channelled, | : 
but nearly effaced; mouth wide | > i 
and long; right lip sharp; left aH 
lip having the base thickened, 


witha shelly ridge. Animal al- 
most unknown; the foot, however, is very large. 
—4 species recent, and 5 fossil. 

This genus is chiefly confined to tropical 
climates; the shells are smooth, and highly 
polished, presenting a surface infinitely more 
even than if produced by artificial means: some — 
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of them have a small tooth at the lower part 
of the right lip. When the animal is alive, 
the shell is covered so much by the foot 
that only the middle of the back can be 
seen. The Ancillaria cinnamonea is exceedingly 
scarce. ) 
124. Ontva.— Shell oblong, smooth, and 
convolute; spire short; sutures channelled or 


erooved; mouth narrow and long; right lip 
rather sharp; left lip thickened at the top, and 
striated; operculum horny and small in some 
species, in others not existing.* Animal, head 
small, terminated by a proboscis; two tentacula 
enlarged at the base, and having the eyes si- 


# Gray. 
Ss 
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tuated in the middle; foot very large; mantle 


large, covering great part of the shell. — There 
are 62 species recent, and 5 fossil. 


These shells are very common, and are 
often very beautiful; many attain a large size. 


They are brought principally from Asia, but 


are also found in the African and American 


seas. 


spire forming the base, and 
scarcely projecting; mouth 
narrow and long; left lip 
smooth; operculum very 
small and horny *; usually 
an epidermis. Anzmal, head 
very distinct, terminated by 
a trunk capable of being 
oreatly extended ; two ten- 
tacula, with eyes near the 
summit; foot oval, and 
rather long.—181 species 
recent, and 9 fossil. 


* Adanson. 


125. Conus. — Shell shaped like a cone, the 
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Many of the species of this genus are marked 
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with the most beautiful and extraordinary 
figures, some of them resembling Hebrew, 
Greek, or Arabic characters, and bearing a 
most exquisite polish; in other varieties the 
colours are arranged in almost endless shapes, 
being clouded, veined, marbled, dotted, striped, 
and banded, in every kind of form. Many of 
them are very rare, and a specimen of the Conus 
gloria maris has been sold for as much as one 
hundred guineas.* 

In some of the species the spire presents the 
appearance of having been pushed into the body 
of the shell, the apex being below the level of 
the outer whorl; a spire of this kind 1s called 
retuse. 

When a section is made of a cone, it will 
appear that the sides of the internal whorls are 
much thinner than those of the external; it is 
supposed that this arises from the animal re- 


* The famous Conus cedo-nulli, formerly in the cabinet 
of Lyonnet, at the Hague, is said to have been sold for 
three hundred guineas. There are very few specimens 
existing. Lamarck’s specimen was considered by him 
the most precious in his collection. 
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ducing the thickness of these internal walls by 
absorption, either for the purpose of giving 
itself more room, or in order to diminish the 
weight of the shell. 

They are found abundantly in all seis toak 
countries, particularly in Asia, but become 
more rare as they approach the northern hemi- 
sphere ; a few species only are found in the 
Mediterranean. 


OrveER IV. 


CEPHALOPODA.”* 


There is much difficulty attending the classi- 
fication of this order, which derives its name 
from the position of the animal’s apparatus 
for moving; it possesses for that purpose a 
circle of eight, ten, or more fleshy processes, 
which may be indifferently called arms, legs, or 
tentacula. ‘These appendages are attached to 
the head of the animal, which is also furnished 


* Les Céphalopodes, Lamarck. 
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with a mouth terminating in two strong man- 
dibles, similar to the beak of a parrot; it likewise 
possesses a perceptible organ of hearing, and two 
large eyes, immoveable, and without eyelids. 

The animals may be separated into three 
divisions, — Polythalama, in which the shell is 
chambered or divided into numerous cells; Mo- 
nothalama, in which the shell has only one 
chamber, destitute of partitions; and a third, 
in which there is no shell whatever. 

The mantle of the Cephalopoda is in the 
form of a bag, and covers the lower part of the 
body. Most of the recent species live at great 
depths in the sea, and are found nearly all over 
the world. Some swim, and attach themselves 
to marine bodies; others creep on the sand, by 
the aid of their tentacula, and often retire into 
holes in the rocks. They are all zoophagous, 
living on crabs and other animals, which they 
seize and devour. 


The following is a list of the genera which 
Lamarck has introduced into this order : — 


1. Belemnites. *3. Nodosaria. 
2. Orthoceras. 4, Hippurites. 
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5. Conilites. *20. Polystomella. 


6. Spirula. *21. Vorticialis. 
*7. Spirolina. 22. Nummulites. 
*8, Lituola. 23. Nautilus. 
*9, Renulina. 24. Ammonites. 

*10. Cristellaria. 25. Orbulites. 
*11. Orbiculina. 26, Ammonoceras. 
*12. Mailiola. 27. Turrilites. 

13. Gyrogona. 28. Baculites. 
*14. Melonia. 29. Argonauta. 
*15, Rotalia. 30. Octopus. 
*16. Lenticulina. 31. Loligopsis. 
#17, Placentula. 32. Loligo. 

*18. Discorbis. 33. Sepia. 


*19. Siderolites. 


Those genera which are marked thus* are 
now removed from the Cephalopoda, having 
been proved to differ from molluscous animals 
by Dujardin, and by him are placed in a distinct 
class. He says they are inferior in their or- 
ganization to the Radiata, and endowed with 
locomotive power by the instrumentality of 
minute tentacular filaments. Ehrenburg makes 
them belong to the second great division (Bry- 
ozoa) of his coral animals. 

No. 4. in the list proves to be a Bivalve, not 
unlike a Chama. No. 13. is the seed of the 
Chara. Nos. 5. 25. 26. are doubtful genera. 
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Of those left, Spirula, Nautilus, and Argo- 
nauta are perhaps the most interesting to the 
young conchologist, and will therefore be fully 
described. The remainder are nearly all fossils. 
Some of the generic names have been changed 
by modern naturalists; but as there is much 
uncertainty respecting them, they will only be 
described in a cursory manner. 


Division I.— POLYTHALAMA.* 


126. BELEMNITES. — Shell straight, in the 
shape of a long cone; external part a sheath 


having a conical cavity in the upper part, and 
containing an inner cone, which is chambered 
and perforated.—2 species described. 

These shells are only found in a fossil state, 
and are very common, having been met with 
in all ages and countries, and having given rise 
to much speculation as to their real character. It 


* Les Céphalopodes-polythalames, Lamarck. 
Ss 4 
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is but recently that their true origin has been 
discovered, and their place in creation ascer- 
tained; in former ages they have been de- 
scribed as petrified fingers, thunder-stones, 
stalactites, or as the teeth of an animal.— 
There are nearly 100 species at present known. 

127. OrrHoceras. — Shell straight, with 
septa regularly concave towards 


the mouth, perfora — 
>» perro ted by a i =i 


Sit 


rl 


simple and nearly cylindrical si- , 
(atau a | 


phuncle, either in or not far = 5 ; 
removed from the centre of the op 
disk. 

All fossil? Found in strata 
mostly below the carboniferous 


ll : 
i, Fr 4 
or mountain limestone. 

128. Sprruta.—Shell cylindrical, thin, and 
almost transparent; partially spiral, 
the whorls not touching each other ; 
perforation of the chambers at the 
side, which are equidistant; par- 
titions externally concave. Animal 
with ten arms, two of which are longer than 
the others, and nearly conceal the shell. — 


1 species, recent. 
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This shell, which is very curious, and not 
uncommon, is found in the Eastern Ocean. It 
is thin and fragile, and of a pearly white. The 
only species known is S. Peroni. 

129. NumMMULITES.— Shell thin towards the 
margin; spire internal, discoid ; gs 2 
whorls contiguous, and not ap- iy ae 


parent; cells numerous and 
small; partitions transverse, and not 
—4. species. 

These shells are all fossil, and exist in im- 
mense numbers; they are very flat, and take 
their name from their resemblance to pieces of 
money. In many parts of the world they are 
accumulated in such vast masses as to form en- 
tire mountains, and many buildings have been 
constructed of limestone crowded with them. 
They vary in size from more than an inch in 
diameter to great minuteness. 

130. Nautitus. —Shell, whorls contiguous, 
the last enveloping the others; chambers nu- 
merous, formed by transverse partitions, and 
perforated by atube. Animal having numerous 
tentacula, and attached to the shell by two 
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muscles. —2 species recent, 1 of which is also 
found fossil. 


This shell and its remarkable inhabitant are 


found in the seas of warm latitudes, especially 
those of Africa, Asia with its islands, and Aus- 
tralia. They usually remain at the bottom of 
the water, and are able to creep along rather 
quickly, supporting themselves upon their ten- 
tacula, with the head downwards, and the shell 
raised above; they often get into the fisher- 
men’s nets when thus moving about at the 
bottom of the sea. After stormy weather, as 
it becomes more calm they may be observed, 


* 
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in great numbers, floating upon the surface 
of the waves, with the head put out, and the 
tentacula resting upon the water, the shell 
at the same time being undermost; they do 
not, in a general way, remain long sailing in 
this manner, and have the power of easily re- 
turning to their situation at the bottom of the 
sea, by merely drawing in their tentacula and 
upsetting the shell, which immediately sinks 
with them. It was only in 1829 that this 
animal was known with any certainty, one 
having been caught alive, by Mr. G. Bennett, 
near the New Hebrides Islands; the animal, 
after drawings were made of it, was preserved 
in spirits, and is now in the museum of the 
College of Surgeons. 

The ancients fabricated drinking-cups of the 
shell of the Nautilus pompilius ; the other spe- 
cies, the Umbilicatus, is very rare, and is distin- 
guished by a large umbilicus on each side: the 
former is often found in a fossil state. 

131. AmMoNnITES.* — Shell discoid, spiral ; 


* This genus has been divided into three ; Ammonites, 
Goniatites, and Clymenia. 
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whorls contiguous, and all apparent; inner 
surface (the exterior covering has generally 
disappeared) marked by the si- 
nuous partitions, which are trans- 
verse, and lobed or cut, but not 
perforated; last chamber occupy- 
ing the whole of the last whorl 
of the spire. — Between 200 and 


300 species. 

These shells are all fossil, and are occasion- 
ally two feet or more in diameter.* They 
occur in Europe, Asia, and America. Dr. Ge- 
rard found them in the Himalaya mountains, 
an elevation of 16,000 feet; M. Ménard met 
with one in the Maritime Alps. Their numbers 
must have been very great, as M. Dufresne in- 
formed Lamarck that the road from Auxerre 
to Avalon, in Burgundy, was absolutely paved 
with them; and it is no uncommon occurrence 
to find them used in some parts of Somerset- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and Yorkshire, to pave 
the roads. 

132. TuRRILITES. — Shell spiral, turreted ; 


* Dr. Buckland upeaks of some found in the chalk 
near Margate which exceeded four feet in diameter. 
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whorls contiguous and apparent; partitions 
sinuous ; mouth round. —1 species, fossil. 


133. Bacuites.— Shell straight, cylin- 
drical, sometimes slightly compressed, and 


somewhat conical; partitions sinuous, trans- 
verse, a little distant. —3 species. 
All fossil; abundant in the limestone of Va- 


lognes in Normandy. 


~ Drviston Il. — MonotTHaLaMa.* 


134. ArgonauTtTa. — Shell monothalamous, 
symmetrical, external, and containing, (but not 


* Monothalames, Lamarck. 
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attached to, ) the body of the animal ; spire bica- 
rinated, tubercled, and curved back into the 
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mouth. Animal having eight tentacula; two 
of which are thin and dilated, and are often 
called the sails. —3 species, recent. 

These curious and beautiful shells are found 
in the seas of warm latitudes, and are both pe- 
lagic and litoral.* They are commonly called 
the Paper Nautilus. 

An interesting series of experiments was 
made a few years ago by Madame Power, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the nature and habits 
of the Argonauta, about which much contro- 


* Penny Cyclopedia, art. Paper Nautilus. 
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versy had existed. She constructed a kind of 
cage in the sea, near the coast of Messina, and 
enclosed in it several of the living animals, 
which she kept supplied with their natural food, 
consisting of small molluscs. The result of her 
observations went to prove that the animal is 
in the habit of floating, or rather sailing, on the 
surface of the water, using its dilated tentacula 
as sails, the remainder as oars, and aiding its 
movements by means of a kind of proboscis 
which it employs as a helm: the animal is not 
attached to the shell, but, when under water, it 
adheres firmly to it by its sail-arms, which are 
turned over and affixed to the outside, entirely 
covering it. The shell, which is remarkably 
brittle when exposed to the air, is perfectly 
pliable in water, and is thus enabled to escape 
the destruction which would otherwise appear 
likely to be met with by so thin and tender a 
fabric. : 

The animal of the Argonauta, during life, and 
when unconscious of being observed, is very 
beautiful, the sails and other visible parts pre- 
senting the most lively colours— purple, gold, 
and silver. At the approach of any object, it 
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takes in its tentacula, wraps its sails over the 
shell, and descends, blackening the water at 
the same time, if hard pressed, by a discharge 
of ink, to cover its escape. During the expe- 
riments referred to, the animals seemed very 
shy, and would descend to the bottom on the 
approach of any person; except when hungry, 
at which time they would take food from the 
hands of Madame Power. 


Division III.— No external shell. 


The four following genera do not form an 
external shell, and will not therefore be par- | 
ticularly described. | 

135. Ocropus.—Has two little cartila- 
ginous pieces in the interior of the body. 


It is found in all seas. 


— r 
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136. Louicopsis.—Internal support un- 
known. The tentacula are enormously long. 
137. Lotico. -— Shell thin, transparent, 


sometimes partially gelatinous, of variable form, 
but generally shaped like a pen. 

Common on our coasts. 

138. SEPIA.— Shell calcareous, oval, thick, 
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concave on both sides, terminated ee 
by a point. 

Brought principally from India, though 
found on our coast and the Miduarancnen 
Mr. I’. D. Bennet states that the cuttle fish is 
considered a luxury by all classes of the Sand- 
wich Islanders, and that when fresh and well 
cooked it is excellent, being in consistence 
and flavour not unlike the, flesh of a lobster’s 
claw.* 

There are some very extraordinary accounts 


* Narrative of a Whaling Voyage round the World. 
é 
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given of the supposed size and power of these 
mollusca by De Montford, in Buffon’s Histoire. 
Naturelle, but, though exceedingly amusing, 
their accuracy is now doubtful. Some are de- 
scribed as large enough to draw down men-of- 
war at sea, and completely destroy them. But 
this is an exaggeration no doubt, though there 
are some species that grow to a very large 
size. Mr. Swainson remarks in his Malacology 
that he saw many caught on the shores of 
Sicily, and that two would be a heavy load, 
their arms being as thick as those of a man. 


ORDER V. 


HETEROPODA. 


In this tribe, the foot 1s formed into a kind 
of fin, by the aid of which the animal moves; 
there are only four genera, Carinaria, Atlanta, 
Piterotrachea, and Phyllirde, and of these the 
two former alone possess shells, and need a 
particular description. 

139. CaRiINnaRiA (Cuvier). — Shell, conical, 
flat at the sides, transparent, 
and having the apex recurved. 
Animal, body long, gelatinous, 


4 


Qn 
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possessing one or more fins; the head can be 
contracted within the body, and is provided 
with two tentacula, two eyes, and a retractile 
proboscis. — 3 species recent. 

There are only three species known of this 
singular genus. The Carinaria vitrea is so 
called from its resemblance in substance to 
glass, and is found in the African seas: it is 
very rare. The Carinaria fragilis is extremely 
delicate in its texture, and inhabits the Medj- 
_terranean; and the Carinaria cymbium, or boat- 
shaped, which is not larger than a grain of sand, 
and can only be seen with the assistance of a 
microscope, is brought from the Eastern Ocean 
and Mediterranean Sea; it is found on the 
coast near Nice, and feeds on small Meduse and 
other gelatinous substances, as also on minute 
fish, and occasionally the more feeble of its own 
species. 

The mollusca which form these shells are 
very transparent, but are possessed of lively 
and brilliant colours; they only appear on the 
surface of the sea during calms. The shells are 
comparatively small, as they only cover the 
circulating and respiratory organs; they were 

T 2 
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formerly very rare (specimens having been sold 
for one hundred guineas), but are now more 
common: they are seldom perfect. 

140. ATLANTA.— Shell, somewhat resem- 
bling the Carinaria, i) 
but having the apex 


spirally whorled;trans- (i 
parent, and large 4 Nv \ 
enough to contain the 
animal entirely: athin 
and glassy operculum. 
Animal, head having two tentacula, and large 
eyes at the base; foot or fin large. —2 species 
recent. 

This genus is found in all the seas of hot 
climates. : 

141. PTEROTRACHEA. 

142. PHYLLIROE. 

In these two genera, the animal resembles 


\ No shell. 


the Carinaria in the position of the heart and 
gills; they are both found in the Mediterra- 
nean, and, owing to their extraordinary trans-— 
parency, it is very difficult to perceive them 
when in the water. The Pterotrachea has four 
species, the Phyllirde only one. 
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Having brought this elementary work to a 
conclusion, it must be added, that the greater 
advance the reader makes in the study of 
Conchology, the more he will find to interest 
and delight him. The beauty of form in some 
shells, the grotesque shapes of others, the ex- 
quisite colouring and marking of many, and 
the habits and peculiarities of the inhabitants 
of all, will excite wonder and admiration at the 
care which has been bestowed on creatures, of 
which thousands are never seen by the eye of 
man. He will be led to reflect that they were 
formed by Him who has made nothing in vain, 
and that these, among the many exquisite pro- 
ductions of Nature, were created “for man to 
gaze on, wonder, and adore.” 


Tos 
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GUIDE 


TO 


THE USE OF THE TABLES. 


THE young student will soon ascertain the generic name 
of any shell by adhering to the followmg method : — 
We will suppose an oyster to be a shell under examin- 
ation. At one glance it will be found to be a Bivalve. 
The first table must, therefore, be consulted, which is 
found to be divided into three orders, each of which 
must be examined. The first has no ligament, but a 
pedicle to attach the shell to other substances. The 
oyster having a ligament (if the specimen be perfect), the 
description of the next order must be looked at; but the 
two muscular impressions at once determine that the 
oyster does not belong to it. The specimen, therefore, 
must be placed amongst the Monomyaria, which is divided 
into two parts: the first has the ligament lengthened, 
which is not the case with the oyster, for it is thick and 
short. It may, therefore, be concluded that the shell 
belongs to the second division, and to one of its two 
families. The Pectenide are distinguished by the shells 
being solid, eared, and often ribbed. The oyster does not 
resemble this description, and therefore must be of the 
Ostreidze family, for it is foliaceous. When the family is 
ascertained, the generic name is found by turning to the 
description of the former in the body of the work ; and 
the account of each genus, with the assistance of the 
drawing, will enable the student to determine that the 
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shell is an Ostrea. The next class (the Univalves) may 
be treated in the same way. A whelk, a shell common 
on our coasts, belongs to this class. The second table 
must be consulted. There are five orders, which must 
each be examined. The shell in question cannot be of 
the Order Pteropoda, because it is neither cartilaginous 
norhorny. It cannot belong to Gasteropoda, because it 
is not cup-shaped nor slightly rolled up. It may belong 
to Trachelipoda, because it is spiral. In the first division 
of that order the aperture is entire, which that of the 
whelk is not. The second division has the aperture with 
a canal or notch : this agrees with the specimen in hand. 
Each family of that division must now be examined. It 
cannot belong to Canaliferidz, because it has not a canal, 
nor the right lip thickened. The Pteridz have the right 
lip greatly dilated or lobed : that family may therefore be 
passed over. The Purpuridze have a short canal turned 
back, or a notch, and the form of the shell is globular. 
The whelk is notched, and its form is rather round; and 
as it could not belong to the other two remaining fami- 
lies, we may suppose it is one of the Purpuride. The 
genus is next found by consulting the account of that 
family in the work, and it will be with ease ascertained 
that the whelk is a Buccinum. By affixing a number to 
the specimen, corresponding to that in the book, it may 
be referred to at any time to refresh the memory. 

The Annulata and Cirrhipeda have not been included 
in the tables, as their names are more easily ascertained 
than those of the other classes, from there being few 
genera, and their general form and appearance being very 
different. 
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AN 
ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF 


ORDERS, DIVISIONS, AND FAMILIES. 


Page 
ADHERENTIA - - ~ =D 
AMPHITRITIDE - « - - $l 
ANNULATA - ™ - - - 28 
APLYSIDE  - - - - - 157 
ARCIDE - -— ~ - - 94: 
BRACHIOPODA - - . - AT 
BULLEIDE - - - - - 155 
CALYPTREIDE - “ = - 148 
CANALIFERIDE - - - - 219 
CARDIIDE - ~ - - - 9) 
CEPHALOPODA “ - « - 260 
CHAMIDE - - - - - 103 
CIRRHIPEDA - - - - - 386 
CIRRHIPEDA PEDUNCULATA - = - 40 
CIRRHIPEDA SEDENTARIA « - a ed 
CoLIMACIDE - - - - - 164 
CoLUMELLIDE - - - - 245 
CoNCHIDE - - - - = Ba 
ConcHIFERA (Bivalves) - - - 45 


CONCHIFERA AMBIGUA - - - 103 
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Page 
CoNCHIFERA CRASSIPEDA - - =. a 
CONCHIFERA LAMELLIPEDA - “ - 85 
CONCHIFERA TENUIPEDA “ ~ ab 
ConVOLUTIDE v = 2 =) 25) 
DENTALIDE - * ~ = - 140 
DimyaRIA~— - ‘ 2 « - 53 
DorsaLipDE - - : ‘ - 29 
GASTEROPODA - = = = Tso 
HETEROPODA ~ : . - 274 
JANTHINIDE - - = 3 - 196 
LIMACIDE - - - = - 159 
LITHOPHAGIDE = “ - = DRE 
LYMNEIDE - = = - - 18] 
MACROSTOMIDE - - - = 97 
MactrRiIDE - = - - beet (ES 
MALDANIDSE - - - -— ~ ~ 8ST 
MALLEIDE - - ~ - - 14 
MELANIDE - - - ~ - 186 
Mottvusca (Univalves) - - - 133 
MoNOMYARIA - = - a 06 
MonoTHALAMA - - - - 269 
Myi1p& - - eS z ut 6S 
Mytmipe - - ~ - - 109 
NALD - - ‘ - vitae 
NERITIDE - E ~ = e 492 


NYMPHIDE - - 4 z aie lig 
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Page 
OSTREIDE - = = = - 126 
PECTINIDE - = ~ - - 121 
PERISTOMIDE - - = - 187 
PLICACIDE - : : - - 202 - 
PHOLADIDE - ~ = 2 - 60 
PHYLLIDIDE - - = = - 141 
PHY TOPHAGA = : - - 164 
PoLYTHALAMA - : - - 263 
PTERIDE ~ ~ - - -~ 229. 
PTEROPODA - a z - - 136 
PURPURIDE - " = - - 233 
SCALARIDE - - = 3 - 204 
SEMIPHYLLIDIDE - = = - 147 
SERPULIDE - - - - - 34 
SOLENIDE  - = - - - 63 
TENDINOSA - - = - - 48 
TRACHELIPODA - - - - 163 
TRIDACNIDE - - - - 107 
TRITONIDE - - = < - 139 
TUBICOLIDE - - - = - 54 
TURBINIDE - - - ~ - 210 
ZOOPHAGA - oy ae ee - 218 


ii 


AN 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF GENERA, 


WITH THEIR DERIVATIONS. 


ACASTA - - - - - - 
ACERA = - - - - - 
ACHATINA. Achates, an agate - - = 
AMMONITES. From Jupiter Ammon, who is repre- 
sented witharam’s horn - - - 
_AMPHIDESMA. Amphi, Gr., in the middle; desma, 
aligament - - - Says x 
AMPHITRITE - - ~ - - 
AMPULLACERA. Ampulla, a rounded vessel - 
AMPULLARIA. Do. - - - - 
Anastoma. Ana, Gr., backwards ; stoma, mouth 
ANATIFA, Anas, a duck; fero,to bear - - 
ANATINA. Anatinus, that which belongs to a duck - 
ANATINELLA. The diminutive of Anatina - 
ANCILLARIA - - - - - 
Ancyuus. A little handle; probably from the apex 
somewhat resembling a handle - - 
AnopontTA. A, without ; odos, a tooth, Gr. - 
ANOMIA - - - = - - 
APLYSIA - - - ~ - - 
Arca. A boat - - - 


Page 

39 
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178 
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76 
33 
191 
189 
171 
41 
69 
72 
206 


185 
101 
132 
157 
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‘Page 
ARENICOLA. Arena, sand; and colo, to inhabit - 29 
AreonauTa. The ship Argo, and nauta, a sailor - 269 


ASPERGILLUM. Aspergo, to sprinkle - - 54 
ASTARTE - - - - - - 88 
ATLANTA = - - - - - 276 
AURICULA. Auris, an ear = - - 180 
AVICULA. Avis,abird~ - - - ae 
Bacuuites. Baculum, a staff - ts - 269 — 
BaLanus. An acorn - - - Pa 
BELEMNITES. Belemnon, Gr., a dart orarrow - 263 
Buccinum. A horn - = - - 242 
BuLimus - - - - - - 174 
Buia. A bubble ~ - - - 156 
Buttza. A do. - = : = 958 
CaLyptrR@A. Calyptra, Gr.,a covering - - 152 
CANCELLARIA. Cancellatus, cross-barred - - 223 
Capsa. Abox - 2 = - ai: 
Carpira. Cardia, Gr.,aheart - - - 92. 
Carpium. Do. - - - - - 91 
CARINARIA. Carina, a keel - - - 274 
CAROCOLLA - - ee ie - 170 
CaASSIDARIA. Cassis,ahelmet  - - - 234 
Cassis. Do. - ~ + - - 235 
CERITHIUM - - - - - 219 
CHama. Chamai, Gr., on the ground - - 104 
Cuiton. Gr., integument - - - 142 
CHITONELLUS. From Chiton - - - 142 
CINERAS. Cinereus, ash-coloured - - 43 
CuiausILia. Clausium, a valve or folding-door - 173 
CLAVAGELLA. Clava, a club - - - 56 


Cxu10, One of the Muses - . - 136 
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‘ Page 
‘CLEODORA - - - = - 137 
—CLYMENE - - - Pe) | 

~ CotumpBetia.. Columba, adove - - - 245 

' ConcHoLeEpas. Concha, a shell; lepas,a stone + 239 
- Conus. Conos, Gr., a cone - - - 258 
~Corsis. <A basket - - - - 83 
. Corsuta. A little basket - - SEY 
~Coronuta. Corona, a crown a : may 
Crania. Cranium, a skull - “ - . dI 
CRASSATELLA. Crassus,thick - - - 4 
CRENATULA - - - - - 114 
Crepiputa. A little slipper - ~ - 151 
 Creusa. Creux,Fr.,acavity  - - - 39 
CucuLttma. Cucullus, a hood - - - 95 
Cycias. Cyclos,round?, Gr. - - - 86 
.Cyctostoma. Cyclos, round ; stoma, mouth » Tt 
CymBa. A boat or skiff - - : - 249 
CymBuLia. Do. - - . - - 138 
CYPREA - - = - ~ - 252 
CyprRIcARDIA. Cyprina, and cardia, a heart - 93 
CYPRINA - - - - - a SE 
CYRENA - - - - - - 86 
CYTHERIA - - - - - 89 
DeELPHINULA. Delphinus, a dolphin = - 209 
DentaLium. Dens, a tooth a = - 140 
Diceras. Dis, Gr., double ; ceras, a horn « 1038 
Do.tium. Atun - - - - - 241 
DouaBELLA. Dolabra, a hatchet - : \) R58 
Donax. A wedge - - - - 84 
Doris - - = - - - 140 


Epurna. bur, ivory” - - - - 243 
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Page 
EMARGINULA. JMargo,border- - - - 149 
EouiIs - - - - - - 140 
Erato. LHradere, to scrape out - - - 255 
Erycina. Hruo, Gr., to be enclosed . ~  0eé 
Erneria. ther, air - - - - 105 
FasciouaRIA. Fascia, a band : - - 223 
FissuRELLA. JF issura,a fissure - - - 150 
FistuLana. Jistula, a pipe - + oan 
Fusus, A spindle = - - - 224 
GALATHEA. A sea nymph ~ - = Se 
GALEOLARIA. Galea,ahelmet - ~~ - - 35 
GALEOMMA - - - - - 81 
GaAsTROCHENA. Gaster, Gr., belly ; chaio, to 
gape - - - - = - 08 
GLAUCUS - ~ - - - 140 
GLYCIMERIS - - - - - 67 
Hauiotis. Hals, Gr., sea; os, ear - 199 
Harpa. A harp - - - - - 239 
Hexticina. From Helix - - - oy AGe 
Hewirx. A snail - - - - - 165 
Hipponyx. Hippes, Gr., a horse ; onyx, a nail or 
hoof - - - - - - 153 
Hirrorus. Hippos, Gr., a horse; pous,afoot - 109 
Hyate@a. Hyalus, glass - - - - 136 
HyriaA-— - - - - - Des Oe 
In1ipina. Iris, a rainbow - - - 102 


IsocarpDiIA. Jsos, Gr., similar ; cardia,aheart - 93. 


~ LITHODOMUS. 


LIST OF GENERA. 


JANTHINA. Janthium, a violet “ . 


Leproconcuus. Leptos, Gr., thin ; conche, shell 


Lima. A file - : J 5 
Limacina. From dimaz,a snail - - 
Liwax. Asnail - - ‘ J 


LineuLa. A tongue ‘) a 


Lirnotrya. Lithos, truo, to bore through 
LoLigo-— - - - - - 
LOLIGOPSIS - - - - 
Lucina. A name given to Juno and Diana 
LutrarRia. Lutrum, mud - - 
Lymneéa. Limus,mud— - - - 


Mactra. A kneading-trough~ - - 
MaAGILUs - - - - 2 
Matteus. Ahammer- - < 2 
MarGINELLA. A little rim or border : 
Meuampus. Melas, Gr., black ; pous, a foot 
_ MELanNIA. Melas, Gr., black - . 
MeEanopsis. Do. - - - 
Me.to. A melon - zs e be 


Mesopesma. Mesos, Gr., in the middle ; desma, 
ligament ~ - “ i! 
Mirra. Ahead-dress’ - a . 


~ Moptota. Modilus, a little measure - 
Monoceras. Monos, Gr., single; ceras, a horn 

Monoponta. Monos, Gr., single; odos, a tooth 

Mya. Myon, Gr.,a muscle - - 

MyTILus - - - : - 

. Murex. Asharprock - - - 


Lithos, Gr., a stone ; domos, house 
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| Page 
NAsSSsA - - - - - - 243. 
Natica. Nato, to swim - - - - 195 
Nautiuus. A little boat - - - - 265 
NAvICcELLA. A little ship - - - 192 
Nerita. The ancient name of a sea-shell - 194 
NeERITINA. From Nerita - ~ - - 193 
Nucuta. Asmall nut - - - - OF 
NummMutites. Nummus, money - ~ - 265 
Ocrorus. Octo, Gr., eight ; pous, foot - - 272 
Outva. An olive ~ - - - 257 
ONCHIDIUM - - - - - 159 
ONISCIA - = - - - - 235 
OrsBicuLa. Orbiculus, a little globe - - 52 
OrtTHoceras. Orthos, straight ; ceras,ahorn - 264 
OsTREA. - - ~ - - - 126 
Otion. A little ear, Gr. - - - - 44 
OvuLA. Ovum, anegg - - - - 255 
Patupina. Palus, a marsh - 7 - 188 
PANDORA - - = = - me 
Panopma. Pan, Gr., all ; opaion, an aperture (open 
at both ends) - - ° - 66 
PaRMACELLA. A little cell - - - 160 
PARMOPHORUS~ - - - = - 149 
PATELLA. A dish or platter - - - 148 
PecTen. A comb aa. - - - | Jag 
PrcrEenaRiA. Do. - - - = Ea 
PectruncuLus. Do. - ~ - Be 
Pepum. A shepherd’s crook - - - 121 
PENTELASMIS. Pente, Gr., five ; elasma,aplate - 41 
Perna. A gammon of bacon - ne En 5 


PetricoLa. Petrus, a stone; cola, aninhabitant - 78 


LIST OF GENERA. 


PHASIANELLA. Phasianus,a pheasant _ - - 
PHoLaDomia. Pholas and mya - : ~ 
Puotas. Pholeo, Gr., to lie hid ina cavity . 
PHYLLIDEA : jf . e i 
PHYLLIROE . 3 u & 
Puysa. <A bubble = Dee : i 
Piueopsis. Pileos, a bonnet - - i 
Pinna. The fin of a fish - U i 
Piacuna. Placous, Gr.,acake - : : 
PLACoNANoMIA. Placuna and anomia  - - 
Puanaxis. Plana, flat, and avis - - 2 
Pianorsis. Plana, flat ; orbis, an orb = - 
PLEUROBRANCHUS. Pleura, Gr., the side; branche, 

the gills - - = Z 
PLeurotoma. Do., and tome, a slit - - 
PuicatuLa. Plicatus, of a fold - = 
Pouticipes. Pollex, a thumb’s breadth ; pous, a 

foot - = 4 i 2 u 
PNEUMODERMON - Lie . f x 
_Psammosia. - Psammos, sand - : “ 
PTEROCERAS. Pteron, a wing ; ceras, a horn - 
PTEROTRACHEA. Do., and trachea a 
Pura. A chrysalis . - : te 
Purpura. The shell-fish from which the purple 

colour is taken : i i rs 
Pyramipeza. A little pyramid - - = 
Pyreona. Pyrgos, Gr., a tower - - - 


Pyruta. Alittlepear - - 3 : 
RaneEvua. Rana,afrog - - 4 
Ricinuta. Resembling the seed-vessel of the 

Ricinus - ™ . 


Rissoa. From M. Risso - Ms % - 
U 
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Page 


RostTELLARIA. Rostrum, abeak - = bi ee he 
Roteiua. A little wheel - - - 211 
SABELLARIA. Sabula, sand - - * ie oo 
SANGUINOLARIA. Sanguis, blood - - - 80 
Saxicava. Sarum, a stone; cava, hollow nf 
ScaLaRia. Scala, a ladder - - - 207 
ScALPELLUM. A little knife - - - 43 
SCYLLEA - - - ect - - 140 
SEPIA - - - - - - 273 
SerPuLa. Serpo, to creep likea worm - - 34 
SIGARETUS - - - - - 197 
SILIQUARIA. Stliqua, a pod - - - 30 
SIPHONARIA. Siphon, Gr. - - - 146 
SoLarium. A terrace or gallery - - - 210 
SoLEcuRTwus. Solen, and curtus, short = - 65 
Sotemya. Solen and mya - - - 68 
SoLeN. A kind of shell-fish (Pliny) - - 63 
SPIRORBIS. Spira, a fold; orbis,a globe - - 34 
SPIRULA. Spira, a winding compass - - 264 
SponpyLus. A shell-fish (ancients) - - 125 
STOMATELLA. Stoma, Gr.,a mouth - - 198 
StomaTia. Do. - ~ - : - 198 
STROMBUS - : = = an 
STRUTHIOLARIA. Struthio, an ostrich - - 226 
SUCCINEA. Succinum, amber - - = LS 
TeLLina. Tellus, the earth - - - 81 
TEREBELLA - - - _ ~ ge 
TEREBELLUM. T'erebra, an augur - - 256 
TEREBRA. Do. - - - - 244 
TEREBRATULA. Terebratus, bored - - 49 
TEREDO. A piercer - - - - 58 
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Page 
TESTACELLA. Testa, a shell “ - - 160 
PierTuys. -| . - - - - - 140 
Tuecipium. Theca, a box - - a BO 
Turacia. From Thrace - 2 - meet, 
TORNATELLA. TZornatus, turned - | ~ - 202 
Tripacna. “Tv'eis, three, Gr. . - - 107 
Trigonta. T'rigonos, Gr., triangular - - 97 
Triton. A Roman sea-god - 2 - 228 
. TRITONIA - - - - - - 140 
Trecuus. A top - - - - ott 
TUBICINELLA. T'ubicen, a trumpeter - - 37 
TURBINELLA. A little top -" - - 222 
Turso. Atop - - - - - 214 
TurrRititEes. Turris, a tower - - - 268 
TuRRITELLA. A little tower - - = SEG 
UmsreELua. A little shade - . - 147 
Uneuuina. Unguis, a nail or hoof : Ee 
Unio. Apearl - . . - - 100 
VatvaTa. Valvata, having valves - - 188 
VENERUPIS. Venus, and rupis,arock  - ess 
Venus. Goddess of beauty - - - 90 
VERMETUS. Vermis, a worm - - - 205 
Vermitia. Do. - - - - a) oe 
Virrina. Vitreus, glassy - - - - 162 
Vo.tuTa. Volvo, to revolve - - - 24:7 
Votvaria. Volva,a shuttle - . - ORD 
VULSELLA. A us tongue te cel Lena he 
ESAT CW Rha = TB, OVA AAMS 
XYLOPHAGA, Xalon, wood; phago, to eat - 61 
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ENGLISH NAMES 


IN THIS VOLUME, AND IN COMMON USE. 


Page Page 
Barnacles - - 38 | Oysters - - 126 
Cockles - - 91 | Pearls - - 99. 119 
Cowries ~ - 252 | Periwinkles - - 215 
Cuttle-fish — - - 273 | Scallop-shells - - 124 
Ear-shells = - 200 | Slugs - - - 160 
Fan-shells - - 123 | Snails ye - 165 
Limpets “ - 143 | Staircase-shells 208. 211 


Mussels - 100. 112 | Whelks _ - 2492 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 


Acephalous. Mollusca without an apparent head ; com- 
prehending the Bivalves of conchologists. 

Acuminated. Ending in a graduated, and often acute, 
point, 

* Adductor Muscle. That which closes the two pieces of 
a Bivalve together, the base or insertion of which is 
indicated by an irregular depression in each valve, 
these being called the muscular impressions. (See 
Muscular Impressions.) 

Annulated. Marked with rings. 

Anterior. The side of the shell, in Bivalves, where the 
ligament is situated. (See Posterior.) 

Aperture. 'The mouth or opening of the shell, in Uni- 
valves, from which the head of the animal protrudes. 

Apex. The commencement or top of the spire in Uni- 
valves. 

Articulated. Jointed. 

Auriculated. (Eared.) A term given to a few Bivalves 
which have a flat angulated projection on one or 
both sides of the umbones or bosses : these processes 
are most developed in the Pectens, 

Auriform. (Ear-shaped.) Shaped like an ear; as the 
Halotis. | 


wo 
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Base. The extremity opposite to the Apex, in Uni- 
valves: in such Bivalves as adhere to other sub- 
stances by one of their valves, as in Spondylus, 
Anomia, &c., that valve is termed the basal. 

Bicarinated. Having two elevated or sharp ridges. (See 
Carinated. ) 

Bicornute. Like, or having two horns. 

Bifid. Cleft intwo. _ 

Boss. The projecting point in each valve, near the hinge 
in Bivalves ; the commencement of the shell. 

Byssus. A bunch of silk-like fibres, by which many spe- 
cies of Bivalves are attached to other substances. 


Callosity. A thick mass of shelly matter. 

Canal. A groove or gutter observable in different parts 
of certain spiral shells belonging to the Zoophaga, or 
carnivorous tribe. In these the canal is either 
lengthened, as in Murex, short, as in Harpa, or trun- 
cate, as in Buccinum: in the two latter it thus gives 
place to a notch, but in all these instances, it is that 
part fitted for the protrusion of the long cylindrical 
siphon possessed by all these animals. 

Cancellated. When the surface is marked by striz or 
lines, which cross each other at right angles. 

Cardinal Teeth, in Bivalves, are those placed immediately 
beneath the bosses, and between the lateral teeth, 
where such exist, as in the common Cockle. 

Carinated. Ridged like the keel of a boat. 

Cartilaginous. Gristly, like a tendon. 

Chambered. Divided internally into compartments, as in 
the testaceous Cephalopoda, or Nautilus. (Polytha- 
lamous.) 


Columella (or Pillar). The internal support of most — 
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spiral shells, round which the whorls convolute ; it is 
not present in Solarium, Delphinula, &c. 

Concentric. Arranged in parallel curves or bands, having 
one common centre. 

Convoluted. The whorls rolled regularly one over the 
other. 

Cordate. WHeart-shaped. 

Corneous. Resembling the colour or substance of horn ; 
the epidermis of some, and the operculum of other 
spiral shells often present this appearance. 

Coronated. Crowned, towards the apex, by a row of 
spines. 

Crenated. Notched. 

Cuneiform. Wedge-shaped, as Donaz. 


Dentated. Toothed. 

Dextral. Spiral shells are so called when the mouth 
faces the right hand of the observer, the shell being 
held with the apex upwards. The great majority of 
spiral shells are dextral, but frequently in the very 
same species (as in Bulimus) individuals occur whose 
aperture is reversed, or appears on the Jefé side. 
(See Sinistral.) 

Digitated. The expansion of any particular part, as in the 
outer lip of the Pteroceras, into finger-shaped pro- 
cesses. 

Discoid, Disk-shaped, much flattened. The fresh-water 
genus Planorbis, and many of the Helicide, or land- 
: shells, are of this form. ° 
Dorsal. Belonging to the back. 


Liffuse. Having the lips separated by a gutter or channel. 
Fintire. Waving the mouth undivided at the base by a 
channel. 
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Eipidermis. The membranous covering of some shells. 

Epiphragma, A covering to the aperture of some spiral 
shells, which (unlike the operculum) is not attached to — 
the animal. (See Operculum.) . 

Equilateral. When the two sides of a Bivalve are equal, 
the bosses being nearly or quite in the middle; as in 
the cockle. 

Equvalve. When the two valves of a Bivalve are equal 
in size; as in the cockle. 

Eroded. Gnawed, or rubbed. 


Fibrous. Resembling fibres: applied to the substance 
of a shell, it indicates those, like the Pinna, whose 
fracture presents perpendicular fibres. 

Fluviatile. Living in fresh water. 

Foliated. Composed of thin pilates, lying on each other, 
as in the shell of the oyster. 

Fusiform. Shaped like a spindle, swollen in the middle 
and tapering to each end. 


Gaping. In Bivalves, when, the shell being closed, the 
valves do not touch each other in every part. 
Gelatinous. Like jelly. 


Hinge. The part where the valves of a Bivalve are 
united, consisting of ligament and teeth. 

Hyaline. Of a glassy, thin, and semi-transparent sub- 
stance. 


Inequilateral. When the sides of a Bivalve are unequal 
in length. (See Equilateral.) | 

Inequivalve. When the valves of a Bivalve are unequal 
in size and shape, as the oyster. (See Equivalve.) 

Inferior Valve. Jn adherent Bivalves, that by which the 
shell is attached to other substances. | 
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Iridescent. Pearly, or having the appearance of pearl. 
Irregular. In Bivalves, when the individuals of a species 
are not all of the same shape. 


Lanceolate. Shaped like the head of a lance. 

Lateral, Any thing on the sides of a shell. Thus the 
lateral teeth of Bivalves, where they exist, are on one 
or both sides of the cardinal teeth, which are always 
in the centre, under the bosses. 

Length of Shells. Spiral shells are measured from the 
apex, or tip of the spire to the dase, and therefore 
perpendicularly ; but the length of Bivalves is taken 
horizontally, or from the anterior to the posterior 
margin. 

Ligament. A cartilage connecting the two valves of a 
Bivalve. 

Lips. The two sides of the aperture of spiral shells are 
termed the lips. That which joins, and generally 
folds over the lower part of the columella is called 
the inner lip, while that part of the circumference 
opposite is called the ower lip. 

Iitoral. Belonging to, or found on the shore. 

Lobed. Waving broad finger-like divisions. 

Longitudinal. In Univalves, stripes or marks from the 
apex to the base are called longitudinal, in opposition 
to transverse, which is applied to such as cross the 
shell, or are parallel to the whorls: in Bivalves, 
stripes from the anterior to the posterior margin are 
transverse ; from the bosses to the ventral margin 
longitudinal, or more properly radiated. 


_ Marine. Belonging to, or found in the sea. 
Monothalamous. Waving only one chamber, in oppo- 
sition to Po/ythalamous : the Argonauta is an instance. 
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Muscular Impressions. The indented marks in acepha- 
lous Bivalves, which indicate the insertion of the ‘mus- 
cles, by which the animal is attached to itsshell. Of 
these there are three principal sorts: lateral, central, - 
and pallial. 1. The dateral impressions indicate the 
animal to have two adductor muscles, as in Unio, 
Cardium. 2. A central impression shows the pre- 
sence of one adductor muscle, which is generally in 
the middle of the shell, as the Oyster. All these 
shells are, however, furnished with a third or padlal 
impression, which is indicated by a depressed line 
running parallel with the ventral margin. (See Ad- 
ductor Muscle.) 


Obsolete. This term implies a faint indication of par- 
ticular characters. Thus, very slight or partially in- 
distinct strize upon a shell are called odsolete strie, 
not because they are worn off by accident, but because 
they are only rudimentary, or very slightly developed. 

Operculum. A hard shelly or horny lid, which covers 
the aperture of many spiral shells, and is attached to 
the foot of the animal. (See L'piphragma.) | 

Orbicular. Quite round. 

Ovate. Egg-shaped. 


Papyraceous. Excessively thin, like paper. 

Peduncle. A stalk, or support. 

Pelagic. Belonging to, or found in, deep seas. 

Perforated. Having holes, as if bored by a sharp instru- 
ment, as the Halotis. 

Phosphorescent. Shining in the dark, like the glow- 
worm. 

Plaits. Folds, or raised lines on the Columella. 

Polythalamous. (See Chambered and Monothalamous.) 

Posterior. The side of the shell, in Bivalves, opposite to 
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that on which the ligament is placed. (See An- 
terior.) 

Recurved. Turned backwards. ‘The canal of some of 
the genera Strombus and Cerithium is remarkably so. 

Reflected. Turned or folded backwards, as in the thick- 
ened lip of the common Helz. 

Retractile. Capable of being drawn backwards. 

Retuse. When a spiral shell is retuse, the inner whorls 
appear to have been pressed into the body of the shell, 
and the apevw is below the level of the last whorl. 

Reversed. The same as sinistral. (See Sinistral.) 


Sessile. Attached to any body, without a stalk or pe- 
duncle. 

Sinistral. Having the aperture on the /efé side, as op- 
posed to dewtral (see Deatral), also called reversed. 

Sinuous. Waved. 

Sinus. A gutter, or curvature, in the lip of Univalves. 

Siphon. <A fleshy sucker. 

Spire. Those volutions of a spiral shell which are above 
the lowest or body whorl collectively form the spire 
of the shell, whatever shape it may assume. The 
variations in the form of this part are numerous. In 
some it is excessively lengthened ; in others it is not 
even raised above the body whorl. In FPlanorbis the 
spire is sunk, while in Cyprea it is so small as only 
to be seen when the shell is young, after which it is 
covered over by the enlargement of the body whorl 
or principal volution. 

Striated. Marked with lines, either elevated or raised, 
at parallel and nearly equal distances. 

Sub. Almost, or approaching to ; as sub-fusiform (nearly 
fusiform ), &c. 

Sutures. The corkscrew line formed in the spire, by the 
whorls wrapping over each other. 
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Tentacula, Arms or feelers. 

Terebrating Testacea. Such as take up their habitations 
in other substances, as Pholas, &c. 

Testaceous.. Composed of the materials which constitute 
shell. ; 

Transverse. See Longitudinal. 

Truncated. Cut short off, or ending abruptly. 

Tuberculated. Covered with small protuberances. 

Turbinate. Having the body of the shell large or swollen, 
aud the spire comparatively short. 

Turreted. Having the whorls gradually decreasing, so 
as to form a fine point at the apez. 


Umbilicus. A small hollow, or sometimes a deep hole, on 
the side of the inner lip in spiral shells, formed by 
the inner edges of the whorls not touching each 
other: in some genera, as Scalaria and Solarium, it 
is so deep as to extend to the apex of the shell ; in 
others, as Trochus, it is small ; in Bulmus it becomes 
nearly obsolete; and in Natica it is often entirely 
concealed by the spreading of the inner lip. 


Varices. Longitudinal raised bands or ridges, which 


occur at regular distances in some Univalves, as Mu- 
rex, Triton, &c. They mark the progressive enlarge- 
ment of the shell, being the remnants of former aper- 
tures, beyond which the animal, when grown, forms 
another aperture. 


The greater part of these explanations are taken from 
Mr. Swainson’s Ma/acology. 


THE END. 
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ABERCROMBIE.—ABERCROMBIE’S PRACTICAL GARDENER, AND 
IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MODERN HORTICULTURE, alphabetically arranged. 4th 
Paton, with an Introductory Treatise on Vegetable Physiology, and Plates by W. Salisbury. 

mo. 6s. boards. 


ABERCROMBIE AND MAIN.—THE PRACTICAL GARDENER’S COM- 
PANION; Or, Horticultural Calendar: to which is added, the Garden-Seed and Plant 
Estimate. Edited from a MS, of J.Abercrombie, by J.Main, 8th Edition. 32mo.3s.6d. sewed. 


ACTON (MISS).—MODERN COOKERY, 
In allits Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. Forthe use of Private Families. 
In a Series of Practical Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given with 
the most minute exactness. Dedicated to the Young Housekeepers uf England. By Eliza 
Acton. New Edition, improved. Foolscap 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


ADAIR (SIR ROBERT).—AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A MISSION 
TO THECOURT OF VIENNA IN 1806. By the Right Honorable Sir Robert Adair,G.C.B. 


With a Selectionfrom his Despatches, published by permission of the proper Authorities. 


8vo. 18s. cloth. 


ADAIR (SIR ROBERT) —THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE PEACE OF 
THE DARDANELLES, in 1808—9; with Despatches and Official Documents. By the 
Right Honorable Sir Robert Adair, G.C.B. Being a Sequel to the Memoir of his Mission 
to Viennain 1806. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 


ADDISON.—THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


By C.G. Addison, ofthe Inner Temple, 2d Edition, enlarged. Square crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 18s. cloth. 


ADDISON.—THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON: 
Its History and Antiquities. By C.G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple, author of **The 
History of the Knights Templars.’? Square crown 8vo. with 6 Plates, 5s. cloth. 


Also 
A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE 
TEMPLE CHURCH. (From Mr. Addison’s ‘* History of the Temple Church.’’) Square 
crown 8vo. Is. sewed. 


ADSHEAD (JOSEPH).—PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 
By Joseph Adshead. 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


AIKIN.—THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never before published. By Lucy 
Aikin. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Picture, 18s. cloth. 


ALLAN (J. H.—A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN ; 
Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, 
Greece, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. H. Allan, Member of the Athenian Archeological 
Society, and of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. 2d Edition. Imperial 4to. with upwards of 
40 lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, 3/. 3s. cloth. 


AMY HERBERT. 


By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. 3d 
Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


ARTISAN CLUB (THE).—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENCINE, 
By the Artisan Club. 4to. with 30 Steel] Plates, etc., and about 350 Wood Engravings, 
27s. cloth. [Early in June. 


*,* Nos.1 to 23, 1s. each; No. 24 (on June lst), 2s. sewed. Back Numbers to complete Sets 
may still be had. 


BAILEY.—ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 
And onthe Progress of Knowledge. By Samuel Bailey, author of ‘‘ Essays on the Formation 
and Publication of Opinions,” ‘* Berkeley’s Theory of Vision,” etc. 2d Edition, revised 
andenlarged, 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 


BAKEWELL.—AN INTRODUCTION TO CEOLOCY. 
Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent Discoveries ; with Explanations of the Facts and Phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By Robert Bakewell. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged. 8vo.with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 
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BALMAIN.—LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, 
For the Use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the fundamental Principles and leading Facts: with Questions for Examination, 
Glossaries of Chemical Terms and Chemical Symbols, and an Index. By William H. Balmain. 
With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompositions. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


BAYLDON.—THE ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLACES, 
And the Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; aud Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Ageuts, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. B 
J.S. Bayldon. 6th Edition, corrected and revised by John Donaldson, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


REALE (ANNE).—THE VALE OF THE TOWEY ; 
Or, Sketches in South Wales. By Anne Beale. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


“¢ The great merit of Miss Beale’s boon is its truth, which leaves a strong impression on the 
reader’s mind.’’—Spectator. 


BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. — CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, 
FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey: with 
Introductions by Lord John Russell. 8vo. vol. 1 (1742-48), 18s. cloth; vol. 2 (1749-60) , 15s. cl. 

*,.* Vol. III. to complete the work, is nearly ready. 


BELL.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 
By Robert Bell, Esq. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s, cloth. - 


BELL.—THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 
From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit- By R. Bell, Esq. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 18s. 


BLACK.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING. 
Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formule for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Black. ‘Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with considerable Additions. The Additions revised by Professor Graham, of the 
London University. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


SUPPLEMENT, of REMARKS on BAVARIAN BEER, London Porter, the Influence of Elec- 
tricity on Fermentation, aid other Subjects. By William Black. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 


BLAINE.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 
Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Raving, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Delabere 
P. Blaine, Esq., author of ‘‘ Outlines of the Veterinary Art,” ‘‘ Canine Pathology,” etc. etc. 
With nearly 600 Engravings on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Alken, T. Land- 
seer, Dickes, etc. 8vo. 27: 10s. cloth. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 
From the Creationto the present Time: with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St.Paul, as connecting the Period from the 
Exode tothe Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 


BLOOMFIELD.--THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
By Thucydides. Newly Translated into English, and accompanied with very copious 
Notes, Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 2/. 5s. boards. 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN® WAR. 
By Thucydides. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation ; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely original, but partly 
selected aud arranged from the vest Expositors: accompanied with full Indexes, both of 
Greek Words and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes. Illustrated by 
Maps and Plans, mostly taken fromactual Survey. By the Rev.S.T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. 38s. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 
With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. S.T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 6th Edit.improved. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, 40s. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD. —THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES AND 
SCHOCLS; with English Notes. By the Rev. S.T. Bloomfield, D.D. Fourth Edition, 
enlarged and improved, accompanied with a New Map of Syria and Palestine, adapted to 
the New Testament and Josephus, and an Index of Greek Words and Phrases explained in 
the Notes. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cioth. 


BLOOMFIELD.—-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Public 
Schools; but alsointended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. By Hf 
Dr. Bloomfield. 2d Edition, enlarged, andimproved. 12mo.on wider paper, 10s.6d.cloth. } 


BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE): 


A Complete Encyclopedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hoodand Youth. 20th Edition. Square 12mo., withmany Engravings on Wood, 6s. boards, 


BRANDE.--A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human — 


Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in general use. Edited by qe 


W.T. Brande, F.R.S.L.and E.; assisted by J.Cauvin. The various departments by Gentlemen {j 
of eminencein each. 8vo. with Wood-engravings, 31. cloth. ; 
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BRAY (MRS.)—MRS. BRAY’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Revised and corrected by Mrs. Bray. In 10 vols. fcap 8vo., uniformly with the ** Standard 
Novels,” with Frontispieces and Vignettes from Designs and Sketches by the late Thomas 
Stothard, R.A.; C. A. Stothard, F.S.A.; Henry Warren, Esq.; etc. 3, cloth; or the Works 
separately 6s. each, as follows :— 


Vol. I. ** The White Hoods,’ with portrait Ford ;"—Vol. V. ** The Talba;’’—Vol. VI. 
of the Author, a view of her residence,  Warleigh;’— Vol. VIL. ** Trelawny ;”’ 
and General Preface to the Series ;— Vol. VIII. © Trials of the Heart;”’ — 
Vol. Il. ‘*De Fota;’?—Vol. II. ‘* The Vol. IX. ** Henry de Pomeroy;’’—Vol. X. 


Protestant;” —Vol. IV. ‘* Fitz of Fitz- ““ Courtenay of Walreddun,”’ 
BRAY.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 


Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


BREWSTER.—A TREATISE ON OPTICS. 


By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with vignette title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


BUDGE (J..—THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE: 
Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling; with their application to the Dial, 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, ete. By 
J. Budge. New Edition, considerably enlarged, 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 12s. cloth. 


BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 
In HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull, M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury 
Midwifery Institution, etc. 2d Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap Svo. 7s. cloth. 


BULL.—HINTS TO MOTHERS, 


For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and inthe Lying-in Room ; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion withthose subjects. ByThomas Bull, M.D. 
Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, etc. 4th Edition, revised and 
considerably enlarged. Foolscap 8vo.7s. cloth. 


BUNSEN (C. C. J.)—THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE: 
Or, an Inquiry into its P‘vs; ects, Constitution, and Import, with especial reference to the 
Church of Prussia. To which is appended, a Correspondence with the Right Hon. William 
Gladstone. By the Chevalier C. C.J Bunsen. Translated, under the superintendence of 
the Chevalier Bunsen, by the Rey. Leopold J, Bernays, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Post 8vo. {in the press. 


BUNSEN —AN INQUIRY INTO THE HISTORY, ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
LANGUAGE, WRITING, MYTHOLOGY, and CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT EGYPT: 
with the peculiar Position of that Nation in reference to the Universal History of Mankind. 
By the Chevalier C. C. J. Bunsen. Translated from the German, under the Author’s super- 
intendence, by C. H. Cottrell, Esq.; with additional matter, furnished by the Author. 2vols. 
8vo. with numerous Plates. [In the press. 


BURNS.—THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ; 


Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D.F.R.S. 5th Edition. 12mo.7s. boards. 


BURNS.—CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 
Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow, author of ‘‘The Principles of 
Christian Philosophy.’? Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


BUTLER.—A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


By Samuel Butler, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son. 8vo.9s. boards. 


BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF MGDERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a New Set of Plates; with an Index of 
all the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler, 
Bishop of Lichfield. New Edition, corrected. 8vo.12s. half-bound. 


BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps: with an Index of all the Names of Places, 
referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield. 
New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 12s. haif-bound. 


BUTLER.—A CENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT CEOGRAPHY., 


Consisting of Forty-five coloured Maps, and copious Indices referring to the Latitudes and 
Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler,Bishop of Lichfield. New Edition, corrected. Ato. 
24s. half-bound. 


CALLCOTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 
With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8vo. 11.5s. cloth. 


CATLOW.—POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 
Or, the Shell Cabinet Arranged: being an [ntroductionto the modern System of Conchology; 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the 
Shelis, and acomplete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
Foolseap. 8vo. with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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8 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


CENTAUR.—THE HORSE: AND HOW TO CHOOSE HIM. 
By Centaur. Fep. 8vo. [In the press. 


CENTAUR—THE HORSE: AND HOW TO USE HIM. 
By Centaur. Fcp. 8vo. [In the press. 


CHALENOR. -WALTER CRAY, 


A Ballad, and other Poems; including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. 2d Edition, 
with Additions. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


CHALENOR.—POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 


CLAVERS.—FOREST LIFE. 
By Mary Clavers, an Actual Settler; author of ‘* A New Home, Who’ll Follow?” 2 vols. 
fcap. 8yo. 12s. cloth. 


COCKS (C.}—BORDEAUX, ITS WINES, AND THE CLARET COUNTRY. 
By. C. Cocks, B.L., Professor of the Living Languages in the Royal Colleges of France; 
Translator of the Works of Michelet, Mignet, and Quinet. {in the press. 


COLLEGCIAN’S GUIDE (THE); 


Or, Recollections of College Days; setting forththe Advantages and Temptations of a 
University Education. By **** #*****, M.A,, Coll.Oxon. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d.cloth. 


COLLIER (J. PAYNE.)—A BOOK OF ROXBURGHE BALLADS. 
Edited by John Payne Collier, Esq. Post 4to. {In the press. 


COLTON —LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 
By the Rev.C.C. Colton. New Edition, 8vo.12s. cloth. 


CONSCIENCE (HENDRIK).—SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. 
In Three Tales. Translated fromthe Flemish of Hendrik Conscience. Square 8vo. with 
130 Engravings on Wood, from designs by Flemish artists, 6s. cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 


9th Edition, improved. Foolscap 8vo. with 22 Plates, 7s.6d. cloth ; with coloured Plates, 12s. 


CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOCY. 
With Plates, engraved by Mr.and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. 3d Edition, enlarged. 
2 vols. 12mo. 14s. cloth. 


COOLEY .--THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ; 
Or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and Exploring Expeditions (chiefly undertaken by com- 
mand of Foreign Governments). Collected, translated, and, where necessary, abridged, 
by W.D. Cooley, Esq., author of ‘‘The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery”’ in 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia, etc. 


The First Volume contains ‘The Ascent of Mount Ararat.’? By Dr. Friedrich Parrot, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy iu the University of Dorpat, Russian Imperial Councillor of 
State, etc. 8vo. with a Map by Arrowsmith, and Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 

*x* Each volume will form, for the most part, a Work complete in itself, and the whole 

Series will present an accurate and luminous picture of all the known portions of the 
ert: PG Second Work of the Series, ** Erman’s Travels through Siberia,” is in the press, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. 


COOLEY.—THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 
By W. D. Cooley, Esq. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


COOPER (REV. E.)—-SERMONS, 
Chiefly designed to elucidate some of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. To which is added, 
an Appendix, containing Sermons preached on several Public Occasions, and printed by 


desire. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of Hamstall-Ridware, and of Yoxall. 7th 
Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. boards. 


COOPER (REV. E.)—PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 
Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of 
Hamstall-Ridware, and of Yoxall, in the county of Stafford; and late Fellow of All-Souls 
College, Oxford. New Editions. 7 vols. 12mo. 1/. 18s. boards. 


*,* Vols. 1to4, 5s. each; Vols.5 to7, 6s. each. 
COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; 


Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental tu Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., etc.etc. In3vols. Vols.land2, 8vo.3/. cloth; and Part 10, 4s. 6d. sewed. 


COSTELLO (MISS).—THE ROSE CARDEN OF PERSIA. 
A Series of Translations from the Persian Poets. By Louisa Stuart Costello, author 
of ‘‘Specimens of the Early Poetry of France,’ etc. Long 8vo. with 12 Illuminated 
Titles, and Borders printed in Gold and Colours, 18s. boards; or 3ls. 6d. bound in morocco | 
(oriental style) by Hayday. 4 
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CRESY (E.)—AN ENCYCLOPPEDIA OF CIVIL ENCINEERING, HISTORICAL, || 
THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A.C.E. WUlustrated by many j} 
hundred Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Coustructions 
which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. In 1 large volume, 8vo. uniform 

with Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Series of One-Volume Encyclopedias and Dictionaries. 

| 


[in the press. 
CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, by 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establish- 
ment. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


CROWE.—THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crowe, Esq. 3vols. & 
foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


DAHLMANN.—HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 
By F. C. Dahlmann, late Professor of History at the University of Géttingen. Translated 
from the German, by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


DALE (THE REV. THOMAS).— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 
FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in Two Parts: the First Part being Church Services adapted for 
Domestic Use, with Prayers for every Day of the Week, selected exclusively from the Book 
of Common Prayer. Part JI. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the 
Year. By the Rey. Thomas Dale, M.A. Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. 
Bride’s, London. Post 4to. handsomely printed, 21s. cloth: or, bound by Hayday, 3ls. 6d. 
calf lettered ; 50s. morocco, with goffered edges. 


DANTE, TRANSLATED BY WRIGHT.—DANTE. 
Translated by Ichabod Charles Wright, M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
A New Edition, revised and corrected. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. sewed. 


*,* Vol. I.contains the Inferno; Voi. II. the Purgatorio; Vol. Iff. the Paradiso. 


DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).—ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


in a Course of Lectures. By Sir Humphry Davy. With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 
6th Edition. 8vo. with 10 Plates, 15s. cloth. 


DE BURTIN.—A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO 
AMATEURS OF PICTURES. Translated and abridged from the French of M. Francis 
Xavier De Burtin, First Stipendiary Member of the Royal Academy of Brussels in the Class 
of Sciences, etc. By Robert White, Esq. 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. cloth. 


DE CUSTINE.—RUSSIA. 
By the Marquis De Custine. Translated from the French. 2d Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. cloth. 


DE LA BECHE.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOCY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 
AND WESTSOMERSET. By Henry T. Dela Beche, F.R.S. etc., Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. 
8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, 14s. cloth. 


DE MORGAN.—AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, ‘ 
And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. By Aug. De Morgan, 
Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


DE SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS: 
Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in italy, from;A.D. 476 to 1806. ByJ.C.L. 
Sismondi. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


DE SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMe= 
PIRE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J.C. L. 
De Sismondi. 2vols. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


DE STRZELECKI (P. E.\—PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALES AND VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. Accompanied by a Geological Map, Sections, 
and Diagrams, and Figures of the Organic Remains. By P. E. De Strzelecki. 8vyo. with 
coloured Map and numerous Plates, 24s. cloth, 


DOCTOR (THE), ETC. 
5 vols. post 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


‘¢Southey acknowledged the authorship of ‘The Doctor’ shortly before his last iliness to 
his most confidential friend, an M.P. of high character. And ina private letter from Mrs. 
Southey, dated February 27, 1843, she not only states the fact, but adds that the greater part 
of a siath volume had gone through the press, and that Southey looked forward to the 
pleasure of drawing herintoit as acontributor; giving her full authority to affirm that her 
husband is the author.’’—Robert Bell, Esq., in The StoryTeller. 
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DODDRIDGE.—THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR ; 
Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament: with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kippis, D.D. F.R.S.and S.A. New Edition. 4vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. cloth. 


DONOVAN.—TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 
By Michael Donovan, Esq.M.R.I.A. 4th Edition. Feap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


DONOVAN.—A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.1.A., Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


DOUBLEDAY’S BUTTERFLIES.—THE GENERA OF DIURNAL LEPIi- 
DOPTERA; comprising their Generic Characters—a Notice of the Habits and Transform- 
ations—and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By Edward Doubleday, Esq. F.L.S. 
etc., Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Museum. Imperial 4to. uniform 
with Gray and Mitchell’s Ornithology ; illustrated with 75 Coloured Plates. 

«,* To be published in Monthly Parts, 5s. each; each Part to consist of two coloured Plates, 
with accompanying Letter-press. Publication will commence when 150 Subseribers’ Names 
have been received. - 


DOVER.—LIFE OF FREDERICK Il. KING OF PRUSSIA. 


By Lord Dover. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 


DRUMMOND (DR. J. L.)—LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST, ON 
THE STUDY OF NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. By James L. Drummond, 
M.D. Author of ‘First Steps to Botany,” etc. Second Edition. Post 8vo. with Wood 


Engravings, 7s. 6d. boards. 
DRUMMOND.—FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 


Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of general 
education. By J.L. Drummond, M.D. 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. boards. 3 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 
By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 
By the same Author. 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING | THE HISTORY OF POLAND. 63. {| 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 4vols. ll. 4s. THE LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS | 


THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTU- OF GREAT BRITAIN. Foolscap 8vo. 63. 
CE PRLS te THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 
THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN, DENMARK, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 


AND NORWAY. 3vols. foolscap 8vo. [8s. | 
DUNLOP (JOHN).--THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 


Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By Jchn Dunlop. 3d Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


EASTLAKE (C. L.)\—MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL PAINTING, 
By Charles Lock Eastlake, R.A. 8vo. [Jn the press. 


ECCLESTON (JAMES).—A MANUAL OF ENCLISH ANTIQUITIES, 
By James Eccleston, B.A. Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations on Wood. [in the press. 


ELLIOT (J.)\—A COMPLETE TREATISE ON PRACTICAL CEOMETRY AND 
MENSURATION. With numerous Exercises. By James Elliot, formerly Teacher of § 
Mathematics in the Mechanics’ Institution of Liverpool. 8vo 5s. cloth. 


*yk Key, containing full Demonstrations and Solutions. 8v0. 6s. cloth. 


ELLIOTSON.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 
With which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the €¢Institutiones Physiologica”? 
of J. F. Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John Elliotson, M.D 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 21.28. cloth. 


THE ENCLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- | 
MENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English Texts ; | 
including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and English- | 
Greek. 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Greek and English. Royal 8vo. 42s. | 


THE ENCLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF © 
THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt ata Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- — 
rences, etc. etc. 2vols. royal 8vo., 32. 13s. 6d. cloth; large paper, 41. 14s. 6d. } on 


FAREY.—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENCINE, 
Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plates, 5/. 5s. in boards. a 


FERGUS.—THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
From the Discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By th 
Rey. H. Fergus. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 
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FIELD.— POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE VETERINARY 
RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by his Brother, William Field, Vete- 
rinary Surgeon, London. 8vo. 8s, boards, 


FITZROY (LADY). —SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 
CHARLES AND HIS MOTHER. By Lady Charles Fitzroy. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 64. cloth. 


FORSTER.—STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 
With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. By John Forster, 
Esq. 5 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, and an 
Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, 17. 10s. cloth. 

The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, separately, price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The above 5 vols. form Mr. Forster’s Portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols. foolscap 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 2/. 2s. cleth. 


FORSTER (REV. C.)--THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA; 
Or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. A Memoir, with illustrative Maps and 
an Appendix, containing Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the Hamyaritic | 
Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., Rector of | 
Stisted, Essex; author of ‘‘ Mahometanism Unveiled.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 


FORSTER (REV. C.)—THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB. D.D. F.R.S. 
Late Bishop of Limerick. WithaSelectionfrom his Letters. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., | 
Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. 2d Edition. 8ve. with Portrait, etc. 163. cloth. §{ 


FOSBROKE.—A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUFAC- ; 
TURES, and INSTITUTIONS ofthe GREEKS and ROMANS. Bythe Rey. T. D. Fosbroke, ; 
etc. 2 vols. foolscap Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


CERTRUDE. 
A Tale. By the author of ** Amy Herbert.’? Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., of § 
Exeter College, Oxford. Second Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth. { 


GILBART (J. W.)—THE HiISTORY-AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 


By James William Gilbart, General Manager of the Londen and Westminster Bank. ¢ 
Third Edition. 8vo. 9s. boards. 


GLEIG.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM- | 
MANDERS. By the Rev. G.R.Gleizg. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth, | 


GLENDINNING. — PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
PINEAPPLE. By R. Glendinning, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rolle, Bicton. 12mo. | 
with Plan of Pinery, 5s. cloth. 


GOLDSMITH—THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from the Designs of G. W. Cope. A,R.A., Thomas 
Creswick, A.R.A., J.C. Horsiey, R. Redgrave, A.R.A., and Frederick Tayler, Members of 
the Etching Club. With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. Edited by 
Belton Cerney, Esq. Square crown 8vo,, uniform with ** Thomson’s Seasons,” 21s. cloth; 
or 36s, bound in morocco, by Hayday. 


*,* One Hundred Copies, 21.2s. each, printed on prepared paper ef great beauty, 
GOOD.—THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.D.F.R.S.etc. 3d Edition, corrected. 3 vols. foolscap 8ve. 24s. cloth. 


GRAHAM.—ENCLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 
explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G.F.Graham. 2d Edition, revised 
andimproved. Fvolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


GRANT (MRS.)—LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 
Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1803. By Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her Son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


GRANT (MRS., OF LAGGAN).— MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 


of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, author of ‘‘ Letters from the Mountains,”’ etc. Edited 
by her Son, J.P. Grant, Esq. 2d Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. Portrait, 1é. 11s. 6d. cloth. 


GRATTAN.—THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolutionin 1830, By T. C. Grattan, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 6s. cloth. 


GRAY (JOHN).—GRAY’S ELEGY, 
Written in a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal style. By Owen Jones, 
Architect. Imp. 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound in patent relievo leather. 


GRAY.—FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 
Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. I. 8vo. with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 
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GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.—THE GENERA OF BIRDS; | 
Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an exten- { 
sive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British | 
Museum; and author of the ‘‘ List of the Genera of Birds,” etc. etc. Imperial 4to. illus- | 
trated with 350 Plates, by David William Mitchell, B.A. 


*,* In course of publication in Monthly Parts, 10s.6d. each; each Part consisting of Four 
coloured Plates and Three plain, with Letter-press, giving the Generic Characters, short 
Remarks on the Habits, anda List of Species of each Genus as complete as possible. The 
uncoloured Plates contain the Characters of all the Genera of the various Sub-families, con- 
sisting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, und Feet, as the cuse may require, for pointing 
out their distinguishing Characters. The Work will not eaceed 50 Monthly Parts. No. 25 
was published on lst of May. 


GRAY (J. E.)\—THE GENERA OF MAMMALIA; 
Comprising their Generic Characters—a Notice of the Habits of each Genus—and a short 
Character of each of the well-established Species, referred to the several Genera. By John 
Edward Gray, Fsq., Keeper of the Zoological Collection of the British Museum. Imperial 4to. 
uniform with Gray and Mitchell’s Ornithology; illustrated with 175 Plates. 


*,.* To be published in Monthly Parts, 12s. each; each Part to consist of Four coloured and 
Three plain Plates, with accompanying Letter-press. The Work will not exceed 25 Parts. 
Publication will commence when 150 Subscribers’ Names have been received. 


GREENER.—THE CUN; 


Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire Arms.. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an Improved Method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, etc. 8vo.with Illustrations, 15s.boards. | 


GREENWOOD (COL.)—THE TREE-LIFTER ; 


Or a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col.Geo.Greenwood. 8vo. with an Illus- 
trative Plate,7s. cloth. 


GRIMBLOT (P.)—LETTERS OF WILLIAM IH. AND LOUIS XIV. AND OF 
THEIR MINISTERS. Illustrating the Domestic and Foreign Policy of England during | 
the period which followed the Revolution of 1688. Extracted from the Archives of France 
and England, and from Foreign papers. Edited by P. Grimblot. 8vo. [In the press. 


GRUNER (L.)—THE DECORATIONS OF THE GARDEN PAVILION IN THE 
GROUNDS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. Fifteen Plates, by L. Gruner. With Descrip-— 
tions by Mrs. Jameson, Published by Command of Her Majesty. Small folio, 31s. 6d. plain ; 
coloured, 51, 5s. cloth. 


GUEST.—THE MABINOCGION, 
From the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS. 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. Parts 1 to 6. Royal 8vo. 
8s. each sewed. 


GUICCIARDINI (F)—THE MAXIMS OF FRANCIS GQUICCIARDINI, THE 
HISTORIAN. ‘Translated by Emma Martin. With Notes, and Parallel Passages from 
the Works of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochefoucault, Montesquieu, Burke, Prince 
Talleyrand, Guizot, and others; anda Sketch of the Life of Guicciardini. Square foolscap 
8vo. with Portrait, 7s. ornamental boards; or 14s. bound in morocco (old style) by Hayday. 


GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 
Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8vo. 2d. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


HALL.—NEW GENERAL LARCE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 


MAPS, on Colombier Paper; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured. Con- 
structed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary by the recent Official - 
Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison with the authenticated — 
Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Foided in half, Nine Guineas, half- 
bound in russia; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound in russia. 


HALSTED —LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, ; 
as Duke of Gloucester and King of England: in which all the Charges against him are care-_ 
fully investigated and compared withthe Statements of the Cotemporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A. Halsted, author of ‘‘ The Life of Margaret Beaufort.” 2 vols.8vo.with Portrait — 
from an Original Picture in the possession of the Right Honorable Lord Stafford, never 
before engraved, and other Illustrations, 12. 10s. cloth. 


HAND-BOOK OF TASTE (THE); 


Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabius 
Pictor. &d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. boards. - 


HANSARD.—TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 
By G. A.Hansard,12mo. 6s.6d. cloth. 


HARRIS.—THE HIGHLANDS OF AZTHIOPIA; fi 
Being the Account of Kighteen Months’ Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian 
Courtof Shoa. By Major Sir W. C. Harris, author of ** Wild Sports it? Southern Africa,’ 
ete. 2d Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. with Map and Ilustrations, 27. 2s. cloth. q 
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HAWES (BARBARA).—TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
and Adventures of the Early Settlers in America; from the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in 1620, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence. By Barbara Hawes. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Col.P.Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, | 
enlarged, and improved, with Highty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C. Varley, Dicks, etc. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


HAYDON*B. R.)}—LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESICN, 


Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, Albermarle Street, to the 
University of Oxford, etc. By B.R. Haydon, Historical Painter. With Designs drawn on 
Wood by the author, and Engraved by Edward Evans. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


*.* The Second Volume is preparing for publication. 


| HENSLOW.— THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO- | 
' GICAL BOTANY. By J.S.Henslow, M.A. F.L.S. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, | 
and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s.cloth. 


HERON (R. M.)—PALESTRINA : 
A Metrical Romance. By Robert M. Heron, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


HERSCHEL.—A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 
By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


HERSCHEL.—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE CN THE STUDY OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ‘By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USACES OF SOCIETY: 
With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyds. ‘Manners make the Man.’? 24thEdition, } 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE ACES, 
In Black and White. Made on the spot, from Records in the Archives of Switzerland. Bya 
Wandering Artist. 2 vols post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


Contents.--The Nuns’ War; the War of Two Abbots (Reichenan and St. Gall) ; the Passage 
of the Great St, Bernard; and Bertha, Queen of Transjurane Burgundy. 


HOARE.—A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 
PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. By Clement Hoare, 
author of ‘* A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls.’? 12mo. 5s. cl. 


HOARE —A PRACTICAL TREATISE CN THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. 3d Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


HOBBES.—THE COMPLETE WORKS CF THOMAS HOBBES, 
Of ee ial now first collected and edited by Sir William Molesworth, Bart. 16 vols. 
8vo. 8’. cloth. 


*,* Separately, the English Works, in 11 vols. 51.10s.; the Latin Works, in 5 vols. 2U. 10s. 


HOLLAND.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 
By John Holland, Esq. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. with about 300 Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 


HOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 
By Henry Holland, M.D.F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
2d Edition. 8vo. 18s.cloth. 


HOOK (DR. W. F.)—THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY; 
A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Farquhar Hood, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 4th 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


HOOKER.—THE BRITISH FLORA. 
Tn 2 vols. Vol.I.; comprising the Phaenogamous or Flowering Plants,and the Ferns. BySir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc.etc. Sth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures, illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, andthe Ferns. Vol.1. 8vo., with 12 Plates, 14s. plain; with 
the plates coloured, 24s. cloth. 


Vol. Il.in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogarnia and the Fungi, completing the British 
Flora, and forming Vol. V., Parts 1 and 2, of Smith’s English Flora, 24s. boards. 


HOOKER AND TAYLOR.—MUSCOLOCIA BRITANNICA. 


Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W.J. Hooker 
and T. Taylor, M.D. F.L.S.etc. 2d Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 31s. 6d, plain; 31. 3s. coloured. 
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HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL | 
STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. Thomas } 
Hartwell Horne, B.D. of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Rector of the united Parishes of St. 
Edmund the King and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Acons, Lombard Street; Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s. 9th Edition, revised and corrected. 5 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Fac-similes, 633. 


cloth; or 52. bound in calf half-extra, by Hayday. 
SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES, for purchasers of the 7th and 8th Editions, 1s. 6d. 


HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)—A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his ‘* Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures.”” 7th Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. with Maps and other 
Engravings, 9s. boards. 


HORSLEY (BISHOP).—BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON THE FIRST FOUR- 
TEEN HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; AND ON THE FIRST 
NINE PROPHETICAL BOOKS. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Second Edition, containing Translations by the Author, never before published, 
together with copious Indexes. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 


By the same Author, 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS; translated from the Hebrew: with Notes, explanatory and eritical. 
4th Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


HOWILTT.—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 


By William Howitt. Third Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 8vo. with Engraving's on 
Wood by Bewick and Williams, uniform with ‘‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,” 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 


Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 


SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Strollalong the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, from 
Drawings made on the spot, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF CERMANY: 
With Characteristic Sketches of its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, author | 
of ** The Rural Life of England,” ete. Medium 8vo., with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 
From the Unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8vo. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and 7 Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY : 


A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 
Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, author of 
** The Rural Life of England,” etc. 2d Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


HOWITT (RICHARD).—IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA FELIX, 
During a Four Years’ Residence in that Colony: with particular reference to the Prospects 
of Emigrants. With Notes of a Voyage round the World, Australian Poems, etc. By 
Richard Howitt. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


HUDSON .—THE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK; 
Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containing useful 
and practical information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their 
Education with a view to particular occupations. By J.C. Hudson, Esq., author of ** Plain 
Directions for Making Wills.” Fcap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


HUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 
In conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict. 
c. 26. To whichis added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per-_ 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy , with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J.C. Hudson,Esq. 13th Edition, corrected, with Notes of Cases judicially decided § 
since the above Act came into operation. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HUDSON.—THE EXECUTOR’S QUIDE. 
By J. C. Hudson, Esq., of the Legacy Duty Office, London; author of ‘Plain Directions 
for Making Wills,’’ and ‘* The Parent’s Hand-Book.’’ 4th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 5s.cloth. 


*,* The above two works may be had in One volume, price7s. cloth. 


HUMBOLDT (BARON).—KOSMOS : 
A Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author’s Sanction and Co- 
operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, F.R.S. of the 
Royal Artillery. Vols. 1 and 2, post 8vo. [in the press. 


*,* This translation has been made at the request of Baron Von Humboldt; who wiil see 
the sheets before publication. | 
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HUMPHREYS.—THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE ACES. 
A History of Illuminated Books, from the I1Vth to the XVIIth Century. By Henry Noel 
Humphreys. Illustrated by a Series of Fac-simile Specimens, each consisting of an entire 
Page, of the exact size of the Original, from the most celebrated and splendid MSS. in the 
Imperial and Royal Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhagen, and Madrid ; 
—from the Vatican, Escurial, Ambrosian, and other great Libraries of the Continent ;—and 
from the rich Public Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britain. 


In course of publication, in Parts. Parts 1 and 2, imperial 4to. each containing Three Plates, 
splendidly printed, in gold, silver, and colours, in imitation of the originals, as accurate as 
can be produced by mechanical means, with Descriptions, price 12s. 

Large Paper, on Half Imperial (213 in. by 15), to prevent folding the large Plates, 21s. 


*,* Six Parts to form a Volume, Four Volumes completing the work. 


HUNT.—RESEARCHES ON LICHT: 
An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum of Economic Geology. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE).—THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR and HOME 


DIARY for 1846; containing 12 pages of fac-simile from the Calendar of the rich MSS. 
*‘ Hours”’ of the Duke of Anjou, styled King of Sicily and Jerusalem; also 24 pages of Diary, 
each illuminated with an elaborate Border taken from the same MS.; and an Illuminated 
Title. Imperial Svo. 42s, ina binding composed fromthe miniature pictures of the same MS. 


*,* The Illuminated Calendar and Home Diary, for 1845; copied from the Manuscript of 
the ‘* Hours of Anne of Brittany.”’? Imp. 8vo. 42s. in emblazoned printing and binding. 


JACKSON.—THE PICTORIAL FLORA; 
Or, British Botany Delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, etc. By MissJackson. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


JAMES.—A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 


and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the Reign of Edward II. 
King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition. 2vols.foolscap Svo. with Map, 15s. 


JAMES.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 
By G.P.R. James, Esq.,and E. E. Crowe, Esq. 5vols. foolscap 8vo.30s. cloth. 


JEBB (BISHOP).—PASTORAL INSTRUCTIONS ON THE CHARACTER 
AND PRINCIPLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, selected from his former 
Publications. By John Jebb, D.D.F.R.S., late Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, 
A New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


By the same Author, 


PIETY WITHOUT ASCETICISM ; or, the Protestant Kempis: a Manual of Christian Faith 
and Practice, selected from the Writings of Scongal, Charles Howe, and Cudworth; with 
corrections and occasional Notes. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER).—THIRTY YEARS’ COR- 
RESPONDENCE between John Jebb, D.D.F.R.S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, Aghadoe, 
and Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.I.A. Edited by the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. Rector of | 
Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, formerly |} 
Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 


LORD JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURCH REVIEW. 


By Francis Jeffrey, now one of the Judgesin the Court of Sessionin Scotland. 4 vols.8vo. 
48s. cloth. 


JOHNSON.—THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPALDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific Readers. By Cuthbert 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural 
Society of Kénigsberg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society, author of several of the 
Prize Essays of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Works ; 
Editor of the ** Farmer’s Almanack,” etc. 8vo. with Wood Engravings of the best and most 
improved Agricultural Implements, 2/. 10s. cloth. 


KANE.—ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; 


Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and tothe Arts. By Robert Kane, M.D.M.R.1.A. Professor of Natural Philosophy 
to the Royal Dublin Society. 8vo. with 236 Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 


KATER AND LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 


By Captain Kater and Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title,and | 
19 Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 6s. cloth. 


) 
| KEIGHTLEY.—OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 


From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Keightley, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved. Foolscap 8vo., 6s. cloth; or 6s. 6d. bound. 
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Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and 
useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, ete. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; 
and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S. & L.S. 6th Edition, corrected and considerably enlarged. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1l. 11s. 6d. cloth. 

*,* The first two volumes of the ‘* Introduction to Entomology” are published as aseparate 
work, distinct from the third and fourth volumes, and, though much enlarged, at a consider~ 
able reduction of price, in order that the numerous class of readers who confine their study of 
insects to that of their manners and economy, need not be burthened with the cost of the 
technical portion of the work, relating to their anatomy, physiology, ete. 


KNOX (ALEXANDER). — REMAINS GF ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. 
Of Dublin, M.R.1.A.; containing Essays, chiefly explanatury, of Christian Doctrine; and 
Confidential Letters, with Private Papers, illustrative of the Writer’s Character, Sentiments, 
and Life. 3d Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. cloth. 


LAING.—NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME, 
called the GERMAN. CATHOLIC CHURCH, instituted by J. Ronge and I. Czerzki, in 
October 1844, on occasion of the Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Treves. By S. Laing, Esq., 
author of “Notes of a Traveller,” etc. 2d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


LAING.—THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, “a 
From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century, commonly called the Heimskringia. Translated from the Icelandic of 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laing, author of 
6¢ Notesof aTraveller,” etc. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


LAING.—A TOUR IN SWEDEN 
In 1838; comprising Observations on the Moral, Political,and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


LAING.—NOTES OF A TRAVELLER 
On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present Century. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 2d Hdition. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


LAING.—JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY 
During the years 1834, 1835, and 1836; made with a view to inquire into the Rural aud Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 
2d Edition. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LANE (R. J.)—LIFE AT THE WATER CURE: 
Or, a Month at Malvern, A Diary of Facts and Fancies. To which is added the Sequel. 


By Richard J. Lane, A.R.A., Lithographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty and His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert. 8vo. with many Illustrations, {In the press. 


LANETON PARSONACE : 
A Tale for Children, on the practical use of the Church Catechism. By the Author of 
‘¢ Amy Herbert,’’ and *‘Gertrude,”” Fep. 8vo. [In the press. 


LAPLACE (THE MARQUIS DE).—THE SYSTEM OF THE WORLD, 
By M. Le Marquis De Laplace. Translated from the French, and elucidated with Explana- 
tory Notes. By the Rev. Henry H. Harte, F.T.C.D. M.R.I.A. 2 vols. 8yo. 24s. boards. 


| 
LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA; 
Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, § 


and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lardner. 
The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 391. 18s. The Works 


separately, 6s. per volume. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 
By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON CEOMETRY, 
And its Application to the Arts. By Dr.Lardner. Foolscap 8vo.,6s. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HEAT. 
By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. etc. Fceap. 8vo. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 6s.cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 
By Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Foolscap Svo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


LARDNER AND WALKER.—A MANUAL ON ELECTRICITY, MAC- 
NETISM, and METEOROLOGY. By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo., with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


L, E. L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 
New Edition, 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, etc.28s. cloth; or bound 
in morocco, with gilt edges, 20. 4s. 


The following Works separately :— 
The IMPROVISATRICE - - 108. 6d. The GOLDEN VIOLET - - - 10s. 6d. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET 10s. 6d. The TROUBADOUR - - - - 10s. 6d. 
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| LEE.—TAXIDERMY ; 


Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the use 
of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R. Lee (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), author of 
‘Memoirs of Cuvier,” etc. 6th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Waterton’s method of Preserving Animals. Fcap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 


LEE.—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. R. Lee (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), author of “Taxidermy,” ** Memoirs of 
Cuvier,’”’ etc. 12mo. with 55 Woodcuts, 7s.6d. bound. 


LEFEVRE (SIR GEORGE).—AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES; 


Or, their Importance and Influence in Health and Disease. By Sir George Lefevre, M.D. 
author of *‘ The Life of a Travelling Physician,” “Thermal Comfort,” etc. Post 8vo. 9s. 


LEMPRIERE.—-A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 5 
Containing a copious Account of all the Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors 3 with 
the Value of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used amongst the Greeks and Romans; and a 
Chronological Table. By T. Lempriére, D.D. 20th Edition, corrected. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


LEREBOURS (N.P.)—A TREATISE ON PHOTOCRAPHY 5 
Containing the latest Discoveries appertaining to the Daguerréotype. Compiled from Com- 
munications by M.M. Daguerre and Arago, and other eminent Men of Science. By N.P. 
Lerebours, Optician to the Observatory, Paris, etc. Translated by J. Egerton. Post 8vo. 
with Plate, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LESLIE(C.R.)—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, ESQ. 
R.A. Composed chiefly of his Letters. By C.R. Leslie, R.A. Second Edition, with further 
Extracts from his Correspondence. Small 4to. with two Portraits (one from a new Sketch, 
by Mr. Leslie,) anda plate of ¢§ Spring,’’ engraved by Lucas, 21s. cloth. 


LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 
From his first Introduction to Practice ; including Twenty Years’ Wanderings throughout 
the greater part of Europe. By the late Sir George Lefevre, M.D. 3 vols. post 8vo. with 
coloured Frontispieces, 3ls. 6d. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 
By Prof.J.Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S.L.S. etc. 3d Edition, with Corrections and considerable 
Additions. 8vo. with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—FLORA MEDICA 3 


A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine in different Parts of 
the World. By John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. ete. 8vo. 18. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 
Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.S., etc. 
Third Edition, with numerous Additions and Improvements. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE s 


Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood, 12s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—CUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN 5 
Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain: with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the Year. By George Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor Lindley. 8vo. 16s. boards. 


LINWOOD (W.)—-ANTHOLOCIA OXONIENSIS 5 
Sive, Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Grecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. Adis Christi Alummo, 8vo. [ln the press. — 


LLOYD.—A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION, 
By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. 5s. boards. 


LORIMER.—LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 


On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By Charles Lorimer. 3d edition. 12mo. 
with an Appendix, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON (MRS.)—THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; | 
Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, author of ‘Gardening for 
Ladies,”’ etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo., with an Engraving on Steel, and Illustrations on 
W ood, 7s.6d. cloth. 


LOUDON (J. C.)—SELF INSTRUCTION Bt 
For Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic 
Book-keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Survey- 
ing, Leveling, Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection 
and Perspective; with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural Purposes. By the late J. C. Loudon, F.L.S.H.S. etc. With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, 
and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8yo. with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
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18 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS 5 
Being the ‘¢ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum”’ abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described : 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all the 
Species. For the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. ete. 
8vo. with upwards of 2000 Engravings on Wood, 2/. 10s. cloth. 


The Original Work; a New Edition, in 8 vols. 8vc. with above 400 8vo. Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, 10/. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING 5 : 
Presenting in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, etc. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. A new 
ey enlarged and much improved. 8vo. with nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, 21. 10s. 
cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ACRICULTURE 5 
Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improvements; a general 
History of Agriculture in all countries; a Statistical view of its present state, with 
suggestions for its future progress in the British Isles; and a Supplement, bringing down 
the work to the year 1844. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S.etc. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with 
upwards of 1100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston, 2/. 10s. cloth. 


The Supplement, with 65 Engravings, 5s. sewed. 
LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS; 


Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist ; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A new Edition (1841), with a new Supplement, com- 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and January 1840: with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Loudon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, Jun., 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S.; and 800 new Figures of Plants, on Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D.C. Sowerby, F.L.S. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 73s. 6d. cloth- 
*,* The last Supplement, separately, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF COTTACE, FARM, AND VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc.; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles 
of Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed, and General Estimates of the 
Expense. ByJ.C.Loudon, F.L.S. etc. New Edition, corrected, with aSupplement contain- 
ing 160 additional pages of letter-press, and nearly 300 new engravings. 8vo. with more than 
2000 Engravings on Wood, 63s. cloth. 

«,* The Supplement, separately, 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS BRITANNICUS : 
A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition, 
with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J. C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxter, 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. 8vo. 31s.6d. cloth. 


The Supplement separatély, 8vo. 2s.6d. sewed. 
The later Supplement separately, 8vo. 8s. sewed. 


LOUDON.—THE SUBURBAN CARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 


Comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on which to form 
one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the Laying-out, Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for Grounds from one 
perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intended for the instruction of those who know 
little of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. By J.C. 
Loudon, F.L.S., etc. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 20s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS LIGNOSUS LONDINENSIS 5 
Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are added their usual Prices in Nurseries. By J.C.Loudon, F.L.S. etc. 8vo.7s.6d. — 


LOW.—ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE MANACEMENT OF ESTATES; 


Comprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles and Forms 
of Leases; of Farm-buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, and other Rural 
Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. etc., author of **Elements | 
of Practical Agriculture,” etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. B} 


LOW.--ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


comprehending the Natural and Economical History of the Species and Breeds; Illustrations |” 
of the Properties of External Form; and Observations on the Principles and Practice of | 
Breeding. By David Low, Esq., F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the University of | 
Edinburgh, etc.; author of ‘¢ Elements of Practical Agriculture,” ete. S8vo. with Engravings | 

on Wood, 25s. cloth. ie 
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|| LOW.—THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN described. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Univer- 

sity of Edinburgh, etv.etc. The Plates from drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A., reduced 
MORMON CS 


from a Series of Oil Paintings, e executed for the Agricultura! Museum of the University of 
Edinburgh, by W. Shiels, R.S.A. 2 vols.atlas quarto, with 56 plates of Animals, beautifully 
coloured after Nature, 16/7. 16s. half-bound in morocco. 
Or in four separate portions, as follow:— 
The OX. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 22 Plates, The HORSE. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 8 
price 6/, 16s. 6d. half-bound morocco. Plates, price 3/7. half-bound morocco. 
The SHEEP. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 21 The HOG. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 5 Plates, 
Plates, price 6. 16s.6d. half-bound morocco. price 2/. 2s. half-bound morocco. 


LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL ACRICULTURES 
Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the "Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq.F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 4th Edition, with Alterations ‘and Additions. 8vo. with above 200 
Woocdcuts, 21s. cloth. 


MACAULAY. -—CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P. 
3d Edition. 3vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
ee me apart Honorable Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 
8 clot 


MACKAY (CHARLES).—THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENCLISH 
LAKES; aSummer Ramble. By Charles Mackay, Esq. author of ‘* Legends of the Isles,”’ 
s¢The Salamandrine, 7” s< The Thames and its Tributaries,” etc. 8vo. with beautiful Wood 
Engravings from Original Sketches. [Just ready, 


MACKENZIE.—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 


By W. Mackenzie, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. boards. 


MACKINNON.—THE HISTORY OF CIVILISATION, 
By Wm. Alexander Mackinnon, F.R.S. M.P.for Lymington. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 


MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).—THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Reprinted from the Cabinet Cyclopedia, and 
intended for a Present-Book or School Prize. Foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. cloth; or 
bound in vellum gilt (old style), 8s. 


MACKINTOSH’S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 
Including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Edited by Robert James 
Mackintosh, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 


MACKINTOSH, ETC.—T HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 
By Sir James Mackintosh ; W. Wallace, Esq.; and Robert Bell, Esq. 10vols.foolscap 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 37, cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.—THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 5 
Being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in the different ce aaecicnts of Political 
Economy, interspersed with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH (J. R.)—AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATISTICAL, 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities: Population, Industry, 
and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. Re M‘Culloch, Esq. 3d Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 thick vols. 8vo. [In the press. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 
INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. ByJ..R. M‘Culloch, 
Esq. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World, 
By J.R.M‘Culloch, Esq. Anew Edition. 2vols. 8vo. with Six large Maps, 42. cloth. 

*,* The new Articles are printed separately asa Supplement to the former Edition. They 
comprise afull account of the present state of the United Kingdom, the Oregon Terri- 
tory, etc. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A_ DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved. 8vo. with Maps 
and Plans, 50s. cloth; or 55s. strongly half- -bound in russia, with flexible back 


«,* This Edition, which has been carefully corrected, comprises, besides the Was Tariff, 
the new Acts relating to Banking, the Sugar Trade, Navigation and Customs, the hiring of 
Seamen, etc.; andis further enriched with valuable information from all parts of the world. 


A SUPPLEMENT, for the use of the purchasers of the last Edition, 8vo. price 3s, 6d. sewed. 
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20 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


MAITLAND (DR. CHARLES).—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 
A Description of the primitive Church in Rome, Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. | 
By Charles Maitland, M.D. 8vo. with very numerous Engravings on Wood. 

[Nearly ready. 


MARCET (MRS.)—CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENCLAND, j} 
For the Use of Children. By Mrs. Marcet, author of ‘* Conversations on Chemistry,” etc. — 
2d Edition, with Additions. 18mo.5s.cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY 5 : 
In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experi- 
ments. 15th Edition, enlarged and corrected. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 5 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
poeron ot Young Persons. 10th Edition, enlarged and corrected. Feap. 8vo. with 23 Plates, 
s.6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY 5 
In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition,revised and 
enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON VECETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 5 
Comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 3d Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Four Plates, 9s. cloth. : 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN 5 
On Land and Water. 3d Edition revised and corrected. Foolscap 8vo.,with coloured Map, 
shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUACE, 
For Children. By Mrs. Marcet, author of ‘* Willy’s Grammar,” etc. 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET—THE GAME OF CRAMMAR, 
With a Book of Conversations, shewing the Rules of the Game, and affording Examples of 
the manner of playing atit. Ina varnished box, or done up as a post 8vo. volume, 8s. 


MARCET.—WILLY’S GRAMMAR ; 


Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Boys. By Mrs. Marcet, author of 
*“Mary’s Grammar,’’ etc. New edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


‘6.4 sound and simple work for the earliest ages.’’—Quarterly Review. 


MARCET.—LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VECETABLES, AND MINERALS. 


By Mrs. Marcet, author of ‘* Conversations on Chemistry,’’? etc. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 


cloth. 
MARGARET RUSSELL: 7 
An Autobiography. In one volume, [In the press. 


MARRIAGE CIFT. 
By aMother. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vvu.5s. cloth, with gilt edges. 


MARRYAT (CAPT).—THE MISSION 5 
Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. C.B., author of 
‘Peter Simple,” **Masterman Ready,” ‘*The Settlers in Canada,” etc. 2 vols. feap. 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 


MARRYAT (CAPT.)—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 


Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author of **Peter Simple,’’ 
‘¢ Masterman Ready,’’etc. 2vols. fcap. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


MARRYAT (CAPT.)—MASTERMAN READY5 
Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author 
of **Peter Simple,” etc. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* The volumes, separately, 7s.6d. each, cloth. 


“‘ The best of Robinson Crusoe’s numerous descendants, and one of the most captivating of — 
modern children’s books. The only danger ts, lest parents should dispute with their children | 
the possession of it.?’—Quarterly Review. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDCE, iH 
And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. By Samuel Maunder. 16th Edition, revised throughout © 
and enlarged. Fpolscap Svo., with two Frontispieces, 10s. cloth; bound in roan, with gilt | 
edges, 12s. T 

*,* The principal contents of the present new and thoroughly revised edition of **The Trea- | | 
sury of Knowledge,” are—a new and enlarged English Dictionary, with a Grammar, Verbal | 

Distinctions, and Exercises; anew Universal Gazetteer; a compendious Classical Dictionary; | 

an Analysis of History and Chronology; a Dictionary of Law Terms; a new Synopsis of the | 

British Peerage; and various useful tabular Addenda. . ae 
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MAUNDER.— THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY : 
Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. 5th Edition, revised throughout, 
and containing acopious Supplement, brought down to 1845. Foolscap 8vo. with Frontis- 
piece, 10s. cloth; bound in roan, with gilt edges, 12s. 


MAUN DER.—THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY : 
A New and Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles Lettres; including all Branches 
of Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a 
familiar style, adaptec to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information 
on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Refer- 
ence tothe more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. 4th Edition. Fceap.8vo. with Frontispiece, 
10s. cloth; bound in roan, with gilt edges, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF HISTORY5 
Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. etc. By Samuel Maunder. 2d Edit. 
Feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 10s. cloth; bound in roan, with gilt edges, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE UNIVERSAL CLASS=BOOK: 
A new Series of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day in the Year. With 
Questions for Examination. By Samuel Maunder, author of ‘‘ The Treasury of Knowledge,”’ 
etc. 2d Edition, revised. 12mo. 5s. bound. 


MICHELET (J).—PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 
By J. Michelet. Translated from the French (third edition), with the Author’s permission, 
by C. Cocks, B.L. Professor of the Living Languages in the Royal Colleges of France. New 
Editions. Post 8vo.9s. cloth. 16mo. 1s. 4d. sewed. 


MICHELET (J.)—THE PEOPLE. 
By M. Michelet, Member of the Institute of France, etc. Translated, with the approbation 
of the Author, by C. Cocks, B.L. Professor of the Living Languages in the Royal Colleges 
of France. New Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. l6mo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 


*.* Mr.Cocks’s authorised translations of Michelet’s ‘* Priests, Women, and Families,” 
and ** The People,” in one vol. l6mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


MICHELET AND QUINET.—THE JESUITS ; 
By J. Michelet, Member of the Institute of France; and E. Quinet, of the College of 
France. ‘Translated, with the Authors’ approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L. Professor of the 
Living Languages in the Royal Colleges of France. 16mo. uniform with the authorised editions 
of Michelet’s ‘* Priests, Women, and Families,” and *‘ The People.’ [Nearly ready. 


MIGNET (M.)— ANTONIO PEREZ AND PHILIP II. OF SPAIN. 
By M. Mignet, Member of the Institute of France, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, etc. Translated by C. Cocks, B. L. Professor of the Living 
Languages in the Royal Colleges of France. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


MILES (W.)—THE HORSE’S FOOT, : 
And How to Keep it Sound. By William Miles,Esq. Royal 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. cloth. 


MILNER (REVS. J. AND I.)—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 


CHRIST. By the Rev. Joseph Milner, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the late 
Rey. Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. A New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. boards. 


<A 
MOHUN LAL.—THE LIFE OF THE AMIR DOST MAHOMED KHAN OF 
CABOUL. By Mohun Lal, Knight of the Persian Order of the Sun; lately attached to the 
Mission at Caboul; author of ** Travels in the Punjab, Affghanistan,”’ etc. 8vo. with nume- 
rous Portraits. [2 vols. in the press. 


MONTAUBAN (MRS. E)—A YEAR AND A DAY IN THE EAST; 
Or, Wanderings over Land aud Sea. By Mrs. Eliot Montauban. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 
New and only complete Edition. With some additional Poems and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and edited by Mr. Montgomery. 4vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and 
seven other Plates, 20s. cloth; bound in morocco, 1/. 16s. 


MOORE.—THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
From the earliest Kings of that Realm, down to its latest Chief. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
4 yols. foolscap 8vo., with Vignette Titles, 24s. cloth. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 
Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s Poems. With a NewPortrait, by George Richmond, engraved in the line 
manner, and a View of Sloperion Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, by Thomas Creswick, 
A.R.A. Medium 8vo.1/. 1s. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 


*,* Also, an Edition in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 27. 10s. cloth; 
morocco, 4/. 10s. 
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VA NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE, 
New Edition. Medium 8vo. illustrated with 13 fine Engravings, 21s. cloth; morocco, 35s.; 
with India Proof Plates, 35s. cloth. - 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. ‘ 
New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with 4 Plates, by Westall, 10s. 6d. cloth; or 148. bound in 
morocco. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
[Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. Imp.8vo. with 161 Designs, engraved on Steel, 37. 3s. 
boards; or 4/. 14s. 6d. bound in morrocco, by Hayday. Proof Impressions (only 200 copies 
printed, of which a few remain), 6/. 6s. boards. 


*,* India Proofs before letters of the 161 Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio 
ronly 25 copies printed, of which a few remain), 311. 10s. 


India Proofs before letters of the 51 Large Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio 
(only 25 copies printed, of which a few remain), 181. 18s. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 10s. cloth; bound in morocco, 13s. 6d. 


MORAL OF FLOWERS (THE). 
3d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 24 beautifully coloured Engravings, 17. 10s. half-bound. 


MORTON.—A VETERINARY TOXICOLOCICAL CHART, 
Containing those Agents known tocause Death in the Horse; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action onthe Tissues, and Tests. ByW.J.T. Morton. 12mo.6s.in case; 8s. 6d.onrollers. 


MORTON.—A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 
‘For the Student in Veterinary Medicine; containing the Substances employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College, with an Attempt at their Classification, and the Pharmacopeeia of that 
Institution. By W.J.T.Morton. 3d Edition, 12mo. 10s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the Professors 
of King’s College. Fcap.8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENCINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A.F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in King’s College, London; and author of ‘* Illustrations of Practical 
Mechanies,’’ etc. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 1/. 4s. cloth. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. Edited, 
with Additions, by Henry Soames, M.A. Rectorof Stapleford-Tawney, Essex. New Edition, 
revised, and continued to the present time. 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 


MULLER.—INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY, 
By ©. O. Miller, author of ‘*The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race,’ ete. Trans- 
lated from the German by John Leitch. 8vo. uniform with ‘* Miiller’s Dorians,”’ 12s. cloth. 


MURRAY.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF CGEOGRAPHY 5. 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted in Astronomy, etc. by Professor Wallace; Geology, etc. by Professor 
Jameson; Botany, etc. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, etc. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, with Supplement, bringing down the Statistical Information contained in the Work, 
to December 1843: with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1,000 other 
Engravings on Wood. 8vo. 3/. cloth. 


NECKER DE SAUSSURE.—PROCRESSIVE EDUCATION 5 


Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated and Abridged from the French of 
Madame Necker De Saussure, by Miss Holland. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* Separately, vols.1. and I. 12s.; vol. III. 7s. 6d. 
NESBIT (A.)—A TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MENSURATION ; 


Containing the most approved Methods of drawing Geometrical Figures ; Mensuration of 
Superficies; Land-Surveying; Mensuration of Solids; the Use of the Carpenter’s Rule; 
Timber Measure, etc. By A. Nesbit. 12th Edition. 12mo. with nearly 300 Woodcuts, 6s. 


bound. 
KEY. 7th Edition. 12mo. 5s. bound. 


NEW ELL (REV.R.H.)—THE ZOOLOGY OF THE ENCLISH POETS, ee 
Corrected by the Writings of Modern Naturalists. By the Rev. R.H. Newell, Rector of 
Little Hormead. Fcap. 8vo. with Engravings on Wood, ds. 6d., cloth. 


‘* This interesting little volume has for its object the pointing out some of the more promi- | 
nent passages in which our English poets have erred with respect to the structure and habits | 
of animals. Birds, reptiles, and mammalia, are successively spoken of by the author, and 
practical errors with regard to them are held up to the light of modern science. Asa note- 
book for correcting false impressions, and the imparting suund ones, Mr, Newell’s work will 
be found useful in the education of young people.’’—Athenxum. 
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NICOLAS—THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY, 
Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C. M.G. Second Edition, corrected throughout. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


ORDNANCE MAPS (THE), AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE CEOLO- 
GICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—Messrs. Longman and Co. have been 
appointed by the Board of Ordnance Agents forthe sale of the Maps of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey of Great Britain. Also, sole Agents for the sale of the Maps, Sections, and Books of 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and of the Museum of Economic Geology, 
under the Chief Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Woods, Works, and Land Revenues. 


*,* Complete detailed Catalogues of bath Series may be had on application. 


OWEN.—LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI-= 
OLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal’College of Surgeons 
in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. Krom Notes taken 
by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With Glossary and 
Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 14s. cloth. 


*,* A Second and concluding Volume, being the Lectures con Vertebrata) delivered by 
Professor Owen during the lust session, is preparing for publication. 


PARABLES (THE). 
The Parables of Our Lord, richly Nluminated with appropriate Borders, printed in Colours, 
and in Black and Gold; with a Design from one of the early German engravers. Square 
foolscap 8vo., uniform in size with the ** Sermon on the Mount,’ 21s., in massive carved 
binding ; or 80s. bound in morocco, by Hayday. [Just ready. 


PARKES.—DOMESTIC DUTIES 5 
Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. Sth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


PARNELL.—A TREATISE ON ROADS 5 
Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., Hon. Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8vo. with 9 large Plates, 1/. 1s. cloth. 


PATON (A. A.)—SERVIA, THE YOUNCEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN 
FAMILY; or, a Residence in Belgrade, and Travels through the Highlands and Wood- 
Jands of the Interior, during the years 1843 and 1844. By Andrew Archibald Paton, Esq. 
Post 8vo. with portrait and plate, 12s. cloth. y 


By the same Author. 
THE MODERN SYRIANS; or, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppu, and the Mountains of 
the Druses. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


PEARSON.—AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY : 
By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D.F.R.S, ete. Rector of South Kilworth, Leicestershire, and 
Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to. with Plates, 71. 7s. boards. 


PEDESTRIAN AND OTHER REMINISCENCES AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
WITH SKETCHES OF COUNTRY LIFE. By Sylvanus. Post 8vo., with Frontispiece and 
Vignette Title, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


PERCIVALL.—THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE 5 
Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W.Percivall, M.R.C.S. 8vo. 1l. cloth. 


PERCIVALL.—HIPPOPATHOLOCY : 
A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse; with their Modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure; embracing the Doctrines of the English and French Veteri- 
nary Schools. By W. Percivall, M.R.C.S., Veterinary Surgeon in the First Life Guards. 
3 vols.8vo. Vol.1, 10s. 6d.; vols.2 and3, 14s. each, boards. 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 
With Observaticns on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D. F.R.S., author of ‘Elements of Materia Medica.’’ 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


PERICLES : 
A Tale of Athens in the 83d Olympiad. By the author of ** A Brief Sketch of Greek Philo- 
sophy.”’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
6¢ All these classical scenes are vigorously drawn; and * Pericles’ must be pronounced one 


of the happiest examples ever yet produced of a graceful fiction, based on a profound living 
knowledge of ancient Greek history and manners.’’—Britannia. 


PERRY (DR. W.C.)—CERMAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION: 


Or, the Professors and Students of Germany. By Walter C. Perry, Phil. D. of the University 
of Géttingen. Post 8vo, 4s, 6d, cloth. 
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PESCHEL (C. F.)—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, > 
Part I. Ponderable Bodies. By C.F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military College, 
Dresden, etc. etc. Translated from the German, with Notes, by E. West. Foolscap 8vo. 
with Diagrams and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Part 2.—The Physics of Inponderable Bodies, is nearly ready. 
PHILLIPS.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOCY: 


Comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals ; with Accounts of the Places 
and Circumstances in which they are found. By William Phillips, F.L.S, M.G.S. ete. 4th 
Edition, considerably augmented by R. Allan, F.R.S.E. 8vo. with woodcuts, 12s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—FIGURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALAEOZOIC FOSSILS OF 
CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. F.G.S. etc. Published by 
Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 60 Plates, comprising 
very numerous Figures, 9s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—A GUIDE TO GEOLOCY. 
By John Phillips, F.R.S.G.S. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Plates, 5s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—A TREATISE ON CEOLOCY, 
By John Phillips, F.R.S.G.S. etc. 2vols. foulscap 8vo. with Woodcuts. 12s, cloth. 


PITMAN (REV. J. R.)-—-SERMONS 
On the principal Subjects comprised in the Book of Psalms, abridged from Eminent Divines. 
By the Rev. J. R. Pitman, A.M. Minister of St. Barnabas Church, Kensington. 8vo. 


PLYMLEY (PETER).—LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS 
TO MY BROTHER ABRAHAM, WHO LIVES IN THE COUNTRY. By Peter Plymley. 
2lst Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


POET’S PLEASAUNCE (THE); 
Or, Garden Full of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers, which our Pleasant Poets have in Past 
Time (for Pastime) Planted: with the right ordering of them. By Eden Warwick. In 
1 vol. with Border Ilustrations. [In the press. 


POISSON (8. D.)\—A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
By S.D. Poisson. Second Edition. Translated from the French, and illustrated with 
Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. Henry H. Harte, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
2 volumes, 8vo. 1/. 8s. cloth. ; 


POPE (ALEXANDER)—THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
Edited by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. With the Author’s Life. A New EHdition, cae bie 8vo. 
n the press. 


PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK, 
By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S., author of ‘The Progress of the Nation,” etc. Feap.8vo. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings on Wood, 6s. cloth. 


PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCELAIN AND 
GLASS. ByG. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Foolscap 8vo. with 50 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


| PORTLOCK. — REPORT ON THE CEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY OF 
4 LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S. etc. 
8vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 


POWELL.—THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Baden Powell, M.A., Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. Fcap.8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


PYCROFT.—A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 
Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. With Anecdotes of Men of Genius. By the Rey. 
James Pycroft, B.A., Trinity College, Oxford, author of ‘*Greek Grammar Practice,” 
«6 Latin Grammar Practice,’”’ etc. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE CEOLOCICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Edited by David Thomas Ansted, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Pro- 
fessor of Geology in King’s College, London; Vice-Secretary of the Geological Society. 
8vo. 4s. each number, sewed. [Published Quarterly. 


RANKE (PROFESSOR).—RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
Translated by Sarah Austin, translator of Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes.’? Vols.1 and 2: 
Svo. 30s. cloth. [Vol. II. in the press. 


REECE.—THE MEDICAL CUIDE: 
For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine; comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- — 


cuishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseasesincident to the ]]} 


Human Frame. By R. Reece, M.D., late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, ~ 
etc. 16th Edition. 8vo. 12s. boards. 4 
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REID (DR.)—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

{ VENTILATION: with Remarks on Warming, Exclusive Lighting, and the Communication 

of Sound. By D.B. Reid, M.D.F.R.S.E. ete. 8vo. with Diagrams, and 320 Engravings on 
Wood, 16s. cloth. 


REPTON.—THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
of the late Humphrey Repton, Esq.; being his entire Works on these subjects. A New 
Edition, with an Historical and Scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, a Biographical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S., etc. 8vo. with 
a Portrait and upwards of 250 Engravings, 30s. cloth; with coloured Plates, 3/. 6s. cloth. 


REYNARD THE FOX 5 
A renowned Apologue of the Middle Age. Reproduced in Rhyme. Embellished throughout 
with Scroll Capitals, in Colours, from Wood-block Letters made expressly for this work, after 
Designs of the 12th and 13th Centuries. With an Introduction. By Samuel Naylor, late of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Large square 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


RIDDLE—A COMPLETE ENCLISH=LATIN AND LATIN=ENCLISH DIC= 
TIONARY, from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rey.J.E. Riddle, M.A. 4th 
Edition. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* Separately—The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d.; the Latin-English Dictionary, 21s. 


RIDDLE.—A DIAMOND LATIN@=ENCLISH DICTIONARY. 
A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. By 
the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Royal32mo. 4s. bound, 


RIDDLE.—LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER 5 
Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev.J.E. Riddle, 
M.A. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


* RIDDLE.—ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY 5 
Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time, Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the Church 
and its Relations to the State; Controversies ; Sects and Parties; Rites, Institutions, and 
Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the order of Dates, and 
divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, Lists of Councils and Popes, Patriarchs, 
and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J.E. Riddle, M.A. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


RITCHIE (ROBERT.)—RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, AND 
CONSTRUCTION, with Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals for their prose- 
cution. By Robert Ritchie, Esq., F.R.S., S. A., Civil Engineer, Associate of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, etc. Fceap. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 9s. cloth. 


RiVERS.—THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE: 
Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. Third 
Hidition, corrected and improved. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


ROBERTS (GEORGE).—THE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND REBELLION OF 
JAMES DUKE OF MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Execution: with a full Account of 
the Bloody Assizes, and copious Biographical Notices. By George Roberts. 2 vols. post 
8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and other Illustrations, 24s. cloth. 


ROBERTS.—AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY OF 
the TERMS and LANGUAGE of GEOLOGY; designed for the early Student, and those 
who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. Roberts. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


ROBINSON (JAMES).—THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, PICKLING, 
and SMOKING EVERY DESCRIPTION of MEAT and FISH, according to both the 
British and Foreign Modes. To which is appended, a Description of the requisite Apparatus, 
By James Robinson, Eighteen Years a Practical Curer. Fcep. 8vo. [Just ready. 


ROBINSON-—GREEK AND ENCLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By E. Robinson, D.D., author of ‘Biblical Researches.” Edited, with careful revision, 
corrections, etc., by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


ROGERS.—THE VECETABLE CULTIVATORS; | 
Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cooking them; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of the 
- Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections of the Life of Philip Miller, F.A.S., 
Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Rogers, author 
of ‘The Fruit Cultivator.” 2d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


ROME.—THE HISTORY OF ROME (IN THE CABINET CYCLOPA:-DIA). 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


ROSCOE.—LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 
_ By Henry Roscece, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 
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ROWTON (F.)—THE DEBATER; 
A New Theory of the Art of Speaking. Being a Series of complete Debates, Questions for 
Discussion, and Rules of Debate. With ample references to the best sources of informa- 

tion upon each particular topic, For the use of Schools and Discussion Societies. By Fre- 

derick Rowton, Lecturer on General Literature. [In the press. 


SANDBY (REV. G.)—MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS: 
With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev. George Sandby, Jun., Vicar of Flixton, and Rector 


F 


of All Saints with St. Nicholas, South Elmham, Suffolk; Domestic Chaplain to the Right — 


Hon. the Earl of Abergavenny. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SANDFORD (REV. JOHN).—PAROCHIALIA, =" 
or Church, School, and Parish. Bythe Rev. John Sandford, M.A. Vicar of Dunchurch, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 
8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 


SANDFORD.—WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SANDFURD.—FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 
By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SANDHURST COLLECE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 
1. ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By W. Scott, Esq., A.M. and F.R.A.S. 
Second Mathematical Professor at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 8vo. 16s. bound. 


2. ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson; with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground; also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometry. By John Narrien, Professor of Mathematics in 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 8vo. with many Diagrams, 10s. 6d. bound. 


3. PLAIN TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION; for the use of the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. By W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.R.A.S., Second Mathematical Master in 
Institution. 8vo. 9s.6d. bound, 


5. PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY; Including the Projections of the Sphere, 
and Spherical Trigonometry. By John Narrien, F.R.S. and R.A.S. Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 8vo. 14s. bound. 


SCHLEIDEN (PROF.)—PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 


By M.J. Schleiden, Professor of Botany at Jena. Translated by E. Lankester, M.D. F.L.S. 


8vo. with numerous wood engravings. ¢ % (Ju the press. 


SCOTT.—THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. NewEdition: 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SEAWARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 
and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in his 
own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical and Geographical 
Introduction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr, C. F. Collett, of the Royal Navy, 
identifying the Islands described by Sir Edward Seaward. 2vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 
From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R.Southey, LL.D. Medium 
8vo. 30s. cloth; or with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH PCETS: 


With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. A New Edition, with Supplement 
by Lucy Aikin, consisting of Selections from the Works of Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, 
Pringle, Charlotte Smith, and Mrs. Barbauld. Medium 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


*,* The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems included are printed entire, 
without mutilation or abridgment. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). . 
(St. Matthew v.vi.vii.}] Intended for a Birthday-Present, or Gift-Book for all Seasons. 
Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal Style, with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jone: 
Architect, and an Illuminated Frontispiece by W. Boxall, Esq. A new edition. Foolscap 4tc 
in a rich brocaded silk cover, manufactured expressly, 21s.; or bound in morocco, in the 
Missal style, by Hayday, 25s. ‘ 


SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. a 
THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in which nothing is added to the Original Text; butt 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition, 8vo. with36 Illustrations after Smirke, etc. 
cloth; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. , 


*,* A LIBRARY EDITION, without Illustratious, 8 vols. 8vo. 41. 148.6d. boards. __ 
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SHELDON (F.)—THE MINSTRELSY OF THE ENGLISH BORDER: 
Being a Collection of Ballads, Ancient, Re-modelled, and Original, founded on well-known 


Border Legends, With Illustrative Notes. By Frederick Sheldon. Square foolscap 8vo. 
{In the press. 


SHELLEY, ETC.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF 
ITALY, SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, J. Montgomery, etc. 
3 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


SHELLEY.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 
By Mrs. Shelley and others. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SHEPHERD (REV. W.)—HORAZ APOSTOLICA: ; 
Or, a Digested Narrative of the Acts, Lives, and Writings of the Apostles. By the Rev. 
William Shepherd, B.D. Rector of Margaret Roding, Essex, and Rural Dean. Fcp. 8vo. 
[In the press. 


SHORT. WHIST : 
lis Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * * * *, 
9th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mis.B * * * * * Foolscap 8vo. 
3s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SMITH (GEORGE).-—THE RELICION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN: 
Or, aSuccinct Account of the several Religious Systems which heee obtained in this 
Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: including an Investigation inte 
the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction of the Gospel into 
Britain, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained the Ascendency. By 
George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society 
of Literature. Foolscap. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


SMITH (GEORGE).—PERILOUS TIMES: 
Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Christianity: considered in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society, of Literature. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SMITH (MRS. H.)— THE FEMALE CISCIPLE OF THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA: Her Trials and Her Mission. By Mrs. Henry 
Smith. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SMITH.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 
By SirJ. E. Smith, late President of the Linnean Society. 7th Edition, corrected ; in which 
the object of Smith’s “Grammar of Botany’’ is combined with that of ‘the **Introduction.”’ 
By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H. Lu.D. etc. 8vo. with 36 Steel Plates, 16s. cloth; 
with coloured Plates, 27.12s.6d. cloth. 


SMITH —COMPENDIJUM OF THE ENCLISH FLORA, 
By Sir J.E. Smith. 2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W.J. Hooker. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


SMITH.—THE ENCLISH FLORA. 
By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnzan Society, etc. 


6 vols. 8vo. 3l. 12s. boards. 
CONTENTS: 


Vols. I.toIV. the Flowering Plants and the Ferns, 27. 8s. 


Vol. V. Part 1,12s. —Cryptogamia ; comprising Vol. V. Part 2, 12s.—The Fungi—completing 
the Mosses, Hepatice, Lichens, Chara- the work, ‘by Sir W. J. Hooker, and the 
cee, andAlge, By Sir W.J. Hooker. Rev. M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S.etc. 


SMITH (SYDNEY).—SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S CATHE- 
DRAL, The Foundling Hospital, and several Churches in London; together with others 
addressed to a Country Congregation. By the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


SMITH.—THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 
3d Edition. 3 vols.8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 

*,* This collection consists of the Author’s contributions to the ** Edinburgh Review,” 
Peter Plymley’s ** Letters on the Catholics,” and other miscellaneous works; to which are 
now first udded—** Three Letters on Kailways;’’ ** Letter to Mr. Horner ;” Two Letters ou 
American Debts; ‘* A Prayer;’ ‘* Changes’’ (never before published) ; ae Fragment on 

the Irish Roman-Catholie Church.” 


SOPHOCLES, BY LINWOOD, 
SOPHOCLIS TRAGQZEDIA SUPERSTITES. Recensuit, et brevi adnotatione instruxit 
Gulielmus Linwood, A.M. Atdis Christi apud Oxonienses Alumnus. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


28 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
SE Ee 
SOUTH EY (ROBERT). — THE LATE MR. SOUTHEY’S COMMON- 


PLACE BOOK; comprising his Readings and Collections in History, Biography, Manners 
and Literature, Voyages and Travels, etc. etc.; systematically arranged. 
[In the press. 


SOUTHEY (ROBERT).—SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 
A New Edition. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Cuthbert C. Southey. 8vo. [In the press. 


SOUTHEY, ETC.—LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 
With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R, Southey, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 5 vols. foolscap 8vo., with Vignette Titles, 1/. 10s. cloth. s 


SOUTHEY (ROBERT).—OLIVER NEWMAN ; : 
A New England Tale (unfinished) : with other Poctical Remains. By the late Robert 
Southey. Foolscap 8vo. uniform with the Ten Volume Edition of Mr, Southey’s Poetical 


Works, 5s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 
Containing allthe Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in one volume, medium 
8vo. with Portrait and View of the Poet’s Residence at Keswick, uniform with Byron’s Poems 
and Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works, 21s.; or 425. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 27.10s.; morocco, 4/.10s. — 
The following Works separately :— 
JOAN OF ARC - - Fcap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. THALABA - - -_ Feap.8vo. 5s. cloth. 
MADOC- - - - - - Op DS ins BALLADS, etc. 2 vols. a 10s. 49 
CURSE OF KEHAMA % OSs ey RODERICK - - - - ae 58. 49 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS (THE). 

By the author of ‘‘The Moral of Flowers? 2d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 23 beautifully 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, 1. 11s. 6d. cloth. 


SPOONER.—A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, AND 
DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE ; comprehending the Comparative Anatomy 
of these Parts in other Animals; embracing the subject of Shoeing and the proper Treatment 
of the Foot; with the Rationale and Effects of various Important Operations, and the best 
Methods of performing them. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK5 OR, SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieover. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
«,* A Second Volume, with Portrait of the Author an 
is nearly ready. 
STEBBING (REV. H.)—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 


From the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, to the Fighteenth Century ; originally designed as a Con- 
tinuation of Milner’s ‘‘ History of the Church of Christ.” By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 


D.D. 3vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
From its Foundation to A.D. 1492. By the Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A., etc. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s.cloth. 


STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 


Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners an 
all Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce ; containing the Law and Local Regula- 


tions affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and: their Cargoes; — 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New | 
Edition, rewritten throughout. Edited by Graham Willmore, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law; — 
the Customs and Shipping Department by George Clements, of the Customs, London, 
compiler of **The Customs Guide ;? The Exchanges, etc. and Naval Book-keeping, by [|| 
William Tate, author of ** The Modern Cambist.” S8vo.28s. cloth; 299. bound, 


STEPHENS.—A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA 5 


d complete Indea to both volumes, 


d Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and 


Or, BEETLES : containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to . " 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. With a complete Index of the Genera. By d.¥F. | 
Stephens, F.L.S., author of “Illustrations of Entomology.” Post 8vo. 14s. cloth. q 


STRONG —GREECE AS A_KINCDOM: 


A Statistical Description of that Country—its Laws,Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, ete.—from the Arrival of King Otho, in 1833, down to the present time. Fr 
Official Documents and Authentic Sources. By Frederick Strong, Esq., Consulat Athens 
the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


SUNDAY LIBRARY = 
Containing nearly one hundred Sermons by eminent Divines. With Notes, etc. by 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols. foolscap 8vo. with 6 Portraits, 30s. cloth; neatly half-boune 


in morocco, with gilt edes, 27. 12s. 6d. 
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SW AINSON.—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


By the same Author, 
A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HIS- NATURAL HISTORY ETC. OF FISH, 


~ TORY & CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. AMPHIBIA, & REPTILES. 2 vols. feap. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 1 8vo. 12s. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY ; Or, the 
TION OF QUADRUPEDS. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. Natural Classification of Shells and Shell- 


ae Fish. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


TION OF BIRDS. 2vols. fcap. 8vo. 12s. MENT OF INSECTS. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
HABITS AND INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. A TREATISE ON TAXIDERMY; with the 
_ Feap, 8vo. 6s. Biography of Zoologists, and Notices of 

ANIMALSIN MENAGERIKES. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. their Works. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


SWITZERLAND.—THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND, 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


TATE.—HORATIUS RESTITUTUS 5 J 
Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according tothe Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Gesner, corrected and improved. With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life 
and Character of that Poet. By James Tate, M.A. Second edition, to whichis nowadded, 
an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace. 8vo.12s. cloth, 


TATE.—THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINCS OF 
ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred Narrative, supplied 
from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the Hore Pauline of 
Dr. Paley, in amore correct edition, subjoined. By James Tate, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s. 8vo. with Map, 13s. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—MARCGARET § 
Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Rectorof St. Peter’s, Chester, author 
of ** Lady Mary; or, Not of the World;’’ etc. 2d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV,CHARLES B.)—LADY MARY 5 OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 
By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter’s,Chester; author of ‘‘ Margaret, or the 
Pearl,’’ etc. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—TRACTARIANISM NOT OF COD. 


Sermons. By the Rev C.B. Tayler, Rector of St.Peter’s, and Evening Lecturer at St. 
Mary’s, Chester; author of ‘* Lady Mary; or, Not of the World,” etc. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—DORA MELDER: 
A Story of Alsace. By Meta Sander. A Translation. Edited by the Rev. C.B. Tayler, 
author of “ Margaret; or, the Pearl,’ etc. Fcap. 8vo., with two Illustrations, 7s. cloth. 


TAYLOR (JEREMY)—BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S WORKS, 
With the References verified. A New and thoroughly revised Edition. 


*,* This Work isin the hands of a competent Editor at Oxford, and will be published in 
volumes, price 10s: 6d, each; to be completed in 12 volumes, each of 600 closely printed puges, 
published at intervals of two months. The first volume will probably be published in Janu- 
ary 1847. Subscribers’ names received by the Proprietors, and ali Booksellers. 


TAYLOR.—THE STATESMAN. 
By Henry Taylor, Esq., author of “‘ Philip Van Artevelde.”? 12mo.6s.6d. boards. 


THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF CREECE, 
_ By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s. A new Edition, revised; with Notes. 
~ Vols. I. and II, demy 8vo. with Maps, 12s. each cloth. To be completed in 8 volumes. 
{Vol. LIL. is in the press, 
*.* Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 21. 8s. cloth. 


 THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood by 

the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 

panere crown 8yo. uniform with ‘*Goldsmith’s Poems,’’ 21s. cloth; in moroceo, by Hay- 
ay, 36s. 


THOMSON.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALCEBRA, 
Theoretical and Practical. By James Thomson, LL.D. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. 2d Edition. 12mo. ds. cloth. 


30 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


THOMSON (JOHN).—TABLES OF INTEREST, 
At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of Single 
Days; with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills, etc.etc.etc. By John Thomson, 
Accountant in Edinburgh, 12mo.8s. bound. 


THOMSON.—THE DOMESTIC MANACEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 


Necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. ete. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


TOMLINE (BISHOP).—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THEBI3LE: 
Being the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theology ; containing Proofs of the ~ 
Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; a Summary of the History of the Jews ; 
an Account of the Jewish Sects; and a brief Stateme't of the Contents of the several Books 
of the Old Testament. By the late George Tomlin, D.D.F.R.S.Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
20th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


TOMLINE (BISHOP).—ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOCY 5 
Containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; a Summary of 
the History of the Jews; a Brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old 
and New ‘Testaments; a Short Account of the English Translations of the Bible, and of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England; and a Scriptural Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of Religion. By George Tomiine, D.D. F.R.S., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 14th Edition. 
With Additional Notes, and a Summarv of Ecclesiastical History. By Henry Stebbing, ).D., 
author of ** A History of the Church of Christ, from the Confession of Augsburg,” etc. etc. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


TOMLINS — A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY 35 
Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law; adapted to the comprehension of 
Persons not educated for the Legal Profession, and affording Information peculiarly useful to 
Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, Attorney 
and Solicitor. Post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
The whole work has been revised by a Barrister. 


TOOKE.—A HISTORY OF PRICES 5 
With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries. By 
Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. cloth. 


*,* Separately, Vols. I, and II, 36s.; Vol. III. 12s. 


TOWNSEND (CHARLES).—THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDCES. 
OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles Townsend, Esq A.M. Recorder of Mac- - 
clesfieid , author of *‘ Memoirs of the House of Commons.”’ 2 vols. 8vo. [in the press. 


TROLLOPE (REV. W.)—ANALECTA THEGLOCICA: 
A Critical, Philological, and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament, adapted to 
the Greek Text ; compiled and digested from the most approved sources, British and Foreign, 
and so arranged as to exhibit the comparative weight of the different Opinions on Disputed 
Texts. By the Rev. William Trollope, M.A. of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and formerly 
one of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 12. 12s. cloth. 


TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 
Philosophically considered. By S. Turner, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. bds. 


TURNER (SHARON).—RICHARD IIL: 
A Poem. By Sharon Turner, Esq., F.S.A. and R.A.S.L., author of ‘*The History of the 
Anglo-Saxons,” ** The Sacred History of the World,” etc. Foolscap 8vo. 73.6d. cloth. 


TURNER.—THE HISTORY OF ENCLAND, 
From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S.R.A.S.L. 
New Editien. 12 vols. 8vo. 8/. 3s. cloth. 


*.* Orin four separate portions, as follows :— 


THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS ; 6th Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; 3d Edition. 5 vols. 8vo 31. 
THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII.; 3d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH ; 3d Edition 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


TURNER.—A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, tH 
And a New System of Shoeing, by One-sided Nailing; and on the Nature, Origin, and }} 
Symptoms of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By — 
James Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
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TURTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, and with considerable 
Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in the British Museum. 
Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 15s. cloth. 


TWISS (DR. T.)—THE OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED, 
In respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S. Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Oxford, and Advocate at Doctors’ Commons. 8vo. 
with Maps of North America and the Oregon Territory (with the Columbian River on an 
enlarged scale, reduced from an American Government Survey), 12s. cloth. 


TYTLER (PROFESSOR). — PROFESSOR TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF 
GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, with Dr. Nares’ Continuation. A new Edition, 
revised and continued to the Death of William IV. 8vo. with 7 Maps. 14s. cloth. 


URE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES; 


Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S.M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.S. Philad.; S. Ph.Soc. N. Germ. Hanov.; Mullii. 
etc.ete. Third Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1240 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 


By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 2d Edition. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


VON ORLICH (CAPT.)—TRAVELS IN INDIA, 
- And the adjacent Countries, in 1842 and 1843. By Capt. Leopold Von Orlich. Translated 


from the German by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, 25s. cloth. 


WALFORD (J. E.)—THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 
Compiled by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and pub- 
lished under the Sanction of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs; with Notes and 
a General Index. Edited by J.G. Walford, Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. Printed for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, and published by Authority. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


WALKER (GEO.)—CHESS STUDIES: 


Comprising 1000 Games actually Played during the last Half Century; presenting a unique 
Collection of Classical and Brilliant Specimens of Chess Skillin every stage ofthe Game, 
and forming an Encyclopedia of Reference. By George Walker. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. sewed. 


WATERTON.—ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., author of ‘‘Wanderings in South 
America.’’? With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall. New Edition, 
foolscap 8vo. 8s. cloth. 


SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Waterton’s Autobiography. New Edition, fcap. 
8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 6s.6d. cloth. | 


WATTS (A.A.)—LYRICS OF THE HEART, 
With other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. Illustrated by 40 highly-finished Line Engravings, 
from the Designs of many of the eminent modern Painters, by the best Engravers of the age. 
Square crown 8vo. printed and embellished uniformly with Rogers’s *‘ Italy” and ‘‘ Poems,”’ 
31s. 6d. boards; or proof impressions, 63s. boards; proofs before letters, on 4to. colombier, 
India paper (only 50 copies printed), price 5/. 5s. {At Easter. 


WEBSTER.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DOWNESTIC ECONOMY 5 
Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping; as, 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them—A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their 
Materials— Duties of Servants—A geuveral account of the Animaland Vegetable Substances 
used as Food, and the methods of preserving and preparing them by Cooking—Making 
Bread—The Chemical Nature and the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented Liquors used 
as Beverage — Materials employed in Dress and the Toilet — Business of the Laundry — 
Description of the various Wheel Carriages—Preservation of Health— Domestic Medicine, 
etc. etc.etc. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc.; assisted by the late Mrs. Parkes, author 
of ‘* Domestic Duties.’? 8vo. with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 


WARDLAW.—DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 
CONTROVERSY—the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons inthe Godhead—the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ—the Doctrine of the Atonement—the Christian Character, etc. 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Sth Edition. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


WEIL (DR.)—THE BIBLE, THE KORAN, AND THE TALMUD; 
Or, Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans, compiled from Arabic Sources, and compared 
with Jewish Traditions. By Dr. G. Weil, Librarian of the University of Heidelberg, etc. 
Translated from the German, with occasional Notes. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


‘* Jt has been the aim of the learned author of this curious book to collect the most esteemed 
of Mahomedan legends,as given in the Koran or Arabic MSS., that we may ascertain to what 
extent our Scripture narratives have been corrupted by human inventions, and know on what 
foundation the faith of Mahomedanism is built up. For giving un authentic notion of 
Mahomedan belief, Dr. Weil's volume, from its connected and simple form, may be made more 
useful than any other, not eacepting even the Kuran.’’—Britannia. 
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WELSFORD (HENRY).—ON THE ORICIN AND RAMIFICATIONS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE; preceded by an Inquiry into the Primitive Seats, Early Migrations, 
and Final Settlements, of the principal European Nations. By Henry Welsford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WESTWOOD (J.0O).—AN INTRODUCTION) TO THE MODERN CLASSIFI= 
CATION OF INSECTS; founded on the Natural Habits and compounding Organisation of 
the different Families. By J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. etc. etc. etc. 2 vols. 8vo. withnumerous 
Iilustrations, 27. 7s. cloth. 


WHITLEY (DR. JOHN).—THE LIFE EVERLASTINC: : 


In which are considered the Intermediate Life, the New Body and the New World, the Man 
in Heaven, Angels, the Final Consummate Life. By John Whitley, D.D. Rector of Bally- 


mackey, and Chancellor of Killaloe. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


WHITLEY (NICHOLAS).—THE APPLICATION OF CEOLOGY TO ACRICUL- 
TURE, and to the Improvement and Valuation of Land; with the Nature and Properties of 
Soils, and the Principles of Cultivation. By Nicholas Whitley, Land-Surveyor. 8vo.7s. 6d. 


WIGAN (DR. A. L.)—THE DUALITY OF THE MIND, 


Proved by the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, and by the Phenomena 
of Mental Derangement; and shewn to be essential to Moral Responsibility. By A. L. 
Wigan, M.D. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


WILBERFORCE (W.)—A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAILING 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity. By William Wilberforce, Esq. 
M.P. for the County of York. New Editions. 8vo. 8s. boards. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


WILKINSON.—THE ENCINES OF WAR, ETC. 


Being a History of Ancient and Modern Projectile Instruments and Engines of Warfare and 
Sporting ; including the Manufacture of Fire Arms, the History and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Observations on Bronze: to which are added, Remarks on some Peculiarities of Iron, and on 
the extraordinary Effect produced by the Action of Sea Water on Cast Iron; with Details of 
the various miscellaneous Experiments. By H.Wilkinson, M.R.A.S. 8vo.9s. cloth. 


WILLIS (N.P.)\—DASHES AT LIFE WITH A FREE PENCIL. 


By N.P. Willis, Esq., author of ‘‘ Pencillings by the Way,” “Inklings of Adventure,” etc. 
8vols. post 8vo. 31s.6d. boards. 


WILLOUGHBY (LADY)—A DIARY. 


Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY of the Reign of Charles I., embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic History from 1635 to 1648. 3d edition. Square foolscap 8vo. 
8s. boards, or 18s. bound in morocco (old style.) 


*,* This volume is printed and bound in the style of the period to which The Diary refers. 


WINTER (J. W.)—THE HORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: 


Or, Suggestions on his Natural and General History, Varieties, Conformation, Paces, Age, 
Soundness, Stabling, Condition, Training, and Shoeing. With a Digest of Veterinary 
Practice. By James W. Winter, M.R.C.V.S.L. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


‘‘ My. Winter is master of his subject, and hence writes with force and distinctness. He is 
thoroughly cognisant of ali the varicties of the horse,—of the best modes of breeding, of all 
forms of disease, and of the most judicious modes of treatment. On these topics and various 
kindred ones he discourses in this elaborite treatise with great ability, giving the results of 
his enlarged knowledge and experience in a pleasing and intelligible manner. From the 
popular style of the book, and the great amount of information it contains, it may be read 


with profit by every one who is interested in the judicious treatment of the horse in ‘health | 


and disease.’’’—Britannia. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYACE OF H.M.SS- EREBUS AND TERROR. 
Under the Command of Capt. Sir James Clark Ross, R.N. F.R.S. during the years 1839, 
40, 41,42,43. Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Edited 
by John Richardson, M.D. F.R.S. etc.; and John Edward Gray, Esq. F.R.S. Parts I. to Xl. 
Royal 4to. with numerous coloured and plain Plates, 10s. each, sewed. 


*.* To be completed in about 15 parts. 


ZUMPT (PROF.)—A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANCUACE. 


By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academy of © 


Berlin. Translated from the 9th Edition of the original, and adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. D., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh ; with 
numerous Additions and Corrections by the Author. 8vo. 14s. cloth. ; 


London: Printed by M. Mason, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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